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This issue of The Sunday School Times is a double 
' number, containing thirty-two pages, instead of six- 
teen as usual, Its regular departments are all repre- 
sented. Its extra material for Bible students will, we 
are confident, be appreciated by its many readers. 
It will be seen that this number is copyrighted. 
Editors of other periodicals are requested not to 
copy any of its articles entire, although they may 
freely make extracts therefrom with due credit. 


The very time in which the utmost exercise of 


patience is needed, is the time when we are tempted | 


to think that patience has ceased to be a virtue. 
Anybody can be patient when there is nothing to 
exasperate or discourage ; but restraint and persever- 
ance at the moment of apparent failure are much 
harder to exercise. Then is the time to remember 


| waywardness, looked up with surprise into his mother’s 
sos | face a few days ago, as she checked him in some mis- 
sireseneeneeees 85 | chief he was doing. The least show of impatience 
| was in her loving face. It was that that startled him. 
coves 10 “Mamma!” he said pleadingly, “look pleasant at 
| Harry.” That gentle rebuke was enough. 


that “it is darkest just before dawn;”’ that human 
nature is prone to resist most hatefully that which 
it is almost ready to accept most heartily; and that 
men often strive to convince their own minds by 
trying to elicit arguments addressed to the very 
perversity of their make-believe opposition. If you 
are trying to reach a child or adult, to retain a 
friend or to win over a foe, never forget that by the 
lack of judicious patience at the critical moment you 
may throw away more than all you have won by 
months or years of sincere endeavor. 


Of all attempts to bring the church and the theatre 
on to a common plane, the most objectionable and 
absurd one is the now popular movement to secure 
Sunday-school children for performances at the 
theatre, and theatrical exercises for performance in 
the Sunday-school. In view of the aid given to 
theatres by Christian people commending the Sun- 
day-school “ Pinafore” companies, the theatrical 
managers are actually advertising for Sunday-school 
children to sing Moody and Sankey hymns in the 
“moral drama;” and Sunday-school workers are 
preparing dramatic cantatas, “with or without cos- 
tumes,” for use in church and Sunday-school festivals. 
If anybody is foolish enough to suppose that young 
children will do good rather than get harm by asso- 
ciation with the theatre, or by setting up a theatre 
for themselves, he will not have to watch the thing 
long to change his mind on the subject, provided he 
has any mind to be changed. 


A child reads the spirit and feelings of its teacher 
even before it can read the alphabet. A babe can see 
a loving heart in the face which looks upon it, before 
it can say a word in recognition of the love it rejoices 
in. Letno teacher or parent suppose he can deceive 
a child on this point. A little boy, hardly more than 
two years old, who is easily controlled in his restless 


“Mamma 
will look pleasant at Harry, my darling,” was the 
instant rejoinder. And the boy was submissive to the 
sway of love. No asseveration of gentleness, or 
excuses for a show of any other spirit, will meet a 
child’s want, He knows when he is loved, and when 
love of him controls his parent or teacher. Never 
forget this in your intercourse with the little ones. 


This week we conclude the notes on the first seven 
years’ course of International Bible lessons. Next 
week we are to begin those on the new series. As pre- 
paratory to the fresh course of Bible study, we now 
lay before our readers a series of papers on the Book 
and its study, from a number of the more competent 
and distinguished Bible scholars of the world. Each 
of these articles in itself-has a rare value. Together 
they form an introduction to the popular study of the 
Bible, as prepared by writers best qualified to give 
instruction or suggestion in their several departments. 
It will he seen that the articles are arranged in their 
log'cal order, so as to form asymmetrical whole. To 


spirit in which its study should ‘be attempted. Dr. 

Scrivener testifies to the substantial accuracy of our 

common English version. Professor Curry reminds us 

hew Scripture explains Scripture. Professor Riddle 

gives hints fer the popular interpretation of the text. 

Professor Schaff tells of the varied helps to Biblestudy. 

Bishop Ellicott instructs in the wise use of these 

helps. Dr. Thomson points out the light shown on 

the Bible by the land where it was written. Canon 

Rawlinson exhibits the more prominent results of 
oriental discovery in verifying and illustrating the 
sacred record. Professor Hall emphasizes the gain in 
the study of the Word by an acquaintance with east- 

ern manners and customs. Dr. de Pressensé makes 

clear the place given to the inspired Book in the early 
Christian church ; and Chancellor Crosby suggests 
how the study of this Book may be promoted in the 
church of to-day. This concludes the series of papers 
on the Book and its study. But now for the new les- 
sons of the International series. These begin with 
the Gospel of Matthew. Dean Stanley lays before us 
the preparedness of the world for the advent of its 
Redeemer ; and Professor Godet compares the four 
Gospels in their distinctive peculiarities, Then come 
hints to Bible teachers. Mr. Moody speaks with 
characteristic heartiness of the importance of sticking 
at the work of study. Miss Yonge brings out aims 
and methods of Bible study. Dr. Chambers suggests 
the wise way of helping the young to meet popular 
skepticism. It need hardly be said that these articles 
were all prepared expressly for The Sunday School 
Times ; and that their presentation at this time are 
fresh evidence of the widespread interest in the plan 
of International Bible study ; and of the readiness 
of the conductors of this periodical to spare neither 
effort, nor expense, to secure to its subscribers the 
best aids and the highest stimulus in their continuous 
study of the Word of God. 





WHAT NOT TO STUDY. 


Nothing interferes with wise study on the part of 
the sincere Christian believer, like wrong study. 
Nothing so keeps him from getting the greatest gain 
out of his study, as his giving attention to that which 
he ought to let utterly alone. It becomes, therefore, 
a very important matter, when looking forward to a 
new year, or a new seven years, of study, to decide 
what not to study ; especially, what common subject 
of Christian study to turn from utterly and abso- 
lutely, as dangerous and unworthy. Chief among 
the improper subjects of study for the Christian is the 
study of himself; of his spiritual condition; of his 
emotions and aspirations ; of his moods and phases of 
feeling. All study of this kind stands in the way of 
true Christian efficiency and true Christian progress. 
All such study is to be religiously abstained from by 
a Christian believer. 

A self-satisfied sinner, or a person who has any 
doubt about his being a sinner, would do well to sit 
right down and examine himself, and to keep at this 
examination until he is convinced that he needs for- 
giveness, needs salvation, needs a Saviour. It is quite 
rigkt for him to question his motives, and to compare 
his thoughts and feelings with a perfect standard. He 
cannot be too eritical in his scrutiny, so long as he is 








begin with, ex-President Sears, shows why the Bible 
should be studied. Professor Phelps treats of the 





unready to admit his failures and his lack. But the 
moment a man is convinced that he is a helpless, 
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hopeless sinner, in and of himself, and that he must 
rest for salvation on the one Saviour of the lost, that 
very moment he ought to turn his eyes and his 
thoughts away from himself, and fix them on his 
Saviour. Thenceforward he is to pursue the Christian 
race, “looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of 
his faith ;” forgetting the things which are behind, 
and forgetting the things which are within. Why 
should he want to look at himself any longer? Can 
he find as much comfort in examining the processes 
of his own thoughts and feelings as in welcoming 
the “light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ”? Can he gain as much instruc- 
tion out of his own heart as out of the Bible? Can he 
honor God as much in rejoicing over his own attain- 
ments, or in brooding over his own unworthiness, as in 
straining every nerve in duty toward others, as God calls 
him toservice? Can he hope tomakeas much progress 
toward spiritual health and wholeness, by studying 
his own symptoms and prescribing for himself, as by 
leaving his case trustfully in the hands of the Great 
Physician? A wise earthly physician always forbids 
a patient to feel his own pulse, or to look at his own 
tongue. The less a sick man hus to do with his own 
treatment, the easier it is for his physician to bring 
him toward a cure. Had the serpent-bitten Israel- 
ites in the wilderness looked at themselves instead of 
at the uplifted serpent of brass, they would all have 
perished. While they turned away their eyes from 
the hope of their cure, to study the facts of their 
cure, the poison would have worked their ruin. He 
who was lifted up on the cross, as the serpent was 
lifted up in the wilderness, says to all who have 
been bitten by sin, “Look unto me, and be ye saved !” 
and whoever is conscious of needing salvation ought 
to obey this commandment of the only Saviour. 

There is always added danger through studying 
one’s danger. If soldiers, ordered to charge upon a 
battery of the enemy, were to stop and consider in 
the first place the imminent danger of the under- 
taking, and in the next place their readiness to face it, 
they would either refuse to move forward, or they 
would fail of success when they did move. Th:re 
was never a man 80 brave that he could afford to 
stop and examine his feelings as he came under fire. 
His only safety is in forgetting himself, and doing 
just what he is told to do. An acrobat walking a wire 
across Niagara River would lose his foothold if he 
stopped to examine his foothold. If he would keep his 
head in poise he must look up, and forward, with as 
little thought as possible of the perils of his critical 
position. To himas toevery other man whose course is 
attended by danger, the voice of Wisdom is, “ Let thine 
eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids look straight 
before thee.” A Christian disciple, whether before an 
intrenched enemy or on a dizzy height, is more likely 
to fail or to fall through taking time to consider his 
weakness or his peril. His safety is in moving right 
out upon the path of duty, regardless of all obstacles, 
and thoughtless of himself. He knows, to begin with, 
that without Christ he can do nothing. No self-exami- 
nation could set him lower than that. He knows, 
also, as a believer in Jesus, that he can do all things 
through Christ strengthening him. What higher 
confidence could he have, or does he need? 

Nor will one’s finer emotions ever stand close per- 
sonal inspection and doubting scrutiny. The truest 
and purest friendship on earth would fail of meeting 
the test of critical analysis, on either side, to ascer- 
tain beyond the possibility of doubt its unselfishness, 
its nobleness, its consistency with all other obliga- 
tions. Examining it too closely will bring inevitably 
a doubt of its reality or its propriety, when the 
recognizing of its duties and privileges would make 
it an unmixed joy. Dr. Bushnell tells of a godly 
and devoted mother who, through self-examination, 
was continually torturing herself into a doubt of her 
love for God. Seeking to show her the folly of this 
method with her affections, he asked her to devote a 
single week to a similar questioning of her love for 
her darling son, and see if she had not cause for 
doubting that. At the end of the week her pastor 


. 
bf 





found her in an agony of regret because she had 
found she had no real love for the child of her heart. 
Sharp self-examination will cause any tender-hearted 
believer to distrust his love, his faith, and his sin- 
cerity, as a child of God. If, indeed, one should 
become satisfied with himself through such a course, 
he would be further from the right than when he was 
in doubt, 

“Know thyself” was a heathen maxim. It is 
hardly more than heathenish to declare that “the 
proper study of mankind is man.” The poorest 
theme of a Christian’s study is himself. The grand- 
est is the study of his divine Model. The ost 
practical is the study of the Word of God, which 
shows to him his personal duty, and assures to him 
his success in the performance of that duty. 





INDIVIDUAL DUTY. 


However much we must rely, in our efforts for good, 
upon mutual help and upon organization and social 
machinery, the reformation of society and of the 
individual must ever depend on the exertions of 
individual will, working in a lonely way, and reliant, 
for its best labor, upon itself as helped by its God alone. 
The most imposing combination of men is strengthless 
unless it rests, at last, upon some independent power 
of mind. From an autocracy to a democracy, no 
aggregation of numbers can bring any strength to 
its work unless it is moved by the influence, in one of 
its members or in a thousand of them, of a spirit 
which would be willing, if need be, to go forth single- 
handed in all the bravery of an individual struggle. 

Charles Kingsley has strongly emphasized the 
essential nakedness of the most favored souls. Alone 


‘we must make our most important decisions in life, 


and alone we must go to the grave. The Germans 
call one of their greatest authors “the only,” because 
they find none but himself with whom to compare 
him. In a true sense the humblest man or woman 
may be called by the same title; and just as man 
rises in intelligence and in power for good, so does he 
perceive more and more clearly that God has made 
him a being who must, in large measure, do his 
own work in his own way, subject only to the Maker 
of all, From the upbuilding of the Christian church 
down to the performance of the humblest of life’s 


| labors, we are never absolved from the duty of indi- 


vidual development and individual influence. 

Some of the ignorant and superstitious oriental 
religions hold forward, as the greatest of human 
prizes, the ultimate absorption or destruction of the 
separate soul in some vast and incomprehensible 
impersonality. A similar eternity is ell that modern 
pantheists and materialists have to offer. But this is 
not the idea of the Christian faith. Tennyson, speak- 
ing of the work of nature unillumined by faith, 
exclaims : 

“How careful of the type she seems, 

How careless of the single life.” 
But Christianity reads these lines just the other way. 
For the individual, Christ was born into the world ; 
to him, as an individual, Christ calls; and for 
him, if he rejects his Saviour, the whole work of 
salvation is a failure. Over one reclaimed sinner all 
heaven rejoices; and on his single work, perhaps, 
may depend the welfare of tens of thousands whom 
he will never see. If the history of the world at 
large is the history of the work of individuals, still 
more is the record of the Christian church one long 
story of God’s dealings with the separate individualities 
who enter his service. Whether we look at men’s labor 
for others, or at those for the building up of their own 
character, we find both the call and the promise 
made to the individual, even though the call be as 
wide as humanity, and the promise extend to the 
latest generation. 

Most people profess to know the vast extent of one 
man’s possible power, and dull must be the mind that 
cannot narrate a long series of wonderful results 
growing from the labors of single, self-reliant wills. 
Most people, too, are ready to acknowledge that they 
have a personal duty and opportunity,—a duty to 





God and to man, and an opportunity possessed by 
nobody else. But too often faith is weakened by a 
dull acce: tance, as though it were a truism, of that 
which ought to be a constant vivifying influence upon 
one’s own life. Not until we know all that God 
knows can we estimate to the full the power and the 
sacredness of some one life which may seem the 
humblest in the world. If every Christian, save a 
single believer, were this very day to perish from the 
face of the earth, God could renew his church as 
easily as he cares for it now. There have been darker 
days in religious history than this day would be, were 
there but a single Christian to see its light. For that 
Christian the promises of the Bible would be just as 
true as they are now, and his trust ought to be as 
firm and unwavering as though he could see about 
him the whole company in heaven and earth. A 
modern pagan uttered a truth whose far-reaching 
power he little understood, when he wrote : 
“Though the many lights dwindle to one light, 
There is help if the heavens have one.” 

By the right contemplation of the power of indi- 
vidual influence, and of the positive duty of personal 
independent development, there can come nothing 
but strength to our faith and speed to our work. 
The most individual of men have not been the most 
egotistic or the most foolhardy. They have not 
spent their time in wicked self-examination or moody 
introspection. They have, like Paul, felt themselves 
to be God’s own messengers and representatives, and 
yet the humblest of his creatures. They have simply 
perceived their duty to themselves and to others, and 
have tried to follow it whithersoever it led. They 
have remembered that to God the man is more than 
the machine, the soul more than the tribal relation. 
They have looked beyond any present gregarious 
advantage, or the temporary glitter of numerical 
majorities. They have felt in their hearts the strong 
power of the Maker himself, and so have perceived, 
with Athanasius that one man with God is a major- 
ity. And thus have they wrought the better for 
him whom they serve, for their fellows, and for them- 
selves. They have remembered that one that fears 
God and eschews evil, is greater in God’s sight than 
a legion of those who prefer the fellowship of men to 
that of a pure heart,—even though he have to endure 
as many woes and temptations as the lonely sufferer in 
the land of Uz. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Whoever is set to the work of teaching must be willing 
to answer the same questions, or to declare the same 
truths, over and over again. Each new scholar must 
inquire and learn for himself anew. It is of no use for 
him to be told that those who were before him had this 
explained to them. Until Ae has the explanation, he is 
as much in the dark as if the truth were never disclosed 
to anybody. And there are those who never make their 
own what is told to them until they feel a personal need 
of its teachings. It is the same with the editor as with 
any other teacher. New subscribers want the informa- 
tion which has been given to the old ones; and old ones 
want it repeated to meet their new sense of need. There- 
fore, such questions as the following, demand our fresh 
attention, although they have, in substance, been answered 
before in our columns, 


Notwithstanding the varied supply of helps to the 
study of the International lessons, there are wants not 
yet met. From Canada comes the inquiry : 

Could you furnish me with the names of any leaflets—“ Inter- 
national Series’”’—adapted to the use of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church? I have met with a great number embodying 
the teachings of the Presbyterians, the Methodists, etc. ; and I 
should be glad to meet with some suited to the Church of 
England, 

As the plan of the International lessons looks to the 
study of the Bible in its entirety as a book, rather than 
to the study of any set of denominational tenets, a large 
share of the lesson leaves and quarterlies and question 
books prepared for its teaching are undenominational in 
their instructions. These aids to Bible study are in 
many a school supplemented by the catechism or dis- 
tinctive creed of its denomination. But by most of the 
prominent religious bodies denominational notes on the 
International lessons are issued in one form or another. 
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We know of nothing of this character prepared for 
schools of the Protestant Episcopal Church, although 
very many of those schools use the undenominational 
lesson helps of this course of study. An edition of the 
American Sunday-school Union Scholar’s Hand Book 
has been “arranged by a committee for the use of 
Sunday-schools of the Protestant Episcopal Church, with 
reference to the church year 1879-1880”—from Decem- 
ber 1, 1879, to December 1, 1880. This is a question 
book, however, and not a series of leaflets. It can be 
obtained at 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


From another correspondent, whom, for obvious reasons, 
we shall not locate, comes this call for elementary in- 
formation : 

Thinking that perchance you might know some good work 
explaining what is meant by normal class work in connection 
with Sunday-schools, I venture to trouble you to procure me 
such awork, I have to grite an essay on that subject, and yet, 
so far in my reading, I have failed to understand what is 
meant by the term, and what is its object. One ministerial 
brother told me it simply meant Bible class work; if so, then 
I understand it somewhat. 

Normal school work has much the same meaning in 
the Sunday-school sphere as in the sphere of the secular 
school. Webster’s dictionary defines the “normal school” 
as “a school whose methods of instruction are to serve as 
a model for imitation; an institution for the education of 
teachers.” The object is in each sphere to fit and train 
intending teachers. Sunday-school teachers ought to be 
trained teachers, knowing what to teach and how to teach 
it. The normal school ideais to meet this need. Its chief 
work is to declare and illustrate the principles and the 
art of teaching. Incidentally, it has to instruct in the 
matter of teaching, as well as in its methods, The Amer- 
ican normal school—or the normal class, as it is more 
commonly called in the Sunday-school—includes the two 
departments occupied in the English plan of the training 
class and the practice class. It trains the teachers in the 
study of that which they are to teach, and it practices 
them in the use of the material they have gathered. In 
our issue of November 8, we gave an outline of a normal 
class course of forty lessons. If our correspondent had 
been already assigned to the writing of his essay on this 
theme, he would perhaps have met with this illustration 

of the normal class idea in his reading; for he is a sub- 
scriber to The Sunday-School Times. The best general 
work on the subject is Dr. Vincent’s Sunday-school In- 
stitutes and Normal Classes, published by Phillips and 
Hunt, 805 Broadway, New York, at seventy-five cents. 


The training of scholars in a love for the cause of 
missions is a subject which has been often referred to in 
these columns, Suggestiors of methods and helps in 
this line were given in our issues for January 19 and 
Fcbruary 9, 1878, and February 1 and February 15, 
1879. Information is again asked for, in the following 
note from a teacher in Toronto: 

Ihave a class of fourteen boys, ranging from ten to twelve 
years of age, and I want to interest them in foreign missions. 
Can you suggest any plan I might adopt, and any books, papers, 
or magazines I could get for this purpose? 

To begin with, the teacher must be interested in this 
cause; must be familiar with its history and its heroes. 
There are missionary periodical publications for both 
young and old, in the different denominations, These 
are easily obtainable through the several missionary 
boards. Then there are books in great variety, showing 
the men and the fields throughout the world of missions, 
The Life of Bishop Patteson is a thrilling book for boys. 
Home Life in Syria, by the Rev. Dr. Jessup; Zulu Land, 
by the Rev. Lewis Grout; The Story of Madagascar, by 
the Rev. Dr. Mears; Our Life in China, by Mrs. Nevius ; 
ten Years on the Euphrates, by C. H. Wheeler; Forty 
Years in the Turkish Empire, by the Rev. Dr. Goodell ; 
The Romance of Missions, by Maria A. West, and a 
whole library of similar works, are available for the 
purpose indicated. The boys may be set to reading these 
hooks, and then reporting on them to the other members 
of the class ; telling what they have learned in the read- 
ing. They may be also set to find Bible commands for 
missionary work. They may form a missionary band by 
themselves, if their Sunday-school is not engaged in the 
work; and contribute of their earnings in behalf of some 
particular missionary field, perhaps being in correspond- 
ence with those whom they aid. They should know of 
the ficid they are helping, should draw maps of it, should 
find out about its people, its history, its needs, and its 
prospects, There ought to be missionary anniversaries 
or other missionary services in the school to which they 
beiong; but if there are none of these, they can get a 
great deal of inspiration and instruction from an inspired 
and instructed teacher. 


CHISEL WORK. 
BY MARGARET J, PRESTON, 


’Tis the Master who holds the mallet, 
And day by day 

He is chipping whate’er environs 
The form away : 

Which, under His skillful cutting, 

' He means shall be 

Wrought silently out to beauty 
Of such degree 

Of faultless and full perfection, 
That angel eyes 

Shall look on the finished labor 
With new surprise 

That even His boundless patience 
Could grave His own 

Features upon such fractured 
And stubborn stone. 


’Tis the Master who holds the chisel ; 
He knows just where 

Its edge should be driven sharpest, 
To fashion there 

The semblance that He is carving ; 
Nor will He let 

One delicate stroke too many, 
Or few, be set 

On forehead or cheek, where only 
He sees how all 

Is tending,—and where the hardest 
The blow should fall, 

Which crumbles away whatever 
Superfluous line 

Wouid hinder His hand from making 
The work divine. 


With tools of thy choosing, Master, 
We pray Thee, then, 

Strike just as Thou wilt ; as often, 
And where, and when, 

The vehement stroke is needed. 
I will not mind, 

If only Thy chipping chisel 
Shall leave behind 

Such marks of Thy wondrous working, 
And loving skill, 

Clear carven on aspect, stature, 
And face, as will— ~ 

When discipline’s ends are over— 
Have all sufficed 

To mould me into the likeness 
And form of Christ. 

Lexington, Virginia. 
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WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
BY THE REV. BARNAS SEARS, D.D., LL.D. 
When a friend dies, we often wish we could so far fol- 
low him in thought, and the gates could be left so much 
ajar, that we could look in and learn the great mystery 


our future existence. But are we quite sure that our 
mortal vision could bear that revelation, or that this kind 
of knowledge, even if it were possible, would be profitable 
to us? We have something better than that. Christ, 
who lived for countless ages in the spirit world, and saw 
everything with an omniscient eye, came to this world 
from the bosom of the Father as “the faithful and true 
witness.” He has told us more and better things than 
Paul could tell after being “caught up to the third 
heavens ;” and Lazarus made no such revelation, nor 
could he make such, as Ohrist has made, 

But why do we ask for further ‘revelation when we 
} have within our reach in the Bible, vastly, almost infi- 


treasure of the most important truth of the highest wis- 
dom in our hands, how can we neglect it, as if we pre- 
ferred ignorance to knowledge, darkness to light ? 
of truth, that truth which it interests us most to know, 


Bible? Shall we go to those modern scientists who will 
believe in nothing that they cannot touch with their 


all their experiments, they have detected nothing super- 
natural, “ neither angel nor spirit,” God nor immortality ? 


much as that. Now where are they, and what did they 





you, with your moral finstinets, and your natural: longings 
for a perfect state of being? Do you feel attracted to 
that dark abyss of annihilation to which these men invite 
you? Will you put on a hard, iron face, and say to your- 
self, Those bright evening clouds which gild the western 
sky at the sunset of life, may, for me, go out in darkness, 
and cease to lead my thoughts to the more golden fields 
beyond ? 

Without the Bible we can have no faith, no certainty 
of our immortality, no clear evidence that God loves the 
world or cares for the souls of men, Without it the 
flower of Christian society would pass away; nations 
would revert to barbarism; the moral law would be 
relaxed, and selfishness and beastliness would be supreme. 
We see signs enough of this already among those who 
reject the Bible. 


The history of the Bible is the only authentic history 
of the early ages of the world. During the flourishing 
period of the Jewish nation, it stands side by side with 
Greek and Roman history. Are the heroic ages of the 
latter in any respect superior to the patriarchal age of 
the former? Was Romulus a better founder of a nation 
than Abraham, John a better lawgiver than Moses, the 
Roman kings and consuls superior to Joshua and the 
judges? Were not the fortunes of the Jews, under 
patriarchs, judges, and kings, and during their captivity, 
and after their return, as various and instructive as those 
of other ancient nations? 

The elements of modern civilization are to be sought 


of Grecian and Roman culture. If history is to be studied 
in its causes, the present age must be studied in the light 
of Christianity, which, in its purity, is found only in the 
Bible. 
Look, then, at the literature of the Bible. The child 
finds for itself stories like that of Joseph, and parables 
like the Prodigal Son. The maiden finds Arcadian pas- 
torals like that of Ruth. The man of affairs finds his 
tastes gratified in the historical books of both Testa- 
ments. The lover of poetry finds lyrical beauty and 
sweetness in the Psalms of David, dramatic power in 
Job, and lofty description in Isaiah. The moralist can 
read the Proverbs ; the public censor, the minor prophets; 
the lover of argument and eloquence, the epistles of 
Paul; the contemplative man, the writings of John. 
But what shall we say of that ideal of perfection and 
those matchless teachings which place Christ immeas- 
urably above all other men? In this wide range of pro- 
ductions, every power of the reason and the imagination 
is exercised, every passion of the human heart moved. 
But beside history and literature, we have in the Bible 
a rich source of doctrinal instruction with which that 
of no other book can compare. This is not the place to 
exhibit the grand and sublime theology of the Bible, 
God and his attributes, sin and redemption, and the final 
consummation of all things, are themes too large and too 
lofty to be even touched upon here. 


Just now our popular literature is flooded with what 


revealed to him. We are anxious to know the mode of | is called “Liberal Christianity.” How shall we deal 


with it? Shall we accept it, or reject it? or shall we 
make a compromise ? 

For example, what shall we do with the Old Testa- 
ment, which we are told is antiquated? Paul indeed 
teaches us that, having served its purpose as an intro- 
ductory dispensation, Judaism has passed away. He 
tells us that it was imperfect ; but he does not say it was 
false. What a child learns in school is imperfect, but 
not false. 

Without reasoning in a circle, we can say that what 
men learn from the admitted facts of history, without 
regard to inspiration, teaches them, as all the civilized 
world believes, that Christ is not only the best of all men, 


nitely, more than we have yet learned? With such a| but the truest of all religious teachers. Now what does 


he say of the Old Testament,—of the law and the 
prophets? Till we know more than he knew, we shall 
do well to take the place of disciples, and learn of him. 


Now, if we belong to that better class who aré in search What do I believe of the Old Testament? I believe just 


what he teaches. My friends, go to him, rather than to 


where can we find it with more certainty than in the | our popular writers, for your faith. He believed in the 


Old Testament. Study his words on this subject. 
Another example. It is said, “If men are sin and 


hands or see through a microscope, and be told that, in | honest in their faith, it does not matter much what they 


believe.” What does Christ teach on this point? Has 
believing anything to do with salvation, according to his 


The Sadducees and the old Greek philosophers told us as | teaching? There is one thing that it is perilous not to 


believe; namely, that God sent his Son into the world 


do for mankind compared with what Christ and the | to redeem sinners. It does matter much whether a man 
apostles have done? Their age, and the age which fol- | believes in Christ or not. 
lowed, finding nothing substantial in those airy dreams, | saved, and he that believeth not—” shall also be saved? 
turned away from the cheerless prospect, and sought con- | Not so. Some truths are less fundamental than others, 


“He that believeth shall be 





solation in a hope of immortality. And how is it with | and may not be necessary to salvation. Some things are 


in the teachings of the New Testament and the influence © 
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mere matters of opinion. On these, men may innocently 
“Search the Scriptures, and 
Do not mistake the religious 
fancies of our romance and magazine writers for divine 


oracles, 


entertain different views. 
see if these things are so.” 


With these specimens, I pass on, 

There is next the exegetical reading of the Bible, or 
the study of its meaning and true interpretation. When 
we see so many different interpretations of our constitu- 
tion and laws, we need not be surprised to find some 
difficulty in understanding so ancient a book as the Bible. 
In studying its words, the theologian can consult the 
original languages to learn their meaning. 
reader must use the English translation, 
this answers every purpose. 
tion was taken largely from older versions, carrying us 
back one or two hundred years beyond his time. Not a 
few words have changed their meaning since then. 
Kither a modern English version, or one in another lan- 
guage, is useful to explain such words, A brief commen- 
tary answers the same purpose, and will, moreover, clear 
up difliculties arising from peculiar idioms, ancient and 
oriental customs, and historical allusions. 


The common 
Iii most cases 


Beyond the meaning of words, there is the connection 
and train of thought which is best learned by selecting 
at first some easy book, like the Gospel of John, and 
studying it as a whole, and then its parts in the light 
of the whole, and afterwards by frequent repetitions 


for practical or devotional purposes, when new light’ 


will very often break in upon the mind, No other 
book will bear repetition like the Bible. Most books 
lose their interest after the novelty of the first reading 
is gone, Notso withthe Bible. One of the evidences 
of its divinity is the well-known fact of its being as 
inexhaustible as it is authoritative and consoling. Men 
have drawn instruction and consolation from it fron 
childhood to old age, and found more richness, variety, 


and power in it at last than at first, Every new experi- 


ence of life draws attention to some feature not noticed 


before. <A literary lady, who read the Bible much, once 
said to me, she had never observed that it was a widow’s 
Bible till she became a widow herself. Walter Scott 
said, just before dying, “Give me the book ;” and when 
he was asked, “ What book?” replied; “ There is but one 
book.” 

In Raphael’s picture of St. Cecilia, she is represented 
as looking upward to catch the strain of an angelic choir, 
and unconsciously dropping her musical instruments to 
the earth, to which they belonged. In like manner, when 
death is approaching, the saint, looking heavenward, 
drops the reading of all books but this one. 


If all our reading should be proportioned to the amount | 


of good to be derived from it, which none surely will 


deny, the Bible should have a conspicugus place among | 
It teaches us what we ought to know, what | 
we ought to believe, what we ought to love, and what we | 


our books. 


ought to practice. No culture so adorns the mind as that 
of the Christian virtues and Christian graces. If we 
look for the brightest lives that have been lived on earth, 
they will be found among those who have lived “ fast by 
the oracles of God.” The best communities are those 
that are made up of such people. We have the example 
of the primitive church, guided by Christ and his apos- 
tles with the living word of inspiration on their lips, 
afterwards to be recorded for all future ages. Contrast 
this with the church of later centuries, when the Bible 
was withheld from the people. Compare Puritan Eng- 
land, where the language of the Bible was on every 
tongue, with the England of Charles IT., when loose 
comedies and ribald songs were preferred to God’s holy 
word, 

We ourselves have known, in our own day, men in all 
situations of life, and women as daughters, wives, and 
mothers, whose characters were formed on the model of 


the Bible, and we have seen those who had no regard for | 


that neglected book. We have known communities 
which profess to follow its divine principles and others 
which trample upon them, and we know full well with 


which of the two the greatest amount of virtue, peace, | 


prosperity, and happiness were found. 

The Bible has generally been valued in proportion as 
it wes studied. The Waldensians and Huguenots carried 
it about with them as their daily food. Wiclif and Tyn- 
dale were so anxious for the common people to have this 
precious treasure that they translated it at the peril of 
their lives. Luther, who translated the whole Bible, 


. ! 
siid, “I have shaken every tree, and found fruit on each 


one.” Oh, what beautiful and grand images must forever 
remain in the minds of those men who have recently 


written the lives of Christ and of St. Paul ! 


Now, in conclusion, if a man would think more of his | the conditions of the message,—that we read as learners | “ By faith ye are saved; it is the gift of God”? we are 








jut King James’s transla- 


| surface than he had seen aforetime. 
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| immortal than of his earthly interests ; if he would fortify 


himself against temptation; if he would beautify and 
ennoble his character; if he would have the confidence 
of all men; if he would make his house a happy home; 
if he would be a good citizen and true patriot; if he 
| would be loved and respected in life, and honored in his 
death, and leave behind the heritage of a blessed memory, 
let him give a due portion of time to the study of that 
Book which never led a votary astray, or conducted one 
in any ather path than that of present inward peace and 
satisfaction, and, finally, of life everlasting. 
Saunton, Virginia, 


| — 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 

An astronomer was once exploring, on a clear night, 
the surface of the moon, His telescope, as he thought, 
' was in perlect order. 
serted the The atmosphere was clear, not a 
cloud was to be seen. Almost with the naked eye he 
could see the moon’s mountains and valleys. With his 
splendid lens he hoped to make discoveries not seen by 
any astronomer before him. He was not at the first dis- 
He distinctly saw living inhabitants in the 
He rubbed his eyes with astonishment, and again 
gazed, and gazed again, with trembling rapture. He cer- 
tainly saw moving creatures walking with gigantic strides 
over the valleys and the mountains. At last the mystery 
was solved. One side of his new lens had not been 
cleansed. Upon it were a few infinitesimal insects, 
which, magnified by the glass to his eye, looked like 


in tube. 


appointed, 
| moon. 


strange animals, unlike any known to the natural history | 
When the lens was rubbed clean, the strange | 


of earth, 
animals vanished, and he saw no more on the moon’s 
So much depends, 
_ in scientific discovery, on the condition of the medium 
one looks through, and its freedom from things foreign to 
the objects it was made for. 

The same principle holds good in the study of the word 
of God. An investigator of the Bible often sees what is not 


i there, and as often fails to see that which is there, 


through some subtle defect in the spirit or the methods 
which he brings with him to his work. Grave errors are 
foisted into the sacred pages, and hidden truths remain 
| hidden, for the want of undistorted vision in the looker-on. 
How, then, may such failures in the study of the Bible be 
avoided? <A few principles deserve mention, which, for 
the most, lie back of the study itself. 
1. We need to bring to the Bible a predisposition to 
_ believe it. The existence of such a book presupposes faith. 
Men are made to be believers of something, not doubters 
of everything. This book is God's tribute to the believ- 
ing spirit with which he has endowed the soul of every 
man, Faith itself is a vigorous, life-like thing. It be- 
tokens vital force. We may better believe a falsehood if 
it be a great one, and, so far as a falsehood can be, a pure 
| one, than to believe hothing. Some heathen systems of 


| of him, he needs to recover a faculty which he has lost. 

| To this faculty of faith the Bible makes appeal. 

is likely to discover its true meaning if he comes to it 
predisposed to doubt and cavil and deny. He is the very 
man to see monsters in his telescope. 
clean and clear. 

| 2. We need to come to the Bible in the spirit of learners 

desiring to be tavyht, We must come as inquirers. The 


book is a revelation, or it is nothing. God speaks in it, | 


or nobody speaks who deserves a hearing. Men often 

flounder in unfathomed depths, in their soundings of 
divine truth, because they are bent on making the Scrip- 
‘tures whatythey ought to be, instead of simply asking 
| what they are. 
| Suppose that God were now to speak to us in any other 
form of revelation. Suppose that we heard him speak- 
ing audibly from the mountains, or saw him writing his 
words in flame on the sky, and that we believed that. 
Should we not listen in awestruck silence? Should we 
venture to correct the voices, or revise the records? 
Should we dare to do any other than reverently to ask, 
“What is this which God is saying tous’ ? Yet this 
Bible comes to us with just such authority It speaks to 
us on the assumption that we are learners. nothing more. 
It gives to us the privilege of inquiry, notning else. Some 
portions of ithave come to us literally from quaking moun- 
tains and flaming skies. The heavens have been opened, 
and angels of God have come down ; the earth has been 
shaken, and men have stood in fear of their lives, to make 
| God’s thoughts clear to us. We expose ourselves to all 

manner of misreadings if we fail to accept this as one of 


A new lens had recently been in- | 


religion are vastly better than nothing. He is a weakling | 
who is a universal skeptic. To make a full-grown man | 


No man | 


His lens is not | 


Se 
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at the feet of a teacher, as inquirers waiting in solemn 
silence for God’s answers. 
8. It follows, therefore, that we must come to the Scrip- 


, tures as an infallible source of all the truth they were meant 


to teach. God makes no mistakes. He has never spoken 
of what he did not know. Scientists discover in the nat- 
ural world the working of a power which is not given to 
blunders. We find the same in the world of revelation. 
This is the working of a mind which knows its own intent. 
It never speaks in sibylline leaves. 

There are things, there are truths, great and valuable to 
human welfare, which the Bible is not meant to teach. 
On such it has no authority, and claims to have none. 
' But on all the great moral truths on which man’s salvation 
| rests, this book is infallible. It is this or it is nothing. 
It speaks as one having authority. Never man spake 
like it. It does not offer us, as human science often does, 
a bundle of hypotheses. It is a book of verities. What 
we learn from it, we may safely say we know. It is not 
merely a possible revelation, or a probable one, to be 
tested by something to come after. 
fixed and final. 
have, another. 


It is a certainty, 
The world never had, and never will 
We need to believe this. We need to 
come to it expecting to find no mistakes. We need to 
approach it, as we put our ear to a perfect telephone, 
assured that it will put forth no uncertain sound. 
| We must not come as ec/vcf/ct, assuming to test it by 
| our own wisdom, and to say, “This is true, and that is 
| false ; this is from God, and that is from man; here the 
| Holy Spirit speaks, and there man blunders.” Of very 
| little worth would a revelation be, of that sort. Ycta 
very large proportion of human errors in the reading of 
God’s word have arisen from this eclectic method of the 
reading, in which the man assumes to patch up a revela- 
tion sor himself out of fragments culled here and there 
from the inspired pages. If we give up faith in it as an 
infallible revelation, we virtually give up the whole of it. 
God has given us no principles of interpretation by which 
to exercise this eclectic skill. No two men may find in 
the book the same revelation, That which is Bible to 
you may not be Bible to me. 


4, From the principle just named it follows that we 
need to come to the Scriptures with equal faith in the Old 
and the New Testaments. The very nature and object of 
the volume as a revelation from God forbids the distine- 
tion men often make, to the discredit of the Old Testa- 
ment. If both Testaments are not the word of God, 
neither is the word of God. Our chief evidence of the 
inspiration of the one, is the word of the inspired men who 
made the other. One inspiring mind runs through the 
whole. The volume is a structure, in which every part is 
complement to every other part. Genesis and the Reve- 
lation are what Alpha and Omega are to the alphabet in 
which the New Testament was written. We lose vastly 
of the richness and the vitality of the Old Testament, if 
| we cherish less trust in it as the word of God than we 
| feel in the New. Then, as for the New Testament, we 
| cannot fully understand its meaning if we do not under- 
stand the Old. Certain entire books in the two divisions 
are twin volumes. Each is essential to the interpretation 
of the other. The Epistle to the Hebrews we cannot 
| read aright without understanding the Book of Leviticus. 
The Book of the Revelation needs for its interpretation 
the Book of Daniel. We, perhaps, think that weall of us 
understand the Book of Psalms; but certain of the Psalms : 
of David were not, and could not be, fully understood 
till the Gospels were written. This unity of the volume 
as a structure, made up of interdependent parts, is a most 
vital principle in the true reading of it. If we ignore it, 
we get but a fragmentary Bible. We can only pick 
up here and there particles of truth, as a cannon-ball 
skips by ricochet over the surface of a lake, touching it 
only in spots. Is not this the practical working of much 
of the so-called study of the sacred books? 

5. The principle just developed involves another of 
equal moment. It is that we must come to the word of 
God depending largely on the book itself for its own interpre- 
tation. He is a wise man in divine knowledge who has 
learned to make Scriptyre interpret Scripture. The 
Bible contains a vast fund of ba/anced truths. It abounds 
with truths which are opposites without being contraries. 
One is set over against another. Thus do we read, “God 
is a consuming fire”? we also read, “ God is love.” Are 
we threatened by the declaration “ God visits the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children”? we turn a leaf, and 
are relieved by the assurance that “ the son shall not bear 
the iniquity of the father; the soul that sinneth, i¢ shall 
die.” Are we admonished that “no man can come unto 
Christ, except the Father draw him”? we are also in- 
vited : “ Whesoever wi//, let him come.” Are we taught 
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also entrusted that “by works a man is justified, ait not 
by faith only.’ 

So the grand principles of truth are given to us as if 
in responsive chants, in which deep calleth unto deep. | 
There are senses in which all these words are true. | 
Apparent contradictions are profoundest verities. Yet | 
we do not learn this except by allowing Scripture to | 
interpret Scripture. Text limits text. Voice answers | 
voice. How full the world has been of partial theologies, 
and how many good men have fought good men, because 
each heard but one of responsive voices, read but one of | 
twin texts, and so misread the fujlness of God’s meaning! 

It often excites our surprise that godly men and 
women seem so profoundly acquainted with divine things, 
wno read little or nothing but their Bibles. We marvel 
that they know so much. We wonder that the mysteries | 
of revelation disturb them so little. We are amazed that | 
what other men call contradictions give them no trouble. | 





Yet this | 
These godly ones | 


| 


What large, comprehensive souls they are! 
phenomenon is no matter for surprise. 
are wise readers of the word. 
explain itself. 


They give it room to 
They compare text with tex 
with Gospel, prophet with apostle, St. Peter with St. | 
John, St. Paul with St. James; so they become very 
learned, even in things hard to be understood. That | 
was a most natural prediction of President Edwards that 
“Ethiopians ” might become “ very knowing” in divine 
things. So they may, through the spirit of trust in God’s 
word, that it will make its own meaning clear. The 
deepest things of God are these balanced things, which | 
the mind grasps in no other way than in their mysterious 
union, and which an illiterate mind may .thus grasp as 
firmly as the wisest. me an old Bible, well 
thumbed, the margins of which are full of penciled | 
references to parallel passages, and I know that it has been 
the comfort of some saint who became profound and 
comprehensive in his knowledge of the mind of God. He 
made discoveries which philosophers have sought for and | 
have not found. 


t, Gospel | 


Show 


6. If space permitted, I would speak of the necessity of | 
recognizing the element of time in the study, especially of | 
the elder Scripture ; and also of the necessity of bringing | 
to the study a reasonable, yet not servile, respect for the | 
comments of learned men upon the Bible. But passing | 
these I must hasten to speak of one other element in the 
spirit with which we approach the book; yet it is one 
which my readers will readily anticipate for themselves. | 
It is that of prayer for the illumination of the same Spirit 
who inspired the Bible. Richard Baxter used to study the 
texts of his sermons on his knees. For the sake of defin- | 
ing to his own mind more clearly the precise object of his | 
prayer, he would place his finger on the word of which | 
he wanted a clearer notion, or a deeper sense, and would 
pray: “Lord, reveal even ¢his to me; show me thy 
meaning !” Is it any wonder that the old church of | 
Kidderminster was shaken by those sermons as by a 
mighty wind ? 

As a rational expedient for learaing God’s thought in 
God’s word, prayer means more than we are apt to think, 
when in glib phrase we commend, and, perhaps, practice | 
it. Ifyou had received a message from a friend, of great 
thoment to your welfare, and if there were parts of it 
which you could not understand, to whom would you go for 
information? If you could, would you not ask that 
friend himself to tell you what he meant? You would 
ask him to put it into other language. You would ask , 
for an illustration. If he had the power to increase your 
knowledge, or to lift up your mind toa level with his dark 
sayings, would you not ask him to do that? 

Just this is the thing we do, when we pray for illu- 
mination by the Holy Spirit, in our study of God’s word. 
We go straight to the Author of it, and ask him what he 
meant. We go to the Author of these minds of ours, and 
ask him to expand and enlighten them. We go to the 
Author of that grace without which spiritual knowledge 
is impossible, and ask him to perfect his own work within 
us, We seek thas to put God’s work in our souls en 
rapport with God’s work in the written word. There is 
a secret communion of the spirit of God with our spirits, 
which is in some respects of the same nature as that of 
the revelation of his will in the Scriptures. 
response of spirit to Spirit 
What is more natural ? 





This secret 
, we seek to set in motion. 
None but God can know God. 
None but God, therefore, can interpret God. 

There are portions of the Bible which the ablest 
scholars and most devoted men are not sure that they 
fully understand. An eminent commentator, recently 
deceased, says, in his comments on a certain text, “I 
must frankly confess that I do not know what this lan- 
guage means,” The same author, with the modesty of 


true learning, says of other passages: “This is the | 


| it not be that these sealed pages are waiting for the 


| understand some of them, who had not had his heart broken 


| of the head as of the heart. 


| means: 


|in Great Britain must have heard much about a revised 


| of the Province of Canterbury, and has since been dili- 


| completed for another year or two; and the Apocrypha, 


' gently compared and revised” (as it describes itself on 


_narrative parts, or materially trench upon its doctrinal | them over and over again to his class, and found his 


explanations soon forgotten by his pupils. 
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oookiils meaning; with certainty I cannot speak.” May 
wisdom of a future age to unlock them? They are for 
the time like the book which St. John saw in the Revela- | 
tion of Patmos, which “no man was found worthy to | 
open and to read.” May it not be that they are waiting, 
not so much for the learned philologist, or the scholar 
most profoundly versed in oriental research, so for an 
age in which Christians shall enjoy more intimate union ; 
with Christ? By bringing to the word a deepened expe- 


They may see as in the broad light of neaven 
that which we see through a glass darkly. 

I have remarked that perhaps we all think we under- | 
stand the Book of Psalms. Yet one of our most eminent 
American exegetes once said that “no man could fully | 
by some great sorrow.”’ So there may be other treasures | 
of divine wisdom in the deep seas of Scripture which 
will come up to the surface of the world’s thought only 
at the call of some generation of Christians who shall 
bring to the search for them an experience which can 
spring only from much prayer and communion with God. 
Such knowledge of the word the Holy Ghost may give 
to chosen ones whom God creates to be the world’s 
prophets and seers. God may say to such a one what 
the four and twenty elders said in the new song which 
they sang: “Thou art worthy to take the book and to | 
open the seals thereof.” To such men, when their time | 
shall come, the understanding of all parts of God’s word | 
may be very simples It may be not so much the work 
They may, by a sort of holy 
intuition, take in and give to the world inspired truths 
which have been long waiting, as if at the gates of the 
morning. They shall know at last what that language 
“Say not, Who shall ascend into heaven, or 
Who shall descend into the deep? The word is nigh 
thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart.” 


Andover, Massachusetts. 





CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 


BY THE REV. 


F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 


Almost ‘every reader of the Bible in America and 
or corrected translation of the Holy Scriptures, which was 
undertaken in 1870, by the direction of the convocation 


gently carried on by two companies of British scholars (one 
for the Old and one for the New Testament), meeting at 
Jerusalem Chamber within the precincts of Westminster 
Abbey, in council and concert with two similar companies 
assembling at New York. After ten years of patient 
labor, the New Testament is almost ready, and will be 
| published in he course of the year 1880, if nothing un- 
expected shall intervene. The Old Testemnent will not be 


which is regarded with more respect here than on the 
other side the Atlantic, will probably appear simultane- 
ously with the Old Testament. 

While this work has been going on, and the progress | 
made by the several companies in each monthly session 
has been duly reported by the press in every country 
where the English language is spoken, it is natural to | 








expect that plain andsimple Christians should have looked | 
at the whole enterprise with some misgiving, as if it cast | 
a shadow of doubt upon that venerable translation “out 
of the original tongues, with the former translations dili- 


the title-page), which has been in general use since A. D, 
1611, a space of no less than 268 years. “ e we all 
this time been using an untrustworthy Bible?” it is easy 
to ask, “or, if we can trust the Bible we have, why disturb 
our minds, and break in upon our daily habits by offering 
us another, which still you tell us is mainly the same?” 
A question of this kind is so reasonable in itself, and 
deals with a subject of such vast importance, that it de- 
mands an answer at once brief and distinct; and such an 
answer, if it can be given at all, may perhaps be more 
fitly suggested by one who, like the writer of the present | 
paper, has been actively engaged on the task of revision 
from its commencement down to its present hour. 

Our reply to the first branch of the inquiry shall be 
positive and direct. The English Bible now in genera! 
use can safely be trusted for all practical purposes by | 
private Christians. No fair and honest changes that can | 
possibly be made in a new translation will affect the 
general tone of the book, or alter the circunistances of the 





teaching. What is now gathered from Scripture by the 


| expression be modified, 
| book, even as he is seen in the old, as the refuge of sin- 


then as now, 
| rience of the truth, the men and women of that age may | 
| be able to read aright that which now we scarcely read 
jat all. 





devout reader will be gathered still, however the outwar( 
Christ will be seen in the ne: 


nera, as the Saviour of the world, The types and proph- 
ecies of the elder covenant will still prepare the way for 
his coming in the flesh, His miracles, his wisdom of 
speech, his sufferings and death and resurrection ; all his 
comfortable promises, his gracious assurances of mercy ,— 
not one of them will be absent, set forth in lively colors, 
for the edification of God’s people. 

Then why attempt to improve what is confessed to be 
sufficiently good for all practical purposes; especially as, 
by so doing, the prejudices of many worthy persons must 


needs be shocked, the minds of some humble and pious 


members of Christ’s church perplexed, and even unset- 
tled? This is the real question at issue, to which we will 


try to address ourselves; and before doing so, the present 
| writer is bound frankly to confess that there was a time 


when he believed that the inconveniences and dangers 
attending a formal revision of the Bible of 1611 exceeded 
in weight any advantages which might accrue from it. 
His judgment has been influenced, though slowly and 
with some reluctance, by the growing necessity for a 
change imposed by the rapid enlargement of the field of 
biblical knowledge within the last forty years; and his 
new opinion has been not a little confirmed by the expe- 
rience he has gained while actually engaged upon the 
execution of the work. 


1. The true apology for a fresh revision of our English 
Bible may be stated in these words: What is good enough 
| for most purposes ou! ht not to suffic ‘e when our very best is 
justly required at our hands, God has been pleased to 
make to us a revelation of his will in regard to the sub- 
ject which most deeply concerns the human mind, that 
one which ought to guide our behavior in this life and 
shape our expectations for the life to come. This, his 


| most gracious and free gift, he might have conveyed to us 


in other ways; but he has been pleased to employ human 
language, preserved for our study, in a certain book. 
Amidst the diversities of tongues spoken in the world, he 
has chosen two: Hebrew for the instruction of the single 
nation which he first called to b: the special guardians of 
his sacred oracles (Rom. 8:2); Greek (the more perfect 
instrument of thought as yet known among men), because 
its wide diffusion at the period of our Lord’s incarnation 
brought the gospel home at once to a large portion of 
the civilized world. Hebrew, and, toa great extent, Greek 
also, are now dead languages, the common speech of no 
people on the face of the earth. Hence arises the press- 
ing necessity of transferring those sacred writings which 
were given to all men “to make wise unto salvation ” 
into a form which shall be intelligible to the people; and 
since modern languages, as well as ancient, are in a state 
of perpetual change, it is unavoidable that a revision of 
the one book designed for universal use should from time 
to time be reviewed, corrected, and modernized, unless we 
would have it gradually but surely cease to be understood. 
The English language is on all essential points, whether 
of diction or grammar, the same that it was a thousand 
years ago; yet we should make but a poor provision for 
the unlearned if we put them off with such a version as 
Sir Frederic Madden and Mr. Forshall published for 


| Wyckliffe’s (about A.D. 1380), to say nothing of those 
| older translations into English which usually bear the 
| erroneous name of Anglo-Saxon ; such a one, for instance, 
| as was inserted in the tenth century between the lines of 


that magnificent copy of the Latin Gospels, about twelve 
hundred years old, now preserved in the British Museum 
(Cotton, Nero D. iv), and often called the book of Dur- 
ham, These are all English, yet as little intelligible to 
ordinary readers as the original Greek or Hebrew them- 
selves. Nor is the case so much altered as we might 
imagine with the older + -isions made since the Reforma- 
tion, Tyndases New Testament (A. D. 1526), so loudly 
and so justly praised in modern times, would be hard 
reading indeed for the multitude, even after making all 
due allowance for the grotesque and inconsistent spelling 
of the old printers. Nearly all the antiquated phrases 
and words which puzzle ordinary students to this day 


| are retained from his version, though very much has been 
| removed by successive revisers between his date and that 


of our present Bible, Such are, “I do you to wit” (2 Cor. 
8:1) and “by and by” (Luke 21 : 9), an expression which 


‘once meant “immediately,” as the Greek does, but has 
| now come to signify the very opposite ; 


s0 inveterate (as 


| Archbishop Trench somewhere observes) is the habit of 


procrastination in mankind. The reader’s memory will 
supply a copious store of these petty difficulties, and, if 
he be a Sunday-school teacher, he will have explained 


It is essential, 
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therefore, that every modern translation of Scripture 
should be re-examined from time to time with a view to 
the removal of what was once quite adequate to express 
the inspired sense, but has now become obsolete, ambigu- 
ous, sometimes even coarse or unintelligible. 


2. Add to this the consideration that although it is far 
from hard to translate loosely from one language into 
another, yet a moderately good wrsion calls for large 
knowledge and practiced skill; a really excellent one can 
only be the result of many trials, each more or less suc- 
cessful. We recognize this literary fact readily enough 
in the case of profane writers, not only in such as Dante’s, 
whose great work is confessedly obscure, and whose trans- 
lators are legion, but in Homer’s, too, the most perspicu- 
ous, although the oldest, master of poetry, The English 
sible, between the death of Tyndale (A. D. 1536) and 
the publication of our existing version, had been sub- 
jected to at least six several revisions, more or less elabo- | 
rate, and most of€them manifest improvements on their 
predecessors. Why should it be imagined that perfection | 
was reached by King James the First’s bishops and | 
divines, and that the anxious and yaried studies of more 
than two centuries and a half have contributed nothing 
to the elucidation of the meaning of Scripture, to the | 
clearing up of difficulties and the removal of discrepan- | 
cies, the fruits whereof ought to be communicated to 
uninstructed believers in the only form that will easily | 
attract them? Errors of rendering corrected, niceties of 
grammar discriminated, all that exact scholarship can 
effect for bringing out the sense of the inspired volume, 
these are the right/ul possessions of the poorest of the flock, 
and should not be withheld from them when a fair oppor- 
tunity is open for imparting them, as the revised Bible 
will speedily afford. 


8. We have left to the last our discussion of the weigh- 
tiest cause which renders a new translation a matter of 
pressing need; premising, however, that what we are 
about to say relates almost exclusively to the New Testa- 
ment. The Greek text from which scholars of past times 
translated the holy book into English is very far behind 
that which the science of biblical criticism places within 
our reach at the present day. It could serve no useful | 
purpose to enter into minute details, Tyndale and | 
Martin Luther, whom he closely followed, had access to 
the printed editions of Erasmus (1516, etc.) and the 
Complutensian Polyglot (1522); succeeding translators 
to those of Robert Stephens (1546, 1549, 1550) and | 
Theodore Beza, whose latest edition of 1598 is reported 
to have been the principal one used by King James’s 
divines. Now, all these Greek editions represent a text 
substantially identical, derived from comparatively mod- 
ern manuscripts of the sacred original, few in number, 
hastily brought together without intelligent selection, 
and used with very little critical skill, Their editors | 
(unless we except those who superintended for Cardinal 
Ximenes the Complutensian Polyglot) had not mate- 
rials whereby they could have formed a good text, even 





if they had tried; and they took little pains about the | 


matter. From the year 1628, when the great Alexan- 


drian manuscript was brought to England,* a new era | 


commenced in these pursuits; and since that time, copies 
of the Scriptures have come to light which date from the 
fourth century, thus representing the text of earlier and 
therefore of purer ages. For since God has not been 
pleased to exempt his word from the liability which 
attaches to all other writings of suffering from errors in 
transcription, it is plain that, as a.general rule (not one, 
however, without notable exceptions), the more ancient 
the copy, the nearer it is likely to be to the original text 
of the evangelists and apostles. Wit!in the last twenty 
years Tischendorf has discovered at Mount Sinai a manu- 
script which competent judges believe to date from A, D. 
350, and the great Vatican copy is thought to be a little 
older. 


versions, are taken into account, many alterations in the 
Greek text cannot but be made, unless we please to close 
our eyes to the manifest truth. Of these changes some 
will not influence the English version at all, many others 
very slightly; some are of considerable, a few of great 
importance; yet not one of them suflicient to disturb a 
single article of the common faith of Christendom; or, 
to cite the bold words of the illustrious Bentley—the 
prince of English scholars—on this very subject, “ Even 
put these variations into the hands of a knave or a fool, 
and yet with the most sinistrous and absurd choice he 
shall not extinguish the light of any one chapter, or so 


*I do not speak of Beza's celebrated manuscript of the Gospels and 
Acts, which he gave to the University of Cambridge in 1581, as, by reason 
of its many strange and unsupported readings, the donor himself dis 
paraged it, and its evidence can be applied, even now, only with mucb 
care and reserve. 





When these and a flood of other documents, | 
including the more ancient Syriac, Latin and Coptic | 
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disguise Christianity, but that every feature of it will | full truth. These parallelisms are more numerous 


still be the same,” | 
A large proportion of the noticeable changes made in 


our revised New Testament will be derived from this | cally illustrative and helpful. 


source; namely, the necessity for following ancient evi- 


than the casual or inattentive reader would suspect. 
Words, phrases, passages, books, will be found recipro- 
Predictions become veri- 
fications, prophecies facts, types and symbols turn into 


dence instead of modern in the construction of the Greek | realities. 


text from which the revisers have to translate. What- 
ever pain it may cost some religiously minded persons to | 
part with a few cherished passages, they will soon come 
to acquiesce in a decision known to be arrived at honestly 
and on adequate grounds, For the rest, so much care 
has been taken to maintain the familiar style and tone of 
our existing Bible, that whole chapters have been read, 
by way of experiment, to a miscellaneous audience, with- 
out the novelty being at all detected; of course, it would 
have soon been apparent to any one who had followed 
the reading with the old version in his hand. We are 
rather afraid that the American public, less conservative 
in such matters than we are in England, will think we 
have retained rather too many archaic or old-fashioned 
words. But let the acceptance accorded to these labors 


his holy church. 
Hendon Vicarage, London. 


SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
BY PROFESSOR J. L. M. CURRY, LL.D. 

The Sunday-school has, in one sense, exalted the Bible. 
In the minds of many, old and young, more than ever | 
before since the promise of the coming of the Desire of | 
all nations, the Bible has become the one book, better than | 
all other books. Its study has increased a thousand fold. | 
More minds engaged in exploring its mysteries, in com- | 
prehending its grand truths, in receiving its exceeding | 
great and precious promises. Aid and appliances for its | 
better study have been enlarged beyond the dreams of the | 
most hopeful. The interest in the study has kept pace | 
with and multiplied these facilities. Besides commen- | 
taries, and books of oriental travel, and lectures, and maps, 
the newspaper has been a most potent auxiliary; and of 
all newspapers in America no one has done better work | 
in this line than The Sunday School Times. 

All these aids, however valuable, are not designed to 
supersede the study of the Scriptures, by comparing Scrip- 
ture with Scripture, “spiritual things with spiritual.” 
Those who teach should not fail to mark, and inwardly 


digest, and properly expound, the connection and har- | 


mony of divine truth as revealed in the Bible. This will 
tend tothe building on gold and silver and precious stones 
instead of on hay and stubble, and to make one’s faith rest 





| upon a divine yea, veri/y, rather than on the command- 
| ments of men, 


Written at different times, in different countries, by 


persons in different conditions of life, there is a marvel- | 
ous consistency of thought and unity of doctrine. An | 
analysis of any one book will show a purpose and scope | 
quite remote from the scope and purpose of another book, | 


but all the books are parts of a symmetrical whole. Sys- 
tematic theology is nowhere taught. With the present 
constitution of the human mind it may have been impos- 
sible. Universal history is also an impossibility, but 
many separate treatises of widely remote men and gov- 
ernments, if combined, might be accurate and full. The 


Bible was written under different dispensations, but is | 
progressive, culminating in Christianity, and our study | 


of it should be like what Herodotus deséribes of the 


building of the pyramids, rising from the bottom, course | 
by course of granite, to the marble summit, and thence | 
| finished by working downwards. 


Without appreciation 
of man’s fall as narrated in Genesis we cannot appreci- 
ate Calvary, and without the Cross we cannot understand 
the transglillion. 

Probably not a single truth of much religious impor- 
tance is taught in the Bible which is not repeated several 
times. 
may be removed by looking at it in its varied relations 
and aspects. What may not stand out clearly in one 
passage, from being stated incidentally or in a condensed 
form, may be explained more fully in another place. The 
Gospels read together, or harmonized, are seen in a new 
light. The characteristics of the biographers of the 
Saviour are seen in their peculiar manner of relating 
the same incident or discourse. What is briefly men- 

, tioned by one will be brought out by another in minute 

| and pictorial detail. 
view at one time, become mutually explicatory and eluci- 
dative. If the same author has related the same fact as 
is done in Acts, or discussed the same doctrine as is done 
in Romans and Galatians, obviously a comparison of the 


Our International lessons have often been too fragmen- 
tary, failing to bring into sufficient fullness an incident 
ora doctrine. To a modified extent, the schools have 
suffered the evils of textual preaching, when a sentence 
or a part of a sentence has been insulated, forcibly 
wrested from its logical connections, and made to do 
compulsory service in supporting a system of theology, 
or an article of a creed, or in giving the appearance of 
scriptural sanction to a discourse. Words even are 
detached and made the basis of sermons. I once heard 
aman preach from the text, Come, and he made each 
letter serve for a head or division: C for conversation ; 
O, obedience; M, mortality; E, eternity. A book, a sen- 
tence, a word, by such torturing and quartering, can be 
made to mean or teach anything. No book but the 


| prove what it may, those who have long toiled therein | Bible could have endured such persecution and survived. 
| prayerfully dedicate their best to the service of God in 


The authors of the books in the Bible, while inspired, 


| were yet men, and used in their communications the ordi- 


nary laws of the human mind. In seeking to present 


| and impress facts and ideas, they sought to appeal to and 
| use the universal laws of the mind. 


Every word is not 
a condensation of divine truth, nor has it usually a 
meaning distinct from its ordinary use. The writings of 
Isaiah, Moses, Paul, and John are to be judged and inter- 
preted as other writings. Correlated passages should be 
permitted to support and throw light upon one another. 

o take words or thoughts out of their connection is 
unjust to any writer, inspired or profane. Spurgeon likes 
the comes of the Bible. Dr. Fuller rejoiced in the shalls. 
Mote obscure persons delight in the therefores, and the 
relational words which enforce or conclude an argument 
of an apostle. These hinge-words are often full of sig- 
nificance, and cannot, either in scholarly exercises or 


| Sunday-school teaching be safely ignored. 


Not simply the immediate connections of a lesson 
should be studied, but the knowledge of the attending 
historical circumstances may be indispensable to an 
understanding of the writer’s meaning. These writings, 
as already intimated, moreover, are not purposeless. The 
letters to the churches in Rome and Philippi and Corinth 
had not the same end in view. Each was called out by 
different incitements. Paul, while fond of excursions 
into kindred fields of thought, and often indulging in 
rapturous and episodic exclamations of joy and thank- 
fulness, had consecution of thought and rare logical 
power. Let his statements and arguments be taken as a 
whole, in their comprehensiveness and fullness, and they 
will not be so “hard to be understood,” nor so ofton 
“wrested” to mischief. To know what prompted a let- 
ter, a rebuke, an appeal, and to appreciate the personal 
references ina letter, are very necessary to its understand- 
Errors and heresies, rife in apostolic times, have 
Local divisions grew sometimes out of 


ing. 
ceased to exist. 
circumstances, or from causes that can have no counter- 
part in our day or in our country. To interpret every 
sentence as being a summary of the plan of salvation, or 
every epistle as a system of theology, is a perversion 


| of all the rules of interpretation as well as of common 


Doubt and uncertainty in reference to a truth | 


Parallel passages, brought under | 


| passages is the most reasonable mode of arriving at the , 





sense. 

The advantages of studying Scripture by Scripture will 
be realized when tried with a prayerful and submissive 
reliance upon the Holy Spirit. The Bible will not then 
be such a sealed book. To read it will not be so irksome. 
Preparation of lessons will be increasingly a labor of 
love. Teaching a class will have its own reward. Scholars 
will find in the Scriptures more and more that is adapted 
to their needs and aspirings. The word of God is a 
mirror perfectly revealing the nature and experiences of 
the soul. Persons are often deterred by ponderous or 
learned commentaries, who, if taught to find in Scrip- 
ture an explanation of Scripture, would treasure the Book 
as of priceless worth. Valuable as are all the lights that 
science and travel and pious scholarship have thrown on 
the Bible, Bishop Horsley’s oft-quoted words will bear 
another repetition, “I will not scruple to assert that the 
most illiterate Christian, if he can but read his English 
Bible, and will take the pains to read it in this manner 
[that is, by comparing every text with parallel passages 
in other parts of the Holy Writ], will not only attain all 
that practical knowledge which is necessary to his salva- 
tion, but, by God’s blessing, he will become learned in 
everything relating to his religion in such a degree, that 
he will not be liable to be misled either by the refined 
arguments or the false assertions of those who endeavor 
to engraft their own opinions upon the oracles of God. 


a 
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Let him study the Old and New Testament in the | 
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ing of a given passage. The habit of determining the | 


here. Because the Bible is a revelation from God, the 


manner I recommend, and let him never cease to pray for | meaning by the particular plan of truth uppermost in our | realities it seeks to present by means of figurative lan- 
the illumination of that Spirit by which these books were | mind can scarcely fail of leading the best of men away | guage may be expected to transcend the figure. Hence, 
dictated, and the whole compass of abstruse philosophy | from the obvious sense of Scripture, Equally with the | instead of supposing that the use of a figure diminishes 
and recondite history shall furnish no argument with | first view, it hides the sense from the common reader, and | the extent or force of the truth it was designed to pre: 


which the perverse will of man shall be able to shake this | 
learned Christian's faith.” 
Richmond, Virginia. | 


} 


HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 


BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 


How should the ordinary reader interpret the Scrip- 
tures for himself? That he has the right to do this is 
the claim of Protestantism (“the right of private judg- 
ment’’), But every righé involves a corresponding duty. 
This right bears on the highest questions which men can 
discuss ; and hence the corresponding duty, which to the 
Christian becomes a privilege, is of the most momentous 
character, “The right of private judgment for which 
Protestantism contends, is neither the right to doubt nor | 
the right to ‘think as we please.’ It is the right to listen 
to God when God speaks to us, and the right to receive 
that direct teaching of the Spirit of God which is one of 
the noblest prerogatives that Christ confers on all that 
believe in him.” (Dale, Protestantism, pp. 42, 43.) As 
applied to the interpretation of Scripture, this position 
assumes that the Bible is a human book; that, however 
its human authors were inspired, they wrote or spoke so 
as to be understood, using words, whether literally or 
figuratively, in the sense in which general usage employs 
them. For if this principle of interpretation were not 
correct, there could be no duty of private judgment. A 
cabalistic meaning is known only by those who have 
learned the key to the cipher. On the other hand, this 
position implies that there is an i//wminating influence of 
the Holy Ghost bestowed upon the individual believer 
whotprayerfully studies his Bible. These two principles 
are based upon the character of the sacred Scriptures as 
constituting one divine-human book, revealing a divine- 
human person, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Such a book must be studied in a way befitting its 
Divine-human character. As the mind of the Spirit is 
here set forth throigh Awman words, those words are to 
be scientifically studied, but also and chiefly in a devout 
manner under the promised guidance of the same Spirit 
which inspired the authors. The two methods are not 
contrary to each other, but are to be employed in har- 
monious union, even as the divine and human unite in 
the Book itaelf. 


I. The Bible is to be interpreted in accordance with 
the plain historical sense of its words, as determined by 
the ordinary laws of language. This is the-gereral prin- 
ciple, accepted by all Protestants in theory, at least. As 
already intimated, if this were not correct, ther could be 
no right or duty of private judgment. Indeed, any other 
position makes the Bible a dishonest book. Of course, 
the measure of knowledge will differ in different readers; 
but a denial of this theory, which puts before the inter- 
preter the single aim of “ exactly ascertaining and estab- 
lishing on due grounds the purely historic sense of Scripture’’ 
(Meyer), makes the Bible a sealed book, both to the 
philologist and to the ordinary reader. The greatest 
scholar and the well-nigh illiterate Christian may make 
common cause against every other theory of interpreta- 
tion. On the face of it, this theory is best adapted to the 
contents of the Bible; a very much larger half of both | 
Testaments being simple historical narratives. | 

It will appear that it suits equally well the figurative, | 
the poetic, and the prophetic portionsof therecord. More- 
over, it alone accords with a proper view of the spiritual 
illumination, which Christ promises to individual believers, 
and which every individual believer finds so needful. A 
glance at other theories will justify this assertion. 


1. The ecclesiastical theory says that the meaning of 
Scripture must be settled by councils and similar bodies. | 
The basis of this theory is a wrong view of the influence 
of the Holy Spirit; namely, that which confines it to | 
regularly constituted ecclesiastical bodies. This view, of | 
course, overthrows the right of private judgment, and 
puts astop to all that honest and free investigation which 
has been such a blessing to our Protestant Christianity. | 

2. The mystical theory, in substance, asserts that some 
believers have such an inner light, such a guidance of the | 
Spirit, that they can see a meaning in the Scriptures | 
which is not in accordance with the plain historical sense. | 
This view, at times, shades off very slightly from the | 
correct theory of spiritual illumination; but it is all 
the more dangerous, because it is usyally the error of 
very good men. It may begin by suggesting what is true. | 








| son has in interpretation, it has not this place. 


always ends in fanatical or rationalistic crudities. 

3. The rationalistic view denies the need of any illu- 
mination of the Holy Ghost, but makes men’s reason the 
arbiter of the sense of Scripture. Now, whatever place rea- | 
Reason 
may say, The obvious historical sense of Scripture is, that 
Christ wrought miracles; but Icannot believein miracles, 
therefore I cannot believe the Gospels are true. That 
is consistent rationalism, and hence its present aim 
is to show that the Gospels are not authentic histories. 
But rationalistic interpretation is a different thing. It says, 
I cannot believe in miracles, therefore the Gospel writers 
do not mean to tell of miraculous occurrences, This 
absurd method ran its course in Germany long ago. 


| Scholarship killed it, and now the contest is a far more | 


honest one. 

To illustrate the whole: The obvious historical sense 
of Paul’s language, enforced by all the rest of.Scrip- 
ture, is, that we are accounted righteous by God when we 
believe in Jesus Christ; further, that the ground of this 
justification is the death of Jesus Christ as a real sacri- 
fice for sin, which was demanded by something in God’s | 
nature. Now, the Romanist will deny the first half on 
the ground that his church teaches a different sense, The 
mystic may deny both on the ground that in his best 
hours of religious life, when the Spirit was nearest to 
him, something else seemed to him to be the meaning, and 
that he has found this “something else” more useful to | 
him, Or, again, the rationalistic interpreter may say, 
“Paul cannot mean this, for I cannot believe it to be true.” 
Probably, however, he will rather say, “ Paul did say it, 
but Paul was mistaken, for such views are contrary to 
my sense of right and wrong;”’ and the like. 


To determine the plain historical sense is the single 
honest problem of a devout reader. The English Bible, 
and, as the writer can abundantly testify, the revision | 
now in progress, seek to set forth that sense. But how | 
is the ordinary reader, sometimes confused greatly by the 
Babel tongues of commentators, to discover that sense? 
Merely, by an application of the ordinary laws of lan- 
guage. As children, we learn what words mean by | 
hearing them repeatedly applied. So one learns the | 
vocabulary of a foreign tongue. To get the exact mean- 
ing of Bible terms, the first rule of common sense, as 
well as of piety, is, read much of the Bible with an | 
honest desire to find out its meaning. On the whole, I | 
think this rule, applied with a Concordance and Refer- 
ence Bible, is worth more than all I can add. For this | 
rule covers two great principles of interpretation: that | 
the usage of the writer determines the meaning of words ; 





Scripture must explain Scripture. It is by intelligent | 
prayerful reading of large portions that a reader uncon-— 
sciously learns the biblical mode of thought, and knows | 
what words and sentences mean, even when he cannot 
give an exact definition. I might enlarge here, by | 
saying, attend to the context, to the scope of the whole | 
book, to the modes of oriental thought, to the general | 
tenor of Scripture; but all these are but mechanical | 
details of the general principle. Here comes in a multi- | 
tude of helps, never more numerous or excellent than 
now, but all of them hindrances if they interfere with 
the habit of getting the meaning for one’s self, by studying 
the usage of words, and by comparing Scripture with 
£ eipture. Among these helps, not the least useful are 
the creed and confessions which seek to express what 
God’s people in past ages have thought the meaning was. 
So long as creeds are used as expressions 0 
believed, they are useful, even when quite d ve or | 
erroneous. When used to determine what must be be- | 
lieved, they are only hurtful, quite as hurtful, though 


| 
| 





at is 


| not so foolish, as the creedless position. 


But some will say: Are we to take only and always the 
literal sense? No; for, strictly speaking, there is no ditera/ 
sense. All language which seeks to express intellectual, 
moral, or religious truth is largely figurative. But these 
secondary, so called figuratively, senses become the usual 
ones, sometimes the only ones. The question is not, Is 
the word figurative? but simply, What did the writer mean 
to express? If the difficulty about literal and figurative 
senses were made as prominent in regard to any other 
literature, everybody would laugh. Granting that the 
writers of the Bible used figures, and that most abun- | 
dantly, we have only to ask: What was the historical | 
conception attached to such a figure? Usually the Bible 


that it is false, or strained, or hyperbolical. 


| mean hysterical fanaticism. 


| they require it. 


sent, we may well conclude that the figure was chosen 
because the extent or force of the truth could not be 
conveyed without a figure. It is plain, too, that because 
of the character of the book, its statements will have far 
more applications and suggestions than those of any other 
volume. But interpretation and application are quite 
distinct. 

It is clear that Bible poetry is to be understood as 
poetry. But to understand it as poetry does not imply 
Poetry is 
the language of emotion; religious emotion does not 
The Psalms are poetry, but 
he must be strangely ignorant of the history of Christ’s 
flock who does not know that the humble Christians of 
all ages have not had much difficulty about interpreting 
these. So as regards parables and allegories. We have 
in the New Testament itself the key to these, so far as 
Usually the ordinary laws of language 
suffice, 

What we most need to know is exceedingly plain. The 
great matters of salvation are settled already by the cor- 
rect theory of interpretation. The differences among 
Christians are due more to a lack of knowledge of, and of 
submission to, the Scriptures, than to differences of judg- 
ment as to the historical sense of the words, The way to 


_ true unity is through the private study of all devout men 


and women. Uniformity by force is a fraud; unity by 
subtracting from creeds is a farce. 

But with all this plainness, there remain many things 
hard to beunderstood. Here we must often only confess 
our ignorance, As respects the interpretation of proph- 
ecy, the only key we have is in the New Testament treat- 
ment of the Old Testament prophecies. A careful survey 
of this treatment suggests these points: 

1. That the New Testament writers assume the his- 
torical character of the Old Testament narratives, even 
when they make typical or prophetical applications of 
the facts. 

2. That some prophecies have a double application, 
others a general one which is repeatedly fulfilled. In no 
case, however, is the original application denied. (It ix 
not always exact to call this original application a literal 
one, for it, too, may be based on a figure of speech.) 

8. That the New Testament prophecies point to certain 
salient events in the future history of the church, but that, 
as respects details, we see “through a glass darkly,” that 
is, through a mirror, in an enigmatic word. 

It is, of course, impossible to allude to the mode of 
meeting difficulties, except to say that the light on what 


| is essential, what can be tested by our own Christian 
| and second, that, as the Scriptures form one living whole, | 


experience, is so clear that an earnest believer can afford 
to trustfully wait until physical science, or arch:eology, 
or some other help (for all things that God has made will 
some day be helps), has cleared up the difficulty. 

II. The second important point can only be briefly 
touched upon. The Protestant theory of interpretation 
implies that the Holy Spirit will be given, in answer to 
prayer, to each believer, so as to illuminate for him the 
sacred Scriptures. 


We understand by the help of the Spirit in the study of 


| the >eriptures that influence of the Holy Ghost upon the 


rencwed soul, which, by bringing it more and more into 
harmony with the living and true God, revealed in the 
Scriptures, enables it more and more to understand and 
accept the truth therein revealed. The primary effect is 
upon the moral nature, then through this upon the 
intellect, which, in turn, through the influence of the 
Spirit illuminating the Word, reacts upon the heart, so 
that the progress is that of the whole soul. Thus are 
fulfilled both the words of our Lord: “If any man will 
do His will, he shall know of the doctrine ;” and those of 
the Psalmist: “ Through thy precepts I get understand- 
ing; therefore I hate every false way.” It is an illumi- 
nation, not outside of the Word, but of the Word in the 
personal study of it. Such a view rightly honors both 


| Word and Spirit. The enlightenment comes in the prayer- 


ful use of the human helps, yet the measure of it will be, 
not the number and excellence of these helps, but the 
right use made of the privileges one has. Such a view 
makes the Bible what God meant it to be, a book for 
the common people, while it puts no dishonor upon 
scholarship. Were all human helps wanting, the help 
of the Spirit would still be granted; but where they are 
present, neglect of them is a rejection of st .ritual illumi- 
nation. An illiterate believer may get nearer the real 


But what is in itself true, is not necessarily the true mean- | itself answers that question. One caution is needed just meaning of the Bible than an accomplished scholar, but 
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it will only be when the scholar refuses the help of the 
Spirit. 

Having thus hastily run over the two sides of the | 
Protestant theory of interpretation, I find the principles | 
suggested resolve themselves into these: (1.) Read the 
Bible copiously with the single aim to know the meaning | 
of the writer. (2.) Pray God to give grace to accept and 
apply that meaning when found. This is practically the 
illumination of the Spirit. (3.) Begin with the plainer 
passages, reserving the more obscure ones until greater 
skill is acquired, (4.) Remember the responsibility that 
attends the right of private judgment. 

It is assumed in all these remarks that believers are 
addressed. He who has not trusted himself to Christ can- 
not interpret the Scriptures. Not to see him as their 
centre and basis is to be blind to their meaning. Not to | 
have personal trust in him as there made known is to be 
too much out of harmony with the Book to interpret it 
in its most important aspect, as a Book which makes 
men “ wise unto salvation.” 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


| 


HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. 
BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D,D., LL.D, 


“There is but one book,” said Walter Scott to his son- | 
in-law, when he asked him what book he wished him to 
read to him in his dying hours. “In this little book,” 
said the great Orientalist, Heinrich Ewald, holding a 
Greek Testament in his hand, to Dean Stanley, “is con- 
tained the wisdom of the whole world.” 

And, indeed, if the ever widening and deepening inter- | 
est in a book, and the unceasing multiplication of attacks 
and defenses, can prove its divine origin and power, such 
proof is at hand for the Bible, and the Bible only. Few | 
books bear a second or third reading. Most books fall | 
still-born from the press; a few only survive their age 
and generation. But this Bible of ours is now nearly | 
two thousand years old, and its oldest parts date from | 
the time of Moses, centuries before Rome was built, and | 
before Homer sung. And yet it may be confidently 
asserted that this Bible is now more extensively studied 
than ever before, all over the world, and that more copies | 
of it are produced and circulated in one single year than 
during the fifteen centuries before the Reformation. | 

With this growing interest in the Bible, there has been | 
a corresponding increase of commentaries and other bibli- | 
cal helps, and these, in turn, have stimulated and pro- 
moted the study of the Bible. Indeed, so fast has this 
biblical literature been accumulating in Protestant coun- 
tries, especially in Germany, Holland, England, and the 
United States, that it is almost impossible to keep up 
with it, and difficult to make a proper selection. 

As to commentaries, their number is legion. We con- 
fine ourselves to popular works which are best ealculated 
to benefit the teachers of Sunday-schools. 

Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, gave a mighty impulse 
to this class of commentaries. His Notes on the New 
Testament, sold by hundreds of thousands of copies in 
this country and in England, are still useful for practical 
purposes, although, of course, far behind the age in all 
questions of criticism and higher scholarship, 

The American edition of Lange’s Commentary, just 
completed, embraces the honest labors and biblical wis- 
dom of about twenty European and fifty American 
divines of all evangelical denominations, and is, upon | 








the whole, the most serviceable, as it certainly is the | 
most exhaustive, commentary for ministers and students. 
It is highly creditable to the American public that such 
a huge work of twenty-four large volumes should have 
sold so well. But although it has a homiletical and prac- 
tical, as well as a grammatical, exegetical, and doctrinal 
department, it is too full and cumbersome for the ordi- 
nary student and popular instructor. It is not a book 
for continuous reading, but for reference and more thorough | 
information of special passages. | 
Of professedly popular commentaries which embody 
the latest results of biblical scholarship, we would first | 
mention the Speaker’s Commentary, so called. It was 
begun at the suggestion of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, is prepared by bishops and other clergy of 





the Church of England, and is to embrace eight volumes. 
The O!d Testament is completed; of the New, only one 
has appeared so far as the Synoptical Gospels; the 
second, which is to contain the Gospel of John and the 
Acts, will be issued soon. It has been often said of this 
work that it is not popular enough for laymen, and not 
critical enough for scholars. But it is certainly very 
respectable and useful as far as it goes, and, I should 
think, admirably adapted for a certain class of well- 
educe x1 laymen, especially of the Episcopal denomina- | 
tion, As in every composite work, there is considerable | 


; : : 
| was published last spring, and contains the first three 


| version of the New Testament—the work of ten years’ 
| uninterrupted labor of English and American scholars— 
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difference in the merits of the several parts, yet the | 


spirit and doctrinal standpoint is the same. It may be | 


called evangelical and churchly. It is published by | 
Murray in London, and republished from duplicate plates | 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, in New York. 

Before waiting for the completion of the Speaker’s 
Commentary, Bishop Ellicott has undertaken the editorial 
management of a popular commentary on the New Testa- | 
ment, which was completed in a very short time in | 
three large volumes, published in London and New York. 
Bishop Ellicott is the chairman of the New Testament | 
company of the English Bible revisers, and, beyond 
question, one of the best Greek exegetes of the age. His 
critical commentaries on the Galatians, Ephesians, and 
other smaller Pauline epistles, are remarkable for philo- 
logical accuracy. He may be called the English Meyer. 
He has not written anything for his popular commentary 
except the excellent preface, but he has selected his 
contributors, chief of whom is Dr. Plumptre, Professor 


in King’s College, London. They are all Episcopalians 
except Dr. Moulton, who is a Wesleyan, and prepared 
the Hebrews. 

Dr. Schaff’s Illustrated Popular Commentary on the 
New Testament, which was projected thirty years ago, 
but has been delayed by the editor’s edition of Lange, | 
will contain four volumes, with contributions from lead- | 
ing biblical scholars of several denominations in England 
and America, with maps from Professor Guyot, and 
illustrations selected by Dr. Thomson, the well-known 
author of The Land and the Book. The first volume 


Gospels, Of its merits, it is not for the writer of this 
article to judge. The second volume, containing the 
Gospel of John and the Acts, by Drs. Milligan, Moulton, | 
Howson, and Spence, is nearly finished. It is published | 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, and by T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools is another enterprise 
in course of preparation, under the editorial management 
of Dean Perowne, the well-known author of one of the 
best commentaries on the Psalms, It consists of brief 
notes, and is well executed. 

Several denominations in America have their own 
popular commentary adapted to their particular creed. 
But with these I am not sufficiently acquainted to form a 
judgment. 

Next to commentaries, Bible dictionaries are the most 
useful helps to Sunday-school teachers. Of these we now 
have likewise an abundant supply. The best are those 
of William Smith (large American edition by Hackett & 
Abbot, in four volumes, and several abridgments in 
one volume), Kitto (Dr. Lindsay Alexander's edition 
in three volumes) and Fairbairn (two large volumes). 
Besides, there are several popular works, of which 
that of the American Tract Socicty is, perhaps, still 
the best, as it was originally prepared by the distin- 
guished biblical geographer and archeologist, Dr. 
Edward Robinson. The Union Bible Dictionary of 
the American Sunday-school Union, in Philadelphia, 
after having undergone several transformations, will soon 
be published in an entirely new form, embodying the 
latest results of foreign and American scholarship and a 
large number of illustrations of Bible scenes from photo- 
graphs. 

In conclusion, I would say that the revised English 





is drawing to a close, and will probably be published in 
the year 1880, the semi-millennial of Wicliff’s Bible, 
which was the first complete translation of the Old and 
New Testaments in the English language. 

New York City. 


We TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. ¢, J. ELLICOTT, D.D., 


BIsHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL, 





There is, perhaps, no practical subject connected with | 
the intelligent study of Holy Scripture of more real | 
importance at the present time than that which is speci- | 
fied in the heading of this article. By the great blessing | 
of Almighty God, an awakened interest in his Holy 
Word is everywhere showing itself. Not only are our 
intelligent laity now manifesting a real desire to arrive | 
truly at the full meaning of the message which God’s 
Word has for them in these closing years of an eventful 
century, but they are increasingly desirous, so far as they 
can properly do so, to assist in bringing that knowledge 
home to the younger members of the flock of Christ, in 
Sunday-schools, Bible teachings, and other agencies for 
making thesaving Word more widely known. To such,— 
and it is tosuch and for such that we are writing this 
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paper,—it is of the utmost importance to be guided gene- 
rally in the choice of commentaries, and, especially, in 
the best and most profitable use of them. 

This knowledge it is the object of this article to supply 
in a broad and general manner, and in such form as may 
help not only to the better use of commentaries, but to 


| such a use as may most facilitate the intelligent explana- 


tion of God’s Word to others. We must not only be 
careful in our selection of commentaries, and wise in our 


| use of them, but we must so assimilate the knowledge 


they give us that we can use it with ease and with free- 
dom to others. This is the great purpose to be aimed at, 
especially by those for whom this article is more particu- 
larly intended, and it is the purpose which shall be 
clearly kept sight of in the advice I shall venture to give. 
Still I can only do so in a broad and general manner. 
My knowledge of the commentaries in use among those 
to whom I have the happiness and responsibility of writ- 
ing is very limited, and my acquaintance with the extent 
to which they may be used more limited still. My com- 
ments must then be on the subject generally, rather than 


| on any particular exemplifications of it. Still, there are 


three or four broad groups into which nearly all com- 
mentaries may be separated, and on these it will be con- 
ducive to clearness to make a few preliminary remarks. 


Our commentaries, for the most part, have one or other 


of these three elements mainly predominant,—tho his- 
_ torical, the exegetical, or the suggestive and deductive. 


In commentaries of the class first named, the object of 
the writer is to bring before the reader all that knowledge 


| of time, place, and circumstances, which puts the reader ona 
| kind of level with those who first heard or received the 


message, and makes the outward meaning of that mes- 
sage the more felt and appreciated. In commentaries of 
the second group, the object on the part of the writer is 
to bring the fuller and inner meaning of the inspired 
words before the mind of the reader, to set forth the 
sequence of thought and the logical connection, and to 
clear up any apparent obscurity that there might be in 
the words of the sacred text, whether as they appear in 
their original forms or as they are represented in their 
translated dress. Such commentaries we commonly speak 
of as exegetical or interpretative. They form by far the 
largest class of the commentaries with which ordinary 
readers come in contact. We must not, however, forget 
the third group,—unfortunately a very limited one,—in 
which the predominant desire of the writer is to help his 
more thoughtful readers to draw those inferences, whether 
doctrinal or practical, which flow from the words of the 
sacred author, but which may not by any means be obvi- 
ous to the general reader. Of this class, the well-known 
Gnomon of Bengel is an eminent example, the force and 
life of which has, to a larger extent than we might have 
supposed, been preserved in the recent English transla- 
tion. To really benefit, however, by this remarkable and 
almost unique commentary, we must go to the terse 
language in which it was originally written. 

These are the three groups into which, sufficiently for 
our present purposes, we may roughly consider commen- 
taries to be divided. Let us now consider how best to 
make use of them. 

The first plain rule to follow is this: to define to our- 


| selves quite clearly the purpose and object of our seeking 
| the aid of the commentator. Is it that we may be helped 
| in our devotional reading of Holy Scripture? or is it that 
| we may acquire generally, as students, a more full and 


accurate knowledge of it? or isit that we may obtain 
such a knowledge as will, probably, be most helpful to 
others to whom we may desire to impart it? or, in other 
words, are we proposing to read God’s word more espe- 
cially for the support of the soul and the development of 
our inward life, or for the illumination of the mind, or to 
give helpful instruction to others? When we have 
clearly defined to ourselves the leading aspects of the 
purpose of our study, we shall at once find ourselves 
able, not only more wisely to choose and use the com- 
mentary, but to read with far more benefit to the soul 
the blessed Book itself. Iam persuaded that many, and 
those, too, godly and sincere persons, often read their 
Bible in a very yague way, and with a very undefined 


| purpose. ‘They regard Bible reading as a kind of reli- 


gious exercise, good and edifying in the very fact of 
being done, but not as either one or other of the two 
things which it ought to be,—either a giving of light to 
the mind, or a bringing of life to the soul. Hence it is, 
that, as a natural consequence, the commentary, even if 
of a general character, and more or less useful for either 
purpose, is rarely studied in any really profitable manner. 
There is no definite’ purpose in reading the text, and so 
no thoughtful assimilation of the more instructive por- 


‘tions of the commentary Both are read together with- 
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out any settled sexpe; both become mixed up together 
in the thoughts; and both, I fear, are very soon for- 
gotten. 

Our first duty, then, is to make quite clear to ourselves 
our purpose in approaching God’s Word. When that is 
made clear, the choice of a commentary becomes much 
more easy. Let us suppose that it be for the edification 
of the soul. and for what might be called a distinctly 
devotional purpose. In such a case, we should naturally 
choose a commentary of a suggestive character; a com- 
mentary which made its chief object the drawing forth 
from the inspired words of the deeper teaching which 


they involved, whether in the form of the full signifi- | 


cance of the recorded event, or in the deduction that 
could be safely and certainly drawn from the exhorta- 
tion or the teaching. Often will the meditative reader 
find a complete vista of mysterious thought opened out 
to him by a true meditative exposition of even the sim- 
plest and most familiar passages ; often questions of the 
deepest spiritual interest, present and future, unexpect- 
edly disclose themselves ; and, even if they are such as to 
admit no certain answer from our present knowledge, 
awaken fruitful thoughts and meditations which quicken 
and elevate the soul, and enlarge all its hopes and sym- 
pathies. Take, for example, such a well-known and 
familiar text as the third beatitude, “ Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth (Matt. 5: 5). 
“The earth.” What earth? When? How? Is this 
only a solemn recital of a few familiar words of the 
Psalmist (Psalm 27: 11), with no further reference than 
is to be attributed to the passage in the Old Testament? 
Is it only, as such a commentator as Meyer suggests, a 
Christian sublimation of it, and a reference to the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom? Or is there, above and besides this, 
a mystic reference to some blessed and as yet undisclosed 
future ; and is Bengel right, or otherwise, when he directs 
the attention of the spiritual reader to such a parallel as 
Revelation 5: 10? Such instances could be indefinitely 
multiplied; and it is for the unfolding of such that what 
we have termed the suggestive commentary is especially 
needed, and better calculated than any other to quicken 
the spiritual life of the devout reader, and to show to 
him, even if it cannot fully explain them, the soul- 
stirring mysteries of the inspired Word. 


If the purpose be rather for the acquiring of a knowl- 
edge of the general meaning of Holy Scripture, and for 
the understanding the current of the reasoning, or the 
pertinence of the allusions, if, in a word, the reader 
places himself rather in the study than in his closet, then, 
clearly, a more general commentary is desirable. 
thanks be to God, there is no dearth of these both in 
America and in England. Our common mother tongue 
has been, especially of late, more successfully employed 
in the setting forth of the truth as it is found in the Holy 
Scriptures, than any other language on the earth, the 
German not excepted. The general reader who seeks 
will easily and readily find. 


If, again, the purpose of studying God’s word be more 
especially for the acquisition of such a knowledge of it as 
could readily and profitably be imparted to others,—to 
the class or the Sunday-school,—then those commentaries 
should be sought out in which the Aistorical element is 
more distinctly prominent, and in which illustration, 
rather than doctrinal teaching or evolution of the 
thought of the sacred writer, more generally predomi- 
nates. In teaching others, especially the younger mem- 
bers of the flock of Christ, what we most need is that 
knowledge which helps to bring the whole scene, if it be 
narrative, or the whole circumstances, if it be exhorta- 
tion, to the minds of those to whom the instruction is to 
be given. The mere interpretation of the passage takes 
but little hold on the younger mind; the application is 
soon forgotten; but the circumstances, the surroundings, 
the history, and the illustrative elucidation, are all eagerly 
listened to, and rapidly and profitably assimilated,—per- 
haps never to be completely forgotten. If I may be par- 
poned for giving an illustration of what I mean from a 
commentary, with which I have been connected, I will 
point to such comments as those of Professor Plumptre’s 


on the last chapter of the Acts of the Apostles (in the | 


newly published commentary by Messrs. Cassell), in 


were’presented to him, and unable to pause in our read- 
ing until we have entered, with the apostle, the gates of 
the imperial city. The “so we went toward Rome” 
(Acts 28:14) will be vividly felt by every sympathetic 
reader, and the idea of the historical mode of exposition 
very clearly illustrated. 

But we have now dwelt sufficiently on our first rule, 


And, | 





| tropical heat of the Dead Sea. 


narrow limits specimens—hand specimens, if you choose— | 
though certainly not more than its importance requires. | of what lies elsewhere widely dispersed over the earth ; | regard to the Book. 








it may be briefly summed up in this short sentence: 
Make clear to the mind the leading purpose for which 
Holy Scripture is read, and choose the commentary 
accordingly. This is the first rule, and the chief rule, 
The two remaining rules, which we will briefly specify, 


| of mountain and valley, of hill and plain, of fountains, 


rivers, and lakes, trees and plants, fruits and flowers, and 


| all the products of the field. All are gathered there in 


rich abundance. It abounded also in animals, birds, and 
insects in extraordinary numbers and variety. In a word, 





are more to be considered rules of detail, but still each of | Palestine was anatural museum, arranged by the Creator 


some practical importance. 


Of these two rules, the first relates to the time at which Word of God. 
| the commentary should be used; the second, to that form 


for the study of those who were to be the scribes of the 
Thus was the birthplace of Revelation 
| prepared and furnished by its Divine Maker. There 


of commentary which should take the precedence of every | sojourned the patriarchs, prophets, and sacred poets, 


other. 


The first of these two points is really of great impor- | for their high and holy mission. 


tance. Nearly always, even by more thoughtful students, 
the sacred text and the commentary are read contempora- 
neously. The text and commentary are commonly on the 
same page, and the eye glances from the one to the other, 
the mind scarcely being able to realize whether or not it 
has met with any actual difficulty in the text. The conse- 
quence is, that the mental hold on the passage is very 
weak. Its presumed meaning has been arrived at far too 
easily for any durable impression to have been made. It 


soon fades from memory, and leaves no trace either on | 


the intellectual or devotional side of the mind of the 
reader. There may be just a hazy knowledge of the pas- 
sage, but not that spiritual understanding which is abso- 
lutely necessary, not merely for the teacher, but for the 
sober thinker, who is faithfully searching for the sake of 
finding the true significance of the written word, in ref- 


erence to daily life and practice. The error has been, | 


that the text has not been read, and carefully thought over, 
before any reference tothe commentary. It is that think- 
ing over what has been read, that really imprints the 
passage upon the memory and upon the soul. The diffi- 
culties are realized; their solution may not be perceived ; 
but the very fact that it is so makes that solution, when 
arrived at by a reference to the commentary, tenaciously 
remembered. Our rule then to the earnest student is,— 
on no account refer to the commentary, until the passage, 
as it stands in the inspired text, has been fully thought 
out, as far as the mental power of the reader enables him 
to doit. Try even, further, to deduce from it the deeper 
considerations which it appears to involve. Then, with 
the mind thus prepared, quickened, and made conscious of 
what it needs for a complete understanding of the text, 
go to the commentary. If it satisfies the mind, rest con- 
tent, and assimilate what it teaches. If not, reserve the 
point on which the mind is still unsatistied, for further, 
and, it may be, for better aid. In this way a true and 
exact knowledge of Scripture will be steadily acquired, 
and commentaries put to their right use,—that of helping 
earnest effort, not of abbreviating or superseding it. 

Our third and last rule is,—before any other commen- 
tary is used, use the Holy Scriptures themselves as a com- 
mentary, by means of well chosen parallel passages. 
This, again, is a rule of the utmost moment. By following 
it, not only will the first, best, and surest explanation of 
the passage under consideration have been secured, but 
also a knowledge of Holy Scripture generally, and of its 
blessed harmonies, be silently acquired, more surely and 
more abidingly than in any other way that could be 
named, Commentaries of this kind, in which the par- 
allel passages are given in full, have been published in 
England (by Messrs. Bagster, of London), and prob- 
ably also in America. We recommend them heartily to 
the really earnest student. 

Such then, are the rules we venture to give ; such, what 
we deem to be the best use of commentaries. If followed 
only for a short time, their value will, we are per- 
suaded, become almost self-evident, and their benefit to 
the student fully recognized. They are simple, but they 
are true and tested rules;.and, as such, we commend 
them to our readers. 

* 


LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
BY THE REY. W. M, THOMSON, D.D. 

First, and generally, it may be safely asserted that an 
accurate knowledge of the land will abundantly confirm 
the veracity of the sacred writers. Palestine, in its geo- 
graphical position and surroundings, corresponds exactly 


Palace, Gloucester, England. 


| with the requirements of biblical history and narrative. 
which we seem to feel positively journeying in spirit with | Situated at the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea, it 
St. Paul, seeing what he saw, realizing the scenes that | 


was the natural gateway to Asia; it formed the bridge of 
connection between Europe and Africa; it was adapted 
to become the moral and religious beacon of mankind in 
olden times, when there was but one. It was, and still is, 
a microcosm, a little world by itself, possessing every variety 
of climate, from the snow of Hermon to the more than 
It contained within its 


amid the scenes and the scenery best adapted to fit them 
Much of their inspira- 
| tion was derived from these physical surroundings, and 
from the moral and religious institutions with which they 
were intimately associated. The verbal costume and 
figurative drapery in which their heaven-taught lessons 
and messages were clothed, were borrowed almost exclu- 
sively from the land, and have a distinctly Palestinian air 
about them. Very obviously, therefore, the student of 
the Bible may derive great advantage from an intimate 
| acquaintance with its birthplace and home. 





Again, Palestine is everywhere crowded with willing and 
unimpeachable witnesses to the truthfulness of biblical 
history in its present cities, towns, and villages, and in the 
countless renaains of those which have existed there in 
past ages. Examples would best illustrate this important 
fact, but limited space will admit of but one: Let the 
_ inquisitive visitor to the Holy City descend to the well- 


| known Wailing Place of the Jews, at the bottom of the 
Tyropeon Valley, and listen to the testimony which those 
venerable and astonishing foundations have to deliver in 
regard to Bible history. How came they there; by whom 
were they laid, and when? The very first step in the 
inquiry takes us backward and upward twenty centuries, 
along the line of sacred story, to the time of Herod the 
Great. But Herod did not lay the foundations of the 
wall that encloses the Temple Mount. He merely repaired 
and adorned the Holy House on the top of the mount, 
which had existed there for many previous generations. 
We must carry the inquiry into the origin of these foun- 
dations, five or six hundred years farther, to the time of 
Nehemiah, Ezra, and Zerubbabel. But they avowedly 
only rebuilt a more ancient sanctuary that the Baby- 
lonians had destroyed. We must go five centuries higher 
still to the age of Solomon, and there, at length, do we 
find the origin of those prodigious walls which enclosed 
Mount Moriah. 

The engineers of the Palestine Exploration Fund have 
driven their tunnels through the accumulated rubbish 
along the east wall to the very foundation stones that 
were placed there by the Phcenician masons sent by 
Hiram, king of Tyre, to aid in the building of the Holy 
House. “And the king commanded, and they brought 
great stones, costly stones, and hewed stones, to lay the 
foundations of the house.” And there they are still, 
with the masons’ marks upon them which Hiram’s 
builders placed on them four thousand years ago. But 
these foundations testify to much more than four thou- 
sand years of Bible history. The Temple was erected to 
replace the Tabernacle, which had then grown old; and 
to discover the origin of that venerable sanctuary requires 
another ascent in the scale of five hundred years, which 
will bring us to the age of Moses and to the foot of Sinai. 
But the mere presence of Moses and the Hebrew nation 
at Sinai presupposes and requires the Exodus, and the 
long ages of bondage in Egypt, during which that people 
was growing up to be a nation; nor could it otherwise be 
accounted for or explained. And this again connects 
itself necessarily with the descent of Jacob and his sons 
from Canaan to the valley of the Nile; and, once more, 
the story of Jacob includes that of Isaac, and that again 
cannot be disjoined from that of Abraham, the Father of 
tbe Faithful, the founder of the Hebrew nation, with 





whom commenced the visible organized kingdom of God 


| among men. 


Thus, by a few great links that cannot be broken, do 
those venerable stones, at the Wailing Place of the Jew,-, 
connect the very origin of our faith with the present hour. 
The presence, even, of the feeble Jews, who passionately 
kiss those foundation stones and bewail the calamities of 


| their nation, requires for its explanation this long chain 
| of biblical history, 


And such witnesses will last as long 
as the sacred mount which they surrounded and protected. 
There they are and will remain, ever ready to be ques- 
tioned and cross-questioned by all skeptics, to the end of 
time. It only remains to state, in this connection, that 
there are numberless remaining monuments scattered all 
over this home of the Bible that bear similar testimony 
to the validity and truthfulness of its history. 

But the land has many‘other lessons to teach us in 
In fact, it is a living, imperishable 
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commentary upon it. A celebrated French writer, though 
a sadly skeptical one, says that he found the land to be 
a veritable fifth gospel, explaining and supplementing 
the other four. In many respects it is much more than 
this. It illustrates and corroborates the whole blessed 
Book. Nowit might have been different. At least, it is 
possible to suppose that the land had no such testimony 
to give, or even that its actual condition did not at all 
correspond with the tenor of the Book, but was utterly 
contradictory and antagonistic to it. Imagine, for 
example, that when the inquirer entered the Holy Land 
he could find nothing which the Bible led him to expect. 
There was no Joppa, nor Lydda; no Carmel, nor Cesarea; 
no plain of Sharon, nor land of the Philistines; no Beer- 
sheba, nor Hebron; no Bethle:em; no Jerusalem even, 
nor Zion, nor Olivet; no Dead Sea, no Jordan, no Tiberias, 
no Nazareth,—and thus on through the long list of bibli- | 
cal names, Or, to vary the line of irreconcilable antago- 
nisms, there were no vineclad hills, no valleys covered over 
with corn, no palm-trees, no olive-groves, no orchards of 
figs; no harvest fields, no reapers with their crooked 
sickles, no summer threshing-floors with fork and fan, 
wheat and chaff; no ploughmen with their oxen and 
goods; no shepherds with their flocks following. In short, 
that all the Book required was absent from this home of 
the Bible. The result in such a hypothetical case must 
inevitably be confusion and dismay. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that no such calamitous disappointment is 
possible. Those names of places and things, and number- 
less others like them, are all there, and just as they should 
be, in order to confirm and illustrate the Book. They 
were gathered into this land for that very purpose, a :d 
so arranged as to most effectually accomplish it. The 
divine Author of revelation, when he came to complete 
and fulfill it, did not need to create a new world, in order 
to obtain the materials necessary to the accomplishment 
of his mission, He found them all there, in Palestine, | 
ready to be appropriated; and we, too, have them to | 
explain and enforce his divine teachings. To reveal the | 
love and providential care of our heavenly Father we | 
have the little sparrows in countless numbers, not one of | 
whom falls to the ground unnoticed by him. We can 
“consider the ravens, which neither have storehouse nor 
barn, and God feedeth them” We can see the lilies of | 


the field as he saw them: “they toil not, neither do they 


spin, and yet even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of” them. If, then, ‘God so clothe tho 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye | 
of little faith”? And we can see the baker as he gathers | 
the grass out of the fields, and casts it into the same sort | 
of oven which Jesus saw, and we can watch the whole | 
operation upon which he based his admonition. 

Again, we can go forth with the sower, and see him 
scatter the seed from his basket, and behold the fowls of | 
the air come and devour that which falls by the wayside. 
And we can see what falls upon the rock, that it will | 
wither away because there is no depth of earth; that 
also which falls among thorns, which will spring up and 
choke the growing corn, and that it must prove unfruit- 
ful; and, finally, we see that which, falling on good 
ground, will reward the husbandman with varied and 
abundant harvest. 

At the proper season we may verify another parable 
in which the divine Teacher likened the kingdom of 
heaven to a man who sowed good seed in his field, “but 
while men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares among 
the wheat.” And walking through the fields, we shall 
find it quite impossible to distinguish the tares from 
the wheat while both are growing together; and we 
can comprehend the wisdom of the master when he for- 
bids his servants to go and gather up the tares, lest they 
should root up the wheat with them. In fact, if by close 
scrutiny tho tares should be detected, it is generally found 
that their roots are so interlaced with those of the wheat 
that the separation cannot be safely attempted. Both 
must grow together until the harvest. Without multi- 
plying such examples, it can be safely asserted that our 
Lord, who spoke as never man spake, found the basis of 
all his divine parables in this land of the Bible. They 
were here by his creative will, and were just such as best 
served the purpose for which he employed them. 

That an intimate acquaintance with the land should 
assist the student in gaining a more perfect knowledge of 
the Book is so manifest as scarcely to need further eluci- 
dation. Yet there is one source of benefit to be derived 
from this study of the Holy Land less obvious than those 
already mentioned, but certainly no less valuable or 
interesting. 

From that land the Christian church had derived a 


very large part of her religious iancuage. Little more 
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| 
can be attempted now than to name this subject, and call | have not done nothing. They have done something, 


special attention to it. 
almost entirely Palestinian. 


Our spiritual nomenclature is | 
Not only the verbal | 


formulas by which spiritual ideas and emotions are | 


expressed were first learned and used in this land, but, in 
numberless cases, not merely the costume and drapery 
which they wore were borrowed from Palestine, but the 
very ideas enshrined in them were also suggested by things 
which existed there. Take away from the Bible all the 
significant names and titles applied even to God himself 


which have such an origin, and we could scarcely think, 


speak of, or worship him intelligently. Erase from the 
Psalter alone the words, phrases, and figures there used, 
which have come to us from that country, and it would not 
be possible to compose a book suitable for the service of 
song in the sanctuary of the Lord. Nay, we should not 
know how to come before him with acceptance around 
the domestic altar, or even in the private devotion of the 
closet. 

Palestine is pre-eminently the land of the solemn 
psalm, the devout hymn, There the inspired prophet 
and the sacred poet were environed by the external con- 
ditions and the moral and spiritual influences best fitted 
to qualify them for their divine missions. The significant 
names which they employ, the thoughts which they 


express, and their verbal costume derived from that land, 
are such as even the young can understand, and such, | 
also, as can be rendered into all languages by translation, | 


and thereby carry the glad tidings of salvation to all 
people that on the earth do dwell. The Bible is the one 
book for the world, divinely adapted to meet the 
wants of the whole race. Though Palestine is its 


birthplace, this blessed Book can be at home in every | 
clime, and should be the delightful study of every human | 


heart. Blessed are they who teach, and thrice “ blessed 


|is he that keepeth the sayings of the prophecy of this 


Book.” 
New York City. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES 
ON THE BOOK. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 


It is sometimes asked, What, after all, have the boasted | 
| modern discoveries in Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia | 


effected? Have they proved the Old Testament miracles 
to be true? Have they silenced objectors? Have they 
convinced the gainsayer? If not, of what value are they, 
and why do we hear so much about them? 

In reply, it must be admitted, first and foremost, that 
they have no direct bearing, or next to none, upon the 
miracles. Only in one instance, and that a somewhat 
doubtful one, does any miracle of Holy Scripture seem to 
be touched upon in the newly discovered records, Nebu- 
chadnezzar in one of his inscriptions seems to intimate 
that at a certain period of his life, after he had attained 
to great prosperity and glory, a mysterious malady fell 
“For_four years,” he says, “the seat of my 
kingdom in the city of . . . did not rejoice my heart; in 
all my dominions I did not build a high place of power; 


the precious treasures of my kingdom I did not lay up; | 


in Babylon, buildings for myself and the honor of my 
kingdom I did not lay out. In the worship of Merodach 


| my lord, the joy of my heart, in Babylon, the city of his 


sovereignty and the seat of my empire, I did not sing his 
praises, and I did not furnish his altars with victims. 
I did not clear out the canals.” Such a confession of 
inaction, weakness, prostration, does not elsewhere occur 
in the whole range of royal oriental records, and would 
seem to imply some strange and abnormal cause. An 
illness that completely disabled, and tha! lasted for several 
years, though not positively declared, appears to be im- 
plied, an m that illness a complete recovery, and a 
restoratio® to power and activity. It cannot be proved 
that the illness is that miraculous one recorded-by Daniel 
in his fourth chapter; but it may, at any rate, be sus- 
pected that the two accounts refer to the same event. 
Elsewhere, most certainly, the oriental monarchs do 
not notice the miraculous events of Jewish history. No 
Pharaoh relates the death of the first-born, or the discom- 
fiture of his army in the Red Sea; no Assyrian monarch 
tells us that in one night the angel of the Lord destroyed 
in his camp a hundred and eighty thousand men; no 
Moabite king mentions that “‘the Lord set ambushments ” 
against him and his allies, and caused them to slay one 
another. But could it have been expected that they 
should have put these facts on record? No. Oriental 
monarchs scarcely ever acknowledge defeat; on the cir- 
cumstances under which defeat occurs they are universally 


| and absolutely silent. 


Have then the discoveries done nothing towards silen- 
cing objectors or convincing the gainsayer? No. They 








though it may not appear very much. In the first place, 
they have met and refuted a whole line of attack upon 
Scripture, have forced objectors to abandon it, and com- 
pelled them to take up a new position. Before the dis- 
coveries were made, it was usual, on the continent cf Eu- 
rope, for the critics of Scripture to treat the entire Jewish 
history as mythical; that is, as the invention of men 
writing many ages after the time about which they wrote, 
and possessing as materials for their pretended history, 
at best, some dim traditions and a few old poems of a 
wild and exaggerated character. The very existence of 
Moses, Joshua, David, Solomon, Hezekiah, was denied ; 
and a believing writer observed that it was almost impos- 
sible to revive men’s faith in the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, since the destructive criticism had left not a single 
standpoint free from doubt and uncertainty. Now the 
historical and authentic character of the general narra- 
tive, at any rate from the time of Moses, is almost univer- 
sally allowed ; that the history is for the most part written 
by contemporaries, or men nearly contemporary and pos- 
sessing contemporary documents, is admitted; and all 
that is asserted is, that the writers freely embellished 
their facts with supernatural incidents, drawn from their 
imaginations, and having no foundation in reality. But, 
against this view, it may be urged that we have no other 
instance of writers scrupulously exact and accurate with 
respect to all their historic, geographic, and ethologic 
facts, who yet intermix with them an indefinite amount of 
invented supernatural incident. The perfect historic truth- 
fulness and accuracy of the writers in all that concerns or- 
dinary mundane events does certainly tend to give author- 
ity to their statements on matters that are extraordinary 
and preternatural. It is almost impossible to conceive of 
persons observing the most prosaic exactness on all the 
minute and insignificant circumstances which form the 
environment of their narrative while they falsify the main 
facts, or so color them as to destroy their true character. 
Truth is a simple and single quality, and men are either 
careful of truth or indifferent to it. To be particular and 
exact in details, while utterly unveracious and careless 
upon main points, is a condition of mind which is self- 
contradictory, unnatural, and, so far as experience goes, 
non-existent, 


Further, the discoveries have furnished answers to a 
number of standard objections, familiar to all who have 
a tolerable acquaintance with German theological criti- 
cism from 1800 to 1840. The ignorance of Egyptian 
manners and customs displayed by the author of the Pen- 
tateuch was a stock objection of the critics of this period, 
who maintained that it proved the Pentateuch not to have 
been written earlier than the time of the Captivity. When 
the true condition of ancient Egypt was revealed to us by 
the decipherment of the hieroglyphics and the researches 
of Belzoni, Rosellini, and Gardner Wilkinson, Hengsten- 
berg was able to demonstrate that in what he said of 
Egypt, the author of the Pentateuch showed an exactness 
and perfection of knowledge which proved that he must 


| have lived on the banks of the Nile on or about the time of 


which he wrote. Theinvasion of Palestine by an Ethio- 
pian, in the reign of Asa, was said to be incompatible with 
Egyptian history, and to throw back for at least two cen- 
turies the period of Ethiopicaggression and power. Recent 
discoveries have shown a great development of Ethiopia 
about the time of Shishak, and have wholly removed the 
difficulties which were supposed to render the expedition 
of Zerah impossible, or at least improbable. Sargon’s rule 
over Assyria, vouched for by Isaiah, was more than ques- 
tioned; and a king of Assyria at this period, unnoticed 
by Berosus or the classical writers, was treated as a non- 
entity. M. Botta’s excavations in Assyria laid bare the 
palace of Sargon, showed him to have been the father of 
Sennacherib, and his predecessor upon the throne, con- 
firming even the minute point, in Isaiah’s notice of him, 


that he “took Ashdod.” Above all, the derision of the 
| critics was poured upon the Belshazzar of Daniel, who 


was declared to be a plain contradiction of history, since 
he took the place of Nabonidus, the real last king of 
Babylon; was made the son of Nebuchadnezzar, with 
whom Nabonidus was wholly unconnected ; was present 
in the city during the siege, while Nabonidus was at Bor- 
sippa, and was slain in the sack of the place, whereas 
Nabonidus became a prisoner and was well treated. The 
derision ceased, or rather recoiled upon the deriders, when 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, in 1854, read the name of Bel-shar- 
uzzar on a cylinder of Nabonidus, and announced that it 
was plain that that monarch had associated his eldest son 
Bel-shar-uzzar, or Belshazzar, with him upon the throne 


| during the latter part of his reign, and shared with him 


the royal authority. It then became clear that the facts 
declared in profane history with respect to Nabonidus 
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were readily reconcilable with all that Daniel related of 
Belshazzar; all appearance of contradiction between the 
sacred and the profane accounts of the fall of Babylon 
ceased ; Belshazzar’s title to be considered a real personage 
was vindicated ; and the “advance criticism ” was shown 
on this matter simply to have “ discovered a mare’s nest.” 
But the main value of the recent discoveries. is to be 
found, not in the confutation of skeptics, but in the edi- 
fication of believers. A flood of light is thrown on the 
object and course of Shishak’s expedition into Palestine 
in the reign of Rehoboam, by the decipherment of the 
inscriptions upon the great palace-temple of Karnak, 
which show, not only Judah among the countries con- 
quered, but a number of Canaanite and Levitical cities | 
in Manasseh and Ephraim among the places reduced, indi- | 
cating that the subjection of Rehoboam was not so much | 
Shishak’s object as the full establishment in power of his 
protégé, Jeroboam (1 Kings 11: 40). A means of realizing 
to ourselves the terrible might of Assyria, and the pride 
and cruelty of the Assyrian kings, such as no mere de- 
cription could give, is furnished by the grand series of | 
Assyrian sculptures in the Museums of the Louvre, of 
Berlin, and of London, which place before our bodily eyes 
the very form and aspect of the mighty warriors before 
whom Judah and Israel trembled for so many weary years. 
When we see Sennacherib seated on his royal throne 
before the city of Lachish, or receiving captives and sub- 
missive rebels, and placing his feet upon their necks, we 
have the realities of the past brought before us with a 
vividness and impressiveness that add force to the scrip- | 
tural narrative, and bring it, as it were, before our eyes. | 
We understand, as we never did before, such expressions 
as “the fruit of the stout heart of the King of Assyria | 





and the glory of his high looks” (Isa. 10:12). We hear, | 
and tremble as we hear, his boasts: ‘‘ With the multitude 
of my chariots I am come up to the height of the moun- | 
tains, to the sides of Lebanon, and will cut down the tall | 
cedar trees thereof; and I will enter into the lodgings of | 
his borders and the forest of his Carmel. I have digged | 
and drunk strange waters, and with the sole of my foot | 
have I dried up all the rivers of besieged places (2 Kings | 
19: 23, 24). So, when our eyes rest on the fragments of | 


| 
| 
| 


the great stone set up by Mesha king of Moab to record | 
his exploits, we have a reality given to the existence of 
that mighty “sheepmaster’”’ which antecedently it scarcely 
possessed. There is always a danger lest history with 
which we are familiar through books should come to 
appear to us faint and shadowy and unreal—a “story,” 
and nothing more. The solid records of the past in the 
shape of cylinders, cippi, rock-tablets, inscriptions, and 
sculptures upon palace and temple walls, affect us as mere 
words never do. 
“Segnius irritant animum demissa per aures 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus ”— 
Said an old poet, and the fact is so to this day. It would 
seem to have been by the special providence of God that 
in an age when skepticism had reached its extremest 
limit, when a destructive criticism had run riot and left 
nothing untouched, when belief had grown so weak that 
it appeared as though, if the Son of man came not soon, 
he would certainly not “ find faith upon the earth, these 
visible memorials of an almost lost past should have been 
brought to light.” When the voice of man grew faint | 
and feeble, then “the very stones” were made to “cry 
out.” It is scarcely too much to say, that faith has for the 
present been saved by these discoveries, which divine 
wisdom reserved for an age when they were most sorely 
needed. 
Exeter College, Oxford, England. 


LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS ON THE BOOK. 
BY ISAAC H. HALL, PH. D. 
When at sundry times and in divers manners God 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, he 





spake to them as living men, whoshould understand and 
act. He did not.disdain to utter his will in language 
even homely, crowded with commonest illustrations, con- 
formed to their whole state and habits, so that it might | 
the easier become a living reality in their daily walk. 
He knew their downsitting, their uprising, and all their 
ways; and his word was framed to be their meditation al! 
the day, and their song in the night. The entrance of 
his word was to give light: to give understanding even 
to the simple. 


when he spoke as a poet, or as an orator, or even as a | 
dramatist. Fora thousand years the Lord spake through 


sweet lyric, from the slow detail of explanation to the | 


precept and the continued narrative to the loftiest bursts | done, at least as to its oral part. The influx of foreigners, 
of eloquent speech and enchanting poesy. The divine | also, has taken away much of the solemn gravity and 
Book thus came to be a microcosm of the people’s thought, | stateliness of conducting a bargain. But whether you 


and of the material which filled their imaginations. 


are buying a house or a bunch of grapes, the seller will 


Thus inevitably, not to say purposely, the word of God | generally tell you, at the start, to “take it: it is yours; 
became colored throughout with the people’s idioms, the | I give it to you;” and in the country places may still be 
people’s habits, the people’s common thought. Unless | seen all the parade and hollowness of the transaction in 
the law were laid down as one grand collection of abstract | which Ephron the Hittite drove a hard bargain with 





| precepts, it must beso. The law is more than the grand | Abraham, in selling him for a burying-place his field and 


major premise of a syllogism, as the lawyers love to style | the cave of Machpelah. 

the body of human legislation; it is full of minor pre- | Weare surprised at the frequency with which the name 
mises of individual application, with all their special | of God comes to the lips of all about us. Not alone in 
coloring, so that each may be the easier wrought out in | expressions actually profane; but the servant, with 
a living conclusion. And in this thousand years and | apparent devoutness, will praise God that he sees you 
more, through what vicissitudes did the people pass! | again in the land of the living; your acquaintance will 
From the patriarchal family in one land to a people of | tell you how God has led him or told him to do this or 
slaves in another; thence through the exodus, the con- | that—and so on, until you begin to think that you are 
quest of Canaan, the humiliation under their neighbors, | in the midst of a people enjoying special revelations from 
the prosperous kingdom, the destruction, the captivity | God. You look into the books, and you see that every 


in another land, to the restored remnant. 


one opens with “ Praise to God;” even the Arabian 





What wonder, then, that the Old Testament should be Nights so commence. You begin to see how fully the 
crowded with passages which demand explanation from | Bible, especially the Old Testament, speaks the language 
and through the study of oriental languages, manners, | of & people who are accustomed, whether reflectingly or 
dress, and customs ; or that this study should force us to | not, to recognize the continual providence of God, and 
ascend to high antiquity to correct the impressions (often his special care and rule in the smallest events ; a 
false) which are derived from modern oriental life? | that you have mistaken many a minor declaration in the 
It is indeed true that the Word is often moulded to the | Bible for the relation of a miracle, or of a special revela- 
simplest habits of universal thought and life, and can in | tion, when really all that is asserted is God’s ordinary 


| the main be understood by the humblest seeker for daily | providence. 


spiritual bread. Especially in its lyric poetry is itshaped | You see a sharp-eyed man, anxiously attempting to 
to the inmost feelings and outcries of the human heart, | conceal his eagerness, and are, perhaps, buttonholed 


had from the aids of oriental observation and study. 


_and able to speak at once to the heart of all humanity ; | by him, so that he may force you to hear his grievance. 
| yet there remains much spiritual help that is only to be | You learn that he has been attempting to use foreign 
In | protection through the consuls of other powers to enforce 
| many a passage which edifies and comforts, we cannot his rights to the possession of one or two villages! You 


know exactly how and what God spake to the fathers in | learn that the villagers “have mortgaged their lands, 
time past, without just these helps. As the Arabian | vineyards, and houses, that they might buy corn because 
Nights speak with an untold charm to the simple child, | of the dearth;” and that others had “ borrowed money 
and fully show him the simple play of purity, passion, | for the king’s tribute, and that upon” their “lands and 


and justice, which gives them their life, yet say nothing | vineyards; 


” 


and that this oppressor is trying to realize 


to him of their wealth of oriental teachiag, nor reveal to | the wretched profit of his hard bargain, though the Turkish 
him the true impress of their original mould and fash- | officials, illegally, it is true, are trying to thwart him by 
ioners, so the Scriptures speak to the believer who reads | every means in their power. We have the picture in 


them without the help of oriental explanation. 


Nehemiah 5: 1-5 brought before us as we never thought 


As we draw near to the central point of revelation, we | of it. We see, too, that the “ vineyards and houses”’ are the 
see, moreover, that all this was consistent with the central | chief wealth of the villagers in that region where the 


| plan, and only typical. ‘‘ The Word was made flesh and 


fresh grape itself, to say nothing of its prepared products, 


dwelt among us ;” among us, indeed, of all nations, and | is a staple article of food for full half the year. 

for all time, as the Son of man; but yet particularly And this, again, reminds us of the wine-skins, the 
among his countrymen, in his own time, as one of them. | leathern bottles, which we see throughout the market. 
And how he was such for us all we cannot thoroughly | As with many other trite illustrations which lie at the 
see without knowing the times, the people, the languages, | threshold of oriental explanation of the Bible, we 
and the thousand things of oriental life in Palestine as it instantly understand the Bible bottle; we see what it 
was in his day; while he was actually in the flesh, not | would shortly become in the smoke, and what a wretched 
yet raised and glorified, but in all things made like unto | affair an old, rigid one would be in which to put new 


his brethren. 


unfermented wine; but we have to think a little over the 


The Bible abounds in passages which have to be/ modern laws of exosmosis, and reflect that the water 
explained each in its own way and on its own merits. The | would passfout of such a skin while the alcohol would be 
key to one passage may be picked up on the surface, | retained, before we understand how the skin-bottle sup- 
while that of another has to be hunted for amid piles of | plied a very passable substitute for distillation, and 


antiquated rubbish. A few examples will therefore be | furnished plenty of very “strong drink” to curse the 
far more to our purpose than any labored grouping of | ancient Israelites. 


the subject into heads. 


One of the chief and most impressive uses of an acquaint- 


See those two mountaineers of Lebanon as they meet | ance with oriental life, and of a familiarity with orierat 
in a city of the sea-coast. One is just finishing his break- | forms of expression, is to bring down the ancient b.«man 
fast. Says the other to him, “‘ Peace be unto you.” “ Unto characters of the Bible from a mythic or a super:::tural 


you be peace,” is the reply. How many times we read this 
salutation in the holy Book! We think of our Saviour’s 
own salutation to his friends and disciples in Galilee after 


position in the imagination, and to enable us to +o that 
they really were men like ourselves. They were not 
faultless, they were not over cleanly in their habits, nor 


his resurrection. But as we hear this salutation day by | over nice in their morals, nor over grammatical in their 
day among the orientals, uttered always with sweetest | language (more than was Ezekiel): nor saved otherwise 
grace and dignity, and yet know, in sundry cases, that the | than by grace, and that abounding. Thehabitually pious 


parties are hearty haters of each other, we thik of our 
Saviour’s saying: “My peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you.” Nor are we yet at the end. 








expressions w > .. necessarily the utterances of the 
heart, any u.vce than some equally pious language of the 
present day. This lesson, however, is not addressed to 


The one just from the mountain asks his friend, “Have human envy, but it encourages to boldness in approach- 
you done eating yet? for if you have I wish to salute you.” ing the throne of grace ; for the Bible heroes frequently, if 
He is done, it seems, and he rises, when they embrace, not generally, fought with inside and outside enemies 
kiss each other many times, first on one cheek and then grosser, if not stronger, than our own. 


| on the other; and consume a good five minutes in the | 
salutation. We instantly think of the “kiss of peace,” 
and get a meaning from it which we never had before. 
And we are hardly done with thinking that salutation itself 
means the wishing of health and peace, before we think 
of Jesus’ reason for telling the seventy to “ salute no man 
Nor, on the other hand, did he stop the prophet’s mouth | by the way” in their rapid tour of preparatory preaching. 


Many customs in the East have so changed that we 
must go back either a few years or into hoary antiquity, 
in order to reproduce a multitude of Bible pictures in 
their local setting; and, more than that, we must draw 
on all our linguistic knowledge in order to approach 
completion. Dress in the East has continually changed, 
and is still changing. We have to search the ancient 


We pass into the public place, the bazaar, or the books and the ancient monuments for many of the allu- 
exchange. At this present day we are some thirty | sions, though not for the most obvious. It is no small 
every grade and form of literature, from the pun to the | years or more too late to witness all the weighty trans- | task, however, to be well informed as to that which is 


” 


actions in “the gate of the city. 


In the latter place, | comparatively modern. There is a lexicon in Arabic 


swift and pithy proverb, from the plain laying down of | till quite recently, was a great deal of the public business | and French of the terms extant in Arabic literature for 
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articles of dress; and it contains four hundred and forty- 
six quarto pages. The habits of eating now differ from 
those of antiquity. In Christ’s time the custom was to 
recline at meals; and thus it was that John could throw 
back his head on Jesus’ breast at the Lord’s Supper; and 
thus also it was that on another occasion a woman could 
come behind him and anoint his feet. Customs, indeed, 
are so changing that even such a work as Dr. Thomson’s 
“The Land and the Book’ will erelong be in many | 
respects a preserver of things that are past. The writer | 
was once present when two Syrian gentlemen saw the 
book for the first time, of whom one laughed heartily 
as he read what he thought was a misstatement. The 
other replied that he had known such things ; and, doubt- 
less, they were common thirty years ago, though now 
rarely to be met with. So of lamps and lights, of which 
our museums give illustrations enough; but now the 
meanest hovel is lighted with American petroleum. At 
adinner one night in the Greek convent at the Church 
of the Nativity, in Bethlehem, the superior pointed to 
the petroleum lamps, and told the writer they were as 
different from the old lights as was the star of the Magi. | 
Already many of the common illustrations of the books 
are as dead among the people, though not as long dead, 
as the weepers for Tammuz or those who “put the 
branch to the nose ’’—the last being a defining char- 
acteristic of one form of Persian idolatry. 

Most numerous, and, on the whole, the fullest of light 
for those who are able to appreciate them, are the illus- 
trations from the linguistic idioms, not to mention the 
illustrations in ancient Jewish writings. Here, however, 
it is often hard to distinguish between a technical phrase 
and one only idiomatic or proverbial. The linguist and 
antiquarian have here their hands full. To “eat bread” 
in the kingdom of God was an oriental idiom, like our 





“sit at table;” but the “ breaking of bread” in the Acts 
and Epistles was a technical expression. To be “ bid- | 
den” or invited to a feast, and to be “called” when all 
things were ready, are both idiomatic and technical, | 
involving the whole picture of an oriental feast and its 
preliminary etiquette. To “remove mountains” was an 
expression based upon the Jewish phrase, “rooter up of 
mountains,” commonly applied to a very able rabbi 
because of his skill in the law. But of such allusions, 
often hidden under a single word, the Gospels, especially 
the discourses and parables of Jesus, are full. It would 
be easy to add them by the page, or even—as has indeed 
been done—to fill several volumes. In these respects, 
indeed, happy are they who have not seen but yet have 
believed; but surely it is a great privilege to see, with 
the Magi, the brightness of His star in the East, and 
thence bringing treasures to come and worship Him. 
Philadelphia, 


THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. EDMOND DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 


At Rome to-day, on visiting the basilica of St. Clement, 
the most ancient of the churches of the uuiversal city, 
built after the type of the Christian sanctuaries before 
Constantine, we see standing high in the choir two pulpits 
of unequal size. They are called the ambons, from a 
Greek verb which signifies to go up. It was, indeed, in 
those pulpits or lecterns that the readers went up to read 
the Holy Scriptures to the assembled faithful. A place 
of honer was made for them, in order to mark well the 
importance which was given to the Book of God in the 
public worship. The ambon of the Gospels was higher 
than that of the Epistles, as if to witness that the source 
of all religious authority was, indeed, he’who is greater 
than all the apostles,—Jesus Christ, the Son of God. | 
The Epistles, however, were none the less considered as 
containing his pure teaching, a2¢ no one called in 
question the authority of the apostles. .ccse two pulpits 
of the basilica of St. Clement remain as monuments of 
the great epoch of primitive Christianity, when the honor 
which is due to God was not given to the creature > two 
witnesses, we may say, from the early ages, to bring accu- 
sation against the new worship, in which the Holy 
Scripture is thrust back into the shade, covered up by the 
tradition of men; and the Holy Book, instead of being 
read in a manner that can be understood, becomes a 
monotonous musical strain, chanted in a strange tongue, 
or, to express it better, in a language that is dead, which 
carries only its sounds to the ear, without giving a single 
though* to the mind or a single one to the heart. 

The + oly Scripture did not produce all its effect upon 
the chur: of the first ages for any other reason than 
because it was read in a way that could be understood, 
in the native language of the hearers. To that point we 
have the decisive testimony of one of the greatest teachers 
of the third century, the illustrious Origen of Alexandria, 
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“The Greeks,” says he, “employ the Greek in their 
worship, the Romans the Latin, and thus each prays to 
God in his own tongue, and praises him as he can. And 
the Lord of all those tongues understands those prayers 
made in all languages, just as if a single voice ascended to 
heaven” (Origen contra Celsum, viii: 27). What Origen 
said of the prayer applies also to the Holy Scripture. 
We see that through fear lest it should not be understood 
by one portion of the auditors—if strangers to the country 
or to the province happened to be present—translators 
were designated, who immediately turned the sacred text 
into their idiom (piphanius, Exposit. Fidei, 21). 

Justin Martyr has given us a very lively, a very ani- 
mated, picture of the Christian worship of the second 
century. He shows us the believers assembling in the 
early morn in their modest sanctuary, which very little 
resembled, to be sure, the most humble of our chapels. 
Hardly come together, they intoned a psalm; then the 
bishop or elder read aloud a portion of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, which became immediately the subject of the dis- 
course (Justin, Apolog. i: 67). The church then rose 


to join in the great prayer, which carried up to heaven | 


one of those vast petitions, bearing all the adorations, 
all the humiliations, all the supplications of the indi- 


viduals, as a river rolls all the watercourses of the val- | 


ley in its immense current. After that prayer, the 
simple hearers, the catechumens, and the penitents under 
discipline, retired. The celebration of the Holy Supper 
commences, the words of its institution are pronounced, 
and the bread and the cup go about from hand to hand. 
The people return; the Bible occupies the central place 
of the worship; it is read at the moment when the audi- 
ence is again complete. Let us note, moreover, that it 
was read in a manner much less fragmentary than that 
of our days; the primitive preaching did not take 
detached texts, but developed, from Sunday to Sunday, 
a whole book of the Bible from beginning to end. It is 
to that method that we owe those grand ho... ‘ies upon 
the Prophets, the Gospels, and the Epistles, ~hich 
remain as precious monuments of the early preacn.. 
and presumptive proofs of the importance which the 
Book of God occupied therein. 


It was not only in the public worship that the Word 
of God was regularly read. We may say that it was the 
daily bread of the Christian family. The family prayer 
was considered as the key which opens the sacred treas- 
ure of the Holy Scriptures. Nothing is more necessary 
for the understanding of divine things than prayer, wrote 
Origen to one of his dearest disciples, to whom he gave 
most intimate counsels of piety regarding household 
worship (pist. ad Gregor. Thau.). Those divine things 
were precisely those divine words with which the pious 
soul was nourished at the family hearth, as at the public 
worship. 

We have seen the Bible in the Christian home as in 
the sanctuary. It occupies a place no less important in 
that which we may call the Christian school. We know 
that at the beginning of the third century the church of 
Alexandria, which was in contest with a great number of 
pagans, very well versed in the philosophy and literature 
of Greece and Rome, was forced to lead them to the 
end of gospel teaching. Thus was founded a system of 
instruction admirable by its richness, by its science, by 
its breadth, and thus by the divine breath which ani- 
mated it wholly. The chief masters of that school, 


| called apologists, were Origen and Clement, of Alex- 


andria. They show us, themselves, that the Holy 
Scripture was the foundation and the object of all their 
lessons. The Holy Scripture, says Clement, teaches 
us whence the errors come, and makes us know the 
true doctrine in the true church (Clement, Strdmata, 
or Mélanges, vii: 1). We see by those words to what 
point the @iithority of the Bible was put above ecclesias- 
tical tradition. The same father asks that the Scripture 
be not simply consulted in fragments, but in its magnifi- 
cent whole. It is not a dead book; it is living. 
neavemy Woru, 72 he, “is there constantly shed forth 
anew, as the milk in the mother’s breasts” (Strom. i: 6). 


| Origen is not less explicit upon the infinite worth of the 
“What does it matter to me,” he cries, “that a | 


Bible. 
thousand men affirm that a thing is true, if it is con- 
demned in the judgment of God? What I wish above 
all is that God may confirm my words, and that he may 
give them that confirmation by the witness of the Holy 
Scriptures” (Homily upon Ezekiel). “Like a lyre of 
many strings, they blend all the diversities in one accord; 
they unite the sweet and the bitter as mercy and justice 
unite in God” (Homily on Matthew, iv: 2). Let us not 
forget that Origen has presented a magnificent defense of 
the Scriptures against Celsus—who had riddled them with 


| his biting attacks—kuowing well that they were the true 


“The | 
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| palladium of the Christian faith. It is not one alone of 
/the doctors of the church of the second and third cen- 
| turies who expresses his profound love, his absolute 
| respect for the Scripture. Justin Martyr, in a figure 
| which taken too literally reduced the sacred writers to a 
too great passiveness, compares the Bible to a harp with 

multiplied strings touched by the Spirit of God as by a 
| divine artist. Irenseus, the celebrated martyr bishop of 
Lyons, compares our four Gospels to the four cardinal 
points ; they are to his eyes as the support of the whole 
moral world. Hippolytus, the famous bishop of Ostia 
(Porto Romano), one of whose most precious books ( The 
Philosophoumena) has been recently discovered, and who 
| is noted as one of the mightiest champions of Christian 
| liberty against the usurpations of the bishop of Rome, 
| Callistus, A.D. 228, has declared, in the most express 
|and detailed manner, that the sovereign authority in 
religion belongs to the Holy Scripture. Inspired of God, 
it is above all the traditions, for it is the sacred source of 
truth (De Antichristo, 4). The first mission of the church 
accordingly has been to transmit to us and to preserve for 
us that Bible which is greater than she. 


| 
| 


Maintained as sovereign authority and source of all 
| truth, the Scripture in the ancient church was still and 
everywhere the beginning and the sustenance of the 
| divine life in all hearts. At the very first, it is that 
which pierced them throuzh like the fiery sword which 
the Apocalypse shows to us upon the lips of the Prince 
of Life. Who does not remember the part which it 
| played in the conversion of Augustine? Although 
| born of a Christian mother who had, as it were, enwrapped 
| him in her prayers, and who well knew, as a holy bishop 
| had said to him, that it was not possible that the son of 
| so many prayers, and of so many tears, should perish, 
the young African had none the less drunk from all the 
intoxicating cups of false doctrines and of the pleasures 
of paganism. He carried, however, in the depth of his 
soul, an arrow which he could not tear out; it was the 
memory of his sainted mother. Thus, finding nowhere 
any relief, no more in literary glory or in science than in 
‘ne transport of pleasures, the decisive hour sounded 
hually for him, It was not the word of any man which 
overthrew him upon his way to Damascus; it was the 
very word of God. In fine, while he was at Milan in 
his garden, a prey to inner gnawings, he heard a myste- 
rious voice which said: Tbe et lege,—‘‘ Take and read.” 
It was the Bible which that voice commanded him to 
read. He opened it, and was at iast pierced by the sword 
which reaches even to the joining of the marrow and 
bone. It made of him the most eminent Christian of his 
time. 

After having been the grand instrument of conversion, 
the Bible was the constant support of the Christian in 
his sufferings, his temptations, and his persecutions. It 
strengthened the confessors before their judges, even to 
the floor of the circus and the foot of the blazing pile, 
where they spilled their blood. In the numerous mural 
paintings of the catacombs of Rome, destined to honor 
the tomb of the martyrs, may be seen to what a degree 
they had sought in the Scripture their consolation and 
their power. It is that which taught them to recognize, 
in the presence of the Son of God in the midst of the 
furnace, where the companions of Daniel had been 
thrown, a promise of the divine help in the hour of tor- 
ture. The translation of Elijah in his chariot of fire 
symbolized to them the heavenly glory reserved for the 
faithful confessor. Those biblical images incessantly 
reproduced upon the sombre chapel entries of the cata- 
combs, recall to us in a touching manner the portions of 
the Bible which have been as the viaticum [food for the 
journey] of the confessors in the valley of the shadow 
of death. 

It isa fact which more than any other reveals the 
immense value of the Holy Scripture for the ancient 
church; that is, the meaning of the decree in which 
Diocletian, in the last persecution, ordained the destruc- 
| tion of all copies of the sacred books. Wishing to strike 
| Christianity at the heart, he aimed his blows against the 
Bible, but without succeeding in its destruction. In all 
that he showed what the Bible was for the church; for 
its worst enemy would have believed it annihilated had 
he succeeded in robbing it of the Holy Book. That 
which Diocletian could not do, false authority has tried 
with success, by putting its tradition and its pretended 
infallibility above the Word*of God. 


Those times are far away when, as a memorable design 
contained in a manuscript of the National Library of 
Paris shows us, ecclesiastical councils were presided over 
by the open Bible. It is before a feeble creature that 

| Romish Christianity has prostrated herself, crying, “It is 
| the voice of a god, and notof a man!” And yet Christen- 
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dom of the nineteenth century ought to end with acknowl- 
edging that “all the glory of man [is] as the flower of 
grass. The grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth 
away; but the word of the Lord endureth forever” 
(1 Pet. 1: 24, 25). 

Paris, France. 


PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE 
CHURCH OF TO-DAY. 


BY CHANCELLOR HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 





LL.D. 


By what methods can a pastor promote Bible study 
among his flock? My first answer is, By being hintself an 
earnest and accomplished Bible scholar. There should be 
no such thing as a pastor ignorant of the Bible. As well 
might a classical professor in a college be ignorant of 
Greek and Latin. Yet there are many pastors who have 
but a superficial and fragmentary knowledge of the word 
of God. They rest satisfied with the main comfort- 
ing truths of revelation and their early knowledge of the 
outlines of theology, and from this stock draw their 
weekly discourses. Their observation of men and nature, 
and their intercourse with their people in their wants 
and cares, undoubtedly give force, direction, and unction 
to these discourses, and make them useful ministers. But 
such ministers will not incite a congregation to Bible 
study. For this end the pastor should be every week | 
bringing new and fresh presentations of truth from the 
sacred oracles, the result of his own faithful, diligent, 
and prayerful research. There is no limit to Bible study. | 
Every grain of ore will be extracted from the earth before 
every truth is exposed from this divine mine. The pas- 
tor should be a Hebrew and Greek scholar, an orientalist, 
and an historian. By independent examination and com- 
parison of Scripture, and not by an undiscriminating reli- 
ance upon any commentator, he will evolve a brilliancy | 
from God’s word that will give a sparkle to all his pulpit 
teaching, and arouse his people to follow him in the | 
attractive study. Even when truths are not at all new, 
Bible study will make their appreciation altogether new, 
and forms of spiritual thought that may have been long 
familiar to others will become a new revelation to our 
minds. The preacher must have the experience, if he 
would communicate it to his people. The pastor should 
be a biblical encyclopedia, with constant supplements, 
ready to answer the questions of his people regarding 
every book in the Bible and its contents. What can be 
more mortifying to a pastor, or more utterly dishearten- 
ing to a parishioner, than the exposure of the former’s 
ignorance when the latter puts to him a biblical question. 


A thorough knowledge of the Bible is the necessary forn- | 


dation of a true pastorate. 


My second answer is, By a regular system c¢/ biblical 


exposition before his flock. Textual sermons are all very | 


well in their way, but an exposition of the Holy Scripture 


in course is worth a dozen sermons from scattered texts. | 


The Holy Spirit gave us the Bible in its present order 
and connection. 
contexts, and they can be understood only by knowing 
those contexts. Hence the contextual system of Scripture 
teaching is better than the fertual. It is much easier 
for a preacher to take an isolated text, for then he can 
travel in his talk whither he will; buta preacher is not to 
seek his ease, but the edification of his people. The prep- 
aration of an expository course requires labor, persistent 
and close application, and much more time, than would 
be required for an equal number of textual sermons. 
The pastor will find that his biblical expositions (if made 


with sincere preparation) will build up a strong church. | 


Many frivolous souls may become discontented because 
these discourses require attentive listening upon the part 
of the hearer, and those who come to church with itching 
ears for eloquence will find fault, but those who are seek- 
ing to know more of Christ and his salvation will be 
charmed with the new revelation of his gracious Word, 
and the result will be a solid (though perhaps slow) 
growth and deep rooting of the church. These biblical 
expositions may take the form of pulpit discourses or that 
of week-day Bible lessons. 
large audience. The whole congregation is accustomed 
out to a Sunday service. The week day Bible 
lesson has the advantage of the more familia’ use of map, 
blackboard, and homely illustration, which would not be 
appropriate for the pulpit. Ishould advocate the use of 
both methods in every congregation. From the biblical 
exposition the hearer goes home to examine the Bible, as 
he does not do from a textual sermon. He is interested 
in the context, and wishes to examine it for himself. He 
consults the marginal references, and so, before he knows 


to come 


What we call “texts” came in certain | 


Each form has its advantage. | 
The pulpit expository discourse has the advantage of a 


realistic relief among men and times and conditions 
never before thought of, with a consistency and power 
entirely novel. Before it had been merely a compendium 
of texts or aphorisms. Now it is a spiritual life and 
history. 

In these Bible expositions, when they are in the form 





of week-day Bible lessons, opportunity should be given 
to the class to ask questions, either to be answered nd 
once or at the next session of the class, according to pre- 

arrangement. 


| My third answer is, By suggesting and circulating | 
| helps to Bible study among his flock. Valuable publica- 
tions to assist in Bible study have multiplied. Cheap 
concgrdances, Bible dictionaries, critical commentaries, 
translations in other languages, can be readily obtained, 
a rich apparatus open to every one, which was denied to | 
former generations” The Sunday-school papers are full | 
of articles of great value in biblical research. These 
should -be commended by pastors to their flocks, and the | 
| pastor should (so far as practicable) be himself the carrier | 
of these helps to those who do not possess them. He | 
| should also show his people how to use the marginal ref- 
erences of their Bibles, by giving examples of such use 
from the pulpit, and so prove to them how the compari- 
son of Scripture with Scripture is like the striking of flint | 
| with flint. Works like those of Angus or Barron or 
| Stowe, as general introductions to the systematic study of 
| the Bible, could be extensively distributed through a con- 
gregation for its edification by the judicious influence of 
| a pastor, and the possession of these helps would certainly 
| result in the use of them. The young members of the 
families would take delight in applying these instruments 
| of interpretation to the Bible, and most useful family | 
circles of Bible reading and study could be based on the 
| possession of these Bible helps. I know nothing better | 
| calculated to promote this home study of the holy 
| volume. 
My fourth answer is, By impressing his flock with the 
| great truth that the Bible is the only light to our path, the one 
| revelation from God. Pastors are sometimes tempted to 
talk about nature and art and civilization, and the nine- 
teenth century, as if all these were bright lights, that it 
would be safe to travel by in life’s journey. They give 
the people the impression, if they do not have it them- 
selves, that the Bible is only one, perhaps the best, of a 
great many lights for spiritual illumination, and under 
this impression the people are not slow to run off into 
| general literature in preference to the Word of God. 
They will find sermons in the stones of geology, and spirit- 





| 








Novel reading will develop the imagination, which is a | 
valuable spiritual instrument; the drama will teach the 
actions of virtue and vice, and the encyclopzdists 
(ancient and modern) will fill the mind with broad theisti- 
cal principles on which to base a true religion, and from 
which to comprehend the gospel. 

There is a vast amount of this folly in the nominal 
church of Christ, an ignoring of the fact that men are in 


ual good in everything literary, with pantheistic maw. 





utter darkness in their poetry and philosophy except as 
they receive the lignt of Christ, that he and he only is ¢he | 
Light of the world, and that there can be no partnership 
between light and darkness. Now, it is the duty of the 
pastor to refute all this folly, and to show his people that 
the Word of God, exhibiting Jesus to the soul, is isolated | 
and unique, that it can have neither partner nor rival, 
that it proceeds from the throne of God, while all human 
philosophies and literatures (which are not borrowed 
from the Bible) have their source in the sinful and | 
benighted soul of man. 


| 
| 


A pastor who pursues this course will not use his 
pulpit advantages for political harangues, or displays of | 
eloquence, or humanitarian essays, or rhapsodies on the 
sublime and beautiful, but will ever hold up to his con- 
gregation the distinctive oracles of God, never finding 
| the theme wearisome or the contents of the sacred Word | 
| exhausted. 

their Bibles, and become faithful and energetic students of | 
| the revealed truth of God. ° | 

Such is my fourfold answer to the question, By what 
methods can a pastor promote Bible study among his 
flock? 

Let me add, in conclusion, that there should be Bibles 
in every pew, enough for the personal and sole use of 
each occupant, so that each hearer may follow the pastor 
in his reading, in the giving out of his text, and in his 
quotations from the Word. From lack of Bibles at 
hand, many fail to establish that interest in their minds 
which a personal view of the text and context would 
effect, and hence become listless before the sermon. | 
These pew Bibles, moreover, should not be from ugly | 


| Roman Empire. 


And a people thus taught will be turned to | 


of communication. 
| which is not written in this language ; and even in Pales- 








with marginal references, so that the interested listener 
can for himself fasten any truth uttered. 

And, as my fast hint, let me urge upon Christian 
households to hold social Bible parties, as the world 
holds social dancing-parties. Why should not a score of 
young Christian folk gather in a parlor, and each read 
and explain a portion of Scripture, prepared for the 
occasion? Why should not ice-cream taste as good, and 
music sound as good, and greetings be as agreeable, after 
that, as after a silly gossip and a “German ” ? 

University of the City of New York. 








THE NEW LESSONS. 


| THe WORLD'S PREPAREDNESS FOR THE 
ADVENT. 
BY THE VERY REV. ARTHUR PENRHYN 
DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 

When we speak of the state of the world at the 
commencement of the Christian era it is instructive to 
remember, in the first place, how very small a portion 
of what we now call by that name was comprehended 
in the word. The Greek phrase which is translated in 
the New Testament “the world” embraced but a very 
small portion of the globe, whether inhabited or unin- 
habited. Not only was America wholly unknown, not only 
were the vast continents which float in the southern seas 
beyond the limit even of the faintest guesses of ancient 
geographers, but even in the Old World only a compara- 
tively small portion of Africa and Asia, and, though in 
a larger degree, of Europe, were represented. “ The 
world” meant the Roman Empire; and this was bounded 
on the east by the Euphrates, on the south by the Great 
Desert of Sahara, and in Europe itself by the Rhine and 
the Danube. But this smallness of the theatre on which 
the great events connected with the first origin of Chris- 
tianity were to be enacted, is in exact conformity with 
the general order of Providence in the course of human 
history. It is not by the most populous nations or on 
the widest extent of territory that the chief interests of 
mankind have been promoted. And what is true of the 
Roman Empire, taking its widest circumference as the 
area within which the first Christian influences worked, 
is still more remarkable when we remember the yet more 
‘limited extent of the special part of the Roman Empire 
in which its chief and central transactions were enacted. 
Palestine is not only smaller than many a European 
country, or than the empires or commonwealths of North 
or South America; it is more contracted than many a 
European province, or many an American state. The nar- 
row limits within which this great movement originated is, 
however, important, not only on account of the general 
principle which we have just enumerated, but als. 
because it enables us to ascertain with clear insight the 
conditions under which Christianity first spread in the 
world. : 

Look, first of all, at the outward framework of the 
It was, in the main, the creation of two 
individual minds, the two foremost men of the ancient 
world: one was Alexander the Great as regarded the 
east, the other was Julius Cesar as regarded the west. 

Through the influence of the conquests of Alexander, 
the whole of what afterwards became the eastern part of 
the Roman Empire was penetrated by a civilization 
which, to a certain degree, harmonized and fused together 
| the various oriental monarchies and settlements which 
| formerly had been distinct, and it furnished to all these 
| different communities one common language, the Greek, 
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| which thus became the vehicle through which the new 


religion was to be circulated through the east. It is 
much disputed whether in Palestine the peasants ordi- 
narily spoke the Syriac language, which they inherited 


from their fathers, or whether this had been practically 


superseded by the tongue of those Grecian conquerors 
who, after the death of Alexander, established the seat of 
their kingdom at Antioch; but there can be no doubt 
that wherever the first propagators of the Christian reli- 
gion passed beyond Palestine, Greek was their only means 
There is not a single apostolic letter 


tine itself, although it is possible that the original dis- 
courses of Jesus Christ and the conversation of his 
apostles may have been in the Aramzean dialect, yet there 
can be no doubt that Greek must have been also familiar 
to them, and that through it alone they could have com- 
municated with the Roman governors or Gentile inhabi- 
tants of the country; and even to the far west the 
language of Greece had penetrated throughout the edu- 
cated classes. In that memorable scene where Cesar is 


it, becomes a Bible expiorer. The Bible stands out in | and cheap editions, but Bibles of attractive print and | surrounded by the assassins who are aiming at him with 
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their daggers as he dashes to one side or the other of the | 


Senate House, the few ejaculations which are preserved 
to us from those moments of intense excitement are as 
much Greek as Latin. It was in the empire at large 
something like the spread of the French language in Eu- 
rope as the tongue of diplomacy and of society. 
in Palestine, something like the facility with which, in 
Lower Canada, the inhabitants pass from French to Eng- 
lish or English to French. This effect of Alexander’s 
conquests was not only of importance as giving a common 
channel by which the gospel could be made known to 
the then civilized world, but it furnished that link with 
the progres of the human mind which, beginning long 
before in Greece, revived again in the sixteenth century, 
and became the seed of the literature and philosophy of 
modern Europe. The outward framework of the New 
Testament was thus indissolubly united with the most 
universal and forward elements of human thought and 
language for all future time. 

We now turn to the west. The Roman republic had 
already originated those principles of law and order which 
the Christian states of Europe and America have adopted. 
It was not without significance that when the kingdom 
which is not of this world, that is to say, the kingdom 
which exists only within the heart and the intellect of 
man, came to be confronted with the kingdom of this 


world, that vast dominion should be represented before it | 


in a form 80 attractive and so divine as the majesty of the 
Roman law. Had Christianity come into existence when 
the great civil powers of the world were represented only 
by the arbitrary and irregular despotisms of Babylon or 
Egypt, the contrast between the two would in all prob- 
ability have prevented that seasonable amalgamation 
between the two, which, however frustrated and thwarted 
by disturbing incidents in modern times, is, nevertheless, 
the acknowledged perfection of human society. But it 
was not merely the Roman republic with which the infant 
religion came into contact. Had Christianity found only 
a distant city in Italy with divided provinces and 
unmanageable masses of barbarian tribes filling up the 
interstices, its advance would have been very different 
from that which was facilitated by the homogeneous and 
compact system formed by the genius of Julius Cesar. 
From that time there was a uniform protection extended 
to all the inhabitants of the then known world, a law 
which was recognized almost equally from the Euphrates 
to the Atlantic, an authority which presented to the 
minds, even of the most illiterate, the image of @ power 


securing to the largest number of its subjects the advan- 
tages of a settled order of society. It was this which 
caused the first attitude of Christianity towards the civil 
rulers of mankind to be one, not of suspicion and hostility, 
but of universal respect and deference, and it is this also, 
however much exasperated and interrupted by the per- 
secutions and controversies of later days, which has 
never ceased to remain the groundwork for the possib'e 
reconciliation and consummation of the conflicting hopes 
of mankind. 

Within this double framework as bequeathed by Alex- 
ander and Cmsar, there were various other centres of 


_ the Jewish monarchy or at any time during which it has 


| which gave them™more the semblance of cities of the New 


moral or intellectual life with which the new religion | 


was destined to come into contact. Three cities existed 
in the East, of which the importance has now almost 
wholly ceased, but which then were as much in the 
mouths of men as Paris, Berlin, or London; as Boston, 
Philadelphia, or New York. One was Antioch, the 
capital of Syria, in which the Christians of those early 
times had the fulleat opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the arts and pleasures of the great world. We 
know, from the accounts which have come down to us 
of its splendor and its luxury, what a dazzling effect it 
m'ght have been expected to produce on any one who, 
for the first time, came into contact with it. But it so 
happens that as, on the one hand, its art and luxury were 
of the debased and frivolous character which marked the 
Fastern cities of the empire, unless some countervailing 
influence had made itself felt within them; so, on the 
other hand, the slight appreciation, we may almost say 
contempt, which the Jewish nation, and, following their 
steps, the first Christian Church, entertained for art or 
luxury of any kind, prevented any permanent effect 
which might have been exercised even by the birth- 
place of Christianity,—the city in which the name of 
Christian was first given to the rising community by its 
mocking inhabitants, 

Another city not less prominent than Antioch, but 
d‘stinguished from it by harboring within itself elements 
of altogether another description, was Ephesus, on the 
shore of Asia Minor, There, very early in the progress 
of the Christian faith, Christianity found a beloved, and 
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to a certain extent congenial, home. St. Paul made it | andespecially of the priesthood, who, under their auspices, 


the centre of his chief operations; and whatever doubt | 
may hang over the traditions which connect Ephesus | 
with the name of St. John, we can hardly hesitate in | 


| believing that the sphere of Christian teaching which is 


It was, | identified with his name found in Ephesus its chief | 


shelter. The enthusiasm which had shown itself in the 


| strange, ecstatic devotions of that region of Asia was 


| the whole East. The architecture was almost entirely of 
above themselves existing for the beneficent purpose of | that florid Grecian style which had sprung up in the reign 


of Herod; whilst the natural situation of the original 


not without importance when it became fused with the 
new religion. Whatever erratic and eccentric manifesta- 
tions there may have been in the Christian Church in 
later times, they had their first origin in the curious sects, 
rivalries, and opinions which sprung up in the mixed 
populations of that region of the empire; whatever 
combinations were effected between the first outward 
forms of Christian worship and a belief in magical spells 
and incantations, met with their first fostering nurse in 
that Ephesian neighborhood, which was the resort of all 
those multiplied superstitions which formed the bane 
of the Roman Empire and also of the Christian Church 
which arose upon its ruins. 


There was yet a third city of a larger and longer con- 
tinued importance than either of those two, namely, Alex- 
andria in Egypt. With the commercial grandeur of 
Alexandria the new faith had hardly any concern, but 
there was an intellectual influence residing within it | 
which raised it far above the level either of Antioch or | 
Ephesus. Alexandria, if any place in the eastern world, 
perhaps in the whole civilized world, was then the chief 
seat of learning and intelligence. It was a form of learn- 
ing, it was a channel of intelligence which has long since 
passed away ; but still, as we have said that in Rome the 
early Christians first became acquainted with the great | 
conception of human law, so it may be said that in Alex- 
andria they first became acquainted with the great con- 
ception of human education and intellectual research. Its 
influence is perceptible not so much on any outward 
events that occur in the narrative of the New Testament 
as in the structure, and even substance, of some of its most 
important books. 


From these centres of life or of obstruction, as the case 
may be, we pass to the innermost circle, Palestine itself. 
The outward appearance of Palestine at that time was 
quite unlike what it had presented either in the time of 
been known in later periods, 


Its capital, Jerusalem, was 
by general confession one of the most impressive cities in 


city which David had captured still remained with suffi- 
cient force and irregularity to give it the appearance of a 
mountain fastness. Other cities in Palestine—the ancient 
Damascus, the ancient Samaria, the ancient Athens, the 
more recent Czesarea—were transformed, since the Grecian 
and Roman occupations, into modern towns, arranged 
in the form of long colonnades and rectangular streets, 


World than of anything which we can now see either 
in Europe or in Asia. The Lake of Galilee, so wholly 
unknown during the history of the Old Testament, and 
now the very picture of solitude and desolation, was then 
studded with beautiful villas like those on the lakes of 
Como or Maggiore, whilst the villages along its shores | 
swarmed with a teeming population which can only be | 
compared to that of modern towns like Manchester or 
Chicago. 





The manners and customs of the inhabitants, 
although, no doubt, still retaining to a large degree their | 
Jewish and oriental appearance, yet had been greatly 
colored, not only in language, as we have already seen, 
but in the various daily incidents of life, by Grecian and | 
Roman usages. At meals, for example, instead of the sit- | 
ting or efouching posture now common respectively in 
the West or East, they had adopted the reclining position 
on couches arranged around their tables, with attend- 


ants who, as in Rome or Antioch, poured unguents over 
the head and feet. 


Within this external form of society there were vari- 
ous contending influences at work. There were in the 
Gentile world the old polytheisms of Greece and Rome, 
trembling to their foundations. There were also the | 
various forms of philosophy,—the stoic, the academician, 
the epicurean, both in their baser and their nobler 


aspects the true religion of the educated classes. There 


| were in Rome itself, and, doubtless, in other cities of the 


empire, side by side with many grand virtues of the olden 
time, forms of revolting sensuality, gluttony, and cruelty. 
In Palestine two great parties rent asunder the ecclesias- 
tical world: the Pharisees, who represented the common 
manifestations of the religious circles of the country; and 


, the Sadducees, who were in possession of the ppper classes, | 
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had become a caste within a caste, a family within a family. 


Outside these were independent elements of life inter- 


woven, and often in conflict with each other; and with 
these two ruling influences to which I have just referred, 
there were aspirations after a loftier purity and a simpler 
worship from the colony of hermits on the shores of the 
Dead Sea known by the name of the Essenes, There 
were the accents of a generous and universal theology 
preached now and then from the Rabbi Hillel, who, with 
his disciples, rose above the mere subtleties and the cere- 
monial worship of his time. There was a cry of the indi- 
vidual conscience, and a cry for national liberty, which 
broke out at times with passionate energy amongst the 
fishermen and peasants of Galilee. 

It was amongst these various elements that, in the reign 
of Augustus Cesar, there was born into the world One who 
was to be above all these jarring elements, because he 
would have an affinity with each and a subjection to 
none, who would give to the discord of his own age, to 
the traditions of the past, and to the hopes of the future, 
a note of heavenly harmony, a touch of universal signifi- 
cance, an upward tendency of eternal progress,—the 
last and greatest prophet of the Jewish race; the first 
and greatest prophet of the races of the distant times to 
come; to mankind the best likeness of the eternal God, 
because to God the most perfect example of humanity. 

The Deanery, Westminster, London. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
BY PROFESSOR F. GODET, D.D. 

Among all the men of antiquity whose path has made 
a mark in history, there is but one whose life has been 
written for us by four narrators who were his contempo- 
raries; this is Jesus Christ. It is of much importance, in 
order to comprehend all the richness of the person and of 
the appearance of Christ, to take into account the origin 
of these four recitals, and the relations which they bear 
to each other. 

Let us carry ourselves in thought into the bosom of the 
primitive church during the years which immediately 
followed the Pentecost. We do not hear the Gospels read 
there. The only gospel which is there known is the 
joyful message from heaven to earth contained in the 
coming of the Saviour, and proclaimed with the living 
voice by the apostles and by the evangelists. That is the 
“apostles’ doctrine” in which the Acts (2:42) tells us 
that the church “ continued steadfastly.” 

However, it can be supposed with some likelihood, that 
soon certain facts of the life of the Saviour, or certain otf 
his words, were put in writing by auditors who were 
desirous of preserving them with fidelity, or by evangel- 
ists who wished thus to give help to their memory. It 
has been truly said (Lange): “If the art of writing had 
ceased to exist, it would have been invented for that pur- 
pose.” Perhaps also private documents, such as the 
songs of Mary, of Zacharias, and of Simeon, which had 
remained for a long time family property, began to circu- 
late and to be known in the church. The moment did 
not delay to come when those different recitals would be 
gathered together, and would be formed into summaries 
more or less complete. 

It is at that moment that we refer the opening lines of 


| our third Gospel, where we read these words: “ Foras- 


much as many have taken in hand to set forth in order a 
declaration of those things which are most surely believed 
among us.” The expression “to set forth in order a 
declaration” expresses precisely, especially in Greek, the 
work of a man who is gathering together materials and 
putting them in order so as to form a connected narrative. 

The endeavor to prepare from one source a history, 
such as that of the life of the Saviour ought to be, was, 
in fact, too great for any one to conceive the idea of 
approaching directly. It was certainly only arrived at 
little by little, and doubtless by the degrees which we 
have just noted. It was probably toward the year 60, 
at the moment when the generation of our Lord’s con- 
temporaries began to disappear, when the apostles were 
scattered to proclaim the gospel beyond the limits of Pal- 


| estine, and when the purely oral declarations might have 


begun to lose their purity, that writings of better quality 
and better authorization became necessary. 
1 

The former publican Matthew, become an apostle 
(Matt. 9: 9), is the first to whorf ecclesiastical history 
attributes the honor of composing a narrative of the 
ministry of Jesus. Perhaps his former occupations had 
made more familiar to him than his colleagues the labor 
of the pen. A father of the church of the second cen- 
tury, named Irenzeus, tells us that he finished that effort 
at the moment “when Peter and Paul founded together 
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apostles in that capital cannot have taken place except | 
from the year 62 to 64, thirty years after the ascension 
of the Saviour. That date comes also from the Gospel | 
itself. In chapter 24: 15, the author, by a little note | 
(“whoso readeth, let him understand ”’) calls upon his | 
readers to attend particularly to the warning of the | 
Saviour, to depart out of the Holy Land while the Roman 
armies were overrunning that sacred territory. The war 
which put an end to the existence of the Jewish state in 
the year 70 had not then commenced, but it was seen to be 
approaching. That index will suffice to induce us to fix as 
the date of this Gospel the years 60 to 65, which preceded 
the tragic year of the bursting out of the war (in 66). 


It is easy to see how well this first Gospel corresponds 
to that so grave a situation. It is, as it were, a last appeal 
addressed to the chosen people, to induce them to recognize 
in Jesus their divine Messiah, and to submit themselves 
to his empire. The apostle Matthew shows how the his- 
tory of the Lord corresponds to the prophecies, to the types, 
and to the whole law of the Old Testament, exactly as the 
face of a man answers to its reflection in the mirror ; or as, | 
in a well-kept book of accounts, the debtor and creditor 
sides balance. The word which constantly recurs in that 
writing is this: “ that it might be fulfilled.” The first 


word of the book (1:1) characterizes Jesus as the Son of | 


David, and consequently as having right to the Israelitish 
royalty ; then as the Son of Abraham, that is to say, as 
that “seed” in whom “ shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed” (Gen. 12: 8; 22: 18); and the last word 
shows him as the Sovereign to whom “ all power is given,” 
and who is about to begin with his apostles the conquest 
of the world (28: 18-20). In the three greatest dis- 
courses of Jesus, the Sermon on the Mount (chaps. 5-7), 
and the judgment of Israel, and of the church, and the 
world (chaps. 24, 25), we recognize in him the divine 
King and the supreme Judge, and by consequence the 
Messiah (compare Isaiah 33: 22). 

What, then, would Matthew say to his people of Israel, 
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the church of Rome.’”’ The common abode of the two | self tells the story (14: 51, 52), who, after having been 


present at the arrest of the Lord in Gethsemane, fled, 
stripped of the robe in which he was wrapped, to his 
abode, which was probably near. 


Il. 

If it is in Palestine that we locate the Gospel of 
Matthew, and at Rome that of Mark, it is in the universal 
Greek world that we place that of Luke. He dedicates 
it to a person named Theophilus, who appears to be a 
man of high place since he is given the description of 
“most excellent.” Luke declares to him at the start 
(1: 4) that his desire is to confirm him in his confidence 
in the Christian teachings which he has already received ; 


| and that he will do so by recounting “ from the begin- 


ning” and “in order” all the so important events which 


have just been accomplished, and of which he is most 
accurately informed. Luke, then, was neither apostle 
nor disciple, but he was well fitted, nevertheless, for 
obtaining his information. Pagan by birth (as is seen 
from Col. 4: 11-14), a cultivated man, in consequence of 
his profession of “ physician” (shown by the same pas- 
sage), he joined himself after his conversion to St. Paul, 
who was then accomplishing his mission in Greece (Acts 
16: 10), and was thenceforward one of the most faithful 
auxiliaries of the apostle to the Gentiles (2 Tim. 4: 11). 
He accompanied St. Paul in his last voyage to Jerusalem, 
when the apostle was arrested in that city, and he was 


still with him when the latter went by sea to Rome. He 
was in the shipwreck related by himself in Acts 27, 28 ; 


and shared a portion of Paul’s captivity at Rome (Col. 
hil. 24). In reading in his 


struck with its resemblance to that which we find in St. 
Paul (compare Luke 22: 17-20 with 1 Cor. 11: 23-25). 


To this close relation with St. Paul is to be attributed | 
the constant tendency of Luke to make prominent in the | 


Lord’s deeds and words the trait of compassion and pity. 


To justify what we say here, it would be necessary to cite | 
in some sort the whole of the third Gospel; that picture | 


Gospel the | 
account of the institution of the Holy Supper, we are | 


in presenting to them that picture of the appearance of | 
the Messiah in the life of Jesus? He would say to them | 
once for all in writing that which all the apostles together | 
had been declaring for thirty years: “ Israel, behold thy | 


disciples. 


which begins with the little child in the manger, and | 
finishes by the Christ ascending to heaven, blessing his | 
If the Christ of Matthew is particularly that | 
of his holiness, the Christ of Mark that of his power, we | 
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lawful King, eternal! Submit thyself to him, or thou | 
shalt perish!” The ruin of Jerusalem, some years later, 
put the amen to that final comprehensive warning. 


Il. 

Very nearly at the same time when Matthew accom- 
plished that solemn effort in Palestine, Mark was com- 
posing in the West, at Rome, thesecond Gospel. Accord- 
ing to the accounts of the Fathers, he had come to the 
capital of the world with the apostle Peter, after hay- 
ing accompanied him in one portion of his missionary 
journeys. The Christians of Rome, desiring to preserve 
exactly the memory of the teachings of the apostle, 
begged Mark, who had heard them for a long time, to 
leave them to them in writing. Such was the origin of 
the Gospel of Mark. The nature of the writing answers 
well to that mode of composition. We see passing before 
our eyes therein, scene after scene, the whole public min- 
istry of Jesus, as Peter himself had contemplated it. At 
each scene the author remarks the enthusiastic wonder 
which the works and the words of the Lord excited 
among those who were his witnesses. One feels that 


the writer wishes to make his readers experience the | 
emotions of those who had the honor of accompanying | 


the Lord from place to place. It is especially theintimate 
relations of Jesus with his disciples into which Mark 
loves to initiate us. Then we find a multiplicity of little 
touches, striking and picturesque: a pillow placed in the 
boat under Jesus’ head, a look of tender love given by 
him to the rich young man, a strong look of indignation 
and of grief turned on the circle of his treacherous 
enemies,—touches which reveal in the author of those 
recitals a close eye-witness, whose gaze, fastened upon the 
Lord, spied out attentively the least circumstances, and, 
in particular, the impressions which were delineated on 
the Saviour’s countenance. We cannot doubt that that 
disciple was Peter, when we see him omitting the words 
most honorable to himself, which Jesus had pronounced 
(Matt. 16: 17-19; compare Mark 8: 29, 80); and on the 
other hand uttering sharply the severe reprimand which 
Jesus addressed to him, immediately after (Matt. 16: 22, 
23; compare Mark 8: 82, We might thus call this 
book the memoirs of Peter ; memoirs put in shape not by 
the apostle himself, but by that very young disciple 
whom he calls in his first epistle (5: 13), “Mark, my son.” 

As to Mark himself, his Jewish name was John, and 
his mother had a house at Jerusalem (Acts 12: 12). He 
had been converted by Peter, and it is probable that we 
are to recognize in himthe young man of whom he him- 
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can say with no less correctness that the Christ of Luke 
is that of his grace. We feel it above all in reading, in 
the fifteenth chapter, the three parables of the lost sheep, 


Luke alone has preserved to us. 
the salient trait of the preaching of St. Paul away 


of the human race, as the Jews were its Pharisees ? 


aspect, has thus shown without the life and within the 
teaching of Jesus, the immovable historical basis upon 
which rests the gospel‘of gratuitous and universal salva- 
tion, such as St. Paul has proclaimed it. As the Gospel 
of Matthew demonstrated the right of Jesus to the sov- 
ereignty of the Jewish people, that of Luke demonstrates 


participate in the salvation which is in Jesus Christ. 


submit themselves or perish; that of Luke says to the 
whole world: Believe and thou art saved ! 
IV. 

After the Gospel of the Jews, the Gospel of the 
Romans, and the Gospel of the Greeks, what remained? 
That of the Christians. 

This answer may be surprising. Had the Christians, 
converted by the preaching of the gospel, and by our first 





three Gospels, which already were circulating in the 
| church, still need of a new writing destined to recount to 


them the life of Jesus? The Christians of Asia Minor, 


| toward the end of the first century of the church, thought 
| 80, it appears. 


still dwelling among those at Ephesus, they begged him 
to reduce to writing the gospel, just such as he used to 
declare to them; for they did not find in the evangelistic 
writings which had come to them all that which he had 
to say to them of the person, of the works, and of the 
teachings of the Lord. And if we reflect, all this is 


quite comprehensible. That which the first .three evan- 


gelists have put in writing is*the*most simple stories of 


the life of Jesus, his most popular teachings. It was in 
that way that it was necessary to begin to lead men to the 
faith, and to found the church. If there had been declared 
immediately to those Jews and to those pagans who were 
yet strangers to all spiritual life the most lofty things in 
the life and teachings of the Christ, they would not have 

understood them. At first, it was the discourses most 
| easy to grasp, and the miracles most suited tostrike, which 


of the lost piece of money, and the prodigal son, which | 
And was not that also | 
| the Father to give life to the world. Thus while Mark 
among the heathen,—those peoples who were the publicans | 


Luke, making us contemplate Jesus under that peculiar | 


the right of pagans, and even of the lowest of sinners, to | 


And if the first laid before the Jews this alternative; to | 


For as the apostle John, the disciple, who | 
| had the honor of being the especial friend of our Lord, was | 
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became the subject of the apostles’ preaching, and which 
spread throughout the church. Now it was also that 
primitive teaching which became the principal matter 
of the first evangelists (compare Luke 1: 1, 2). 

But in the course of the ministry of Jesus there were 
moments of an exceptional elevation ; days when he had 
given full wing to all the riches of the higher life which 
he carried within him. Like the Christian who, in the 
ordinary course of his life, encounters all the affairs which 
present themselves, in a spirit religious beyond doubt, 
but without feeling himself obliged to express at every 
turn his inner experiences of the life in God, so Jesus 
handled all-the affairs of life from a point of view celestial 
and spiritual,—we see it in the first Gospels—but an 
extraordinary circumstance was needed to lead him to 
bring to light the inner mysteries of his relation with the 
Father and with the world. And it is those moments 
which a heart especially united to his own, that of his 
well-beloved disciple, has seized and gathered up, and of 
which he alone has been able to transmit the faithful 
account to the church. The fourth Gospel does not con- 
tain the recital of more than twenty-odd days of the life 
of the Saviour. But those days are as the spiritual 
summits of his ministry; and if the stories of the first 
three Gospels can be compared to the lower slopes and 
the verdant sides by which an Alpine chain skirts the 
plain, while gradually raising itself above it, the recitals 
of the Gospel of John resemble those white summits 
which reflect as a resplendent mirror the full brilliancy 
of the rising sun. Those days, chosen by the intimate 
friend of Jesus, who had leaned his head upon his bosom, 
had been the spiritual festival days of his divine Friend. 
It isremarkable that we find also in the first and in the 
third Gospel (Matt. 11: 25, ete.; Luke 10: 21, etc.) the 
account of a moment of that sort in the life of the Lord; 
and the language of Jesus takes then, in those two 
Gospels, absolutely the same sweet—we could almost say 
mystic, taking the word in its better sense—tone as in the 
discourses related by John. 

The aspect under which Matthew had presented the 
Lord was that of divine King, promised through the 
prophets and for whose coming the old covenant had 
prepared the way. Mark had described him as the 
mighty Gospeller, the indefatigable and devoted servant, 
charged with founding bere below the reign of God. In 
Luke, Christ was presented as the Son of man, who 
embraced all humanity in his salvation. John presents 
him to us as the Sonof God, coming from the bosom of 


ascends no higher than the fact which opens Christ’s 
ministry, the baptism of Jesus by John the Bantist; 
while Matthew commences with his birth at Bethle- 
hem; while Luke takes his point of departure at the 
very origin of the whole Christian work, the annownce- 
ment of the birth of his forerunner; John, as a church 
father says, “leaps even to the Word of God.” He shows 
us in Jesus the life eternal, descended and realized in 
time, the infinite being heaping up with a prodigy of 
love the abyss which separates him from the finite crea- 
ture. “The Word was made flesh” (1: 14). There is 
the Word, which even to this moment has enraptured 
all humanity, and which will transport them stap by step 
even to their sublime destination. 


But, some one will ask, Why four portraits? Could 
not the four aspects.of the glory of Jesus be united in 
one picture? Let us be allowed to answer by a compari- 
son. The illustrious founder of American liberty was 
all at once a noble magistrate, a valiant general, a tender 
father, a zealous Christian. Suppose that a painter, 

| wishing to transmit the likeness of Washington to pos- 
terity in all his richness, had attempted to join in one 
single picture those different characters of his person, by 
mingling toge‘.ei cae insignia of military command, the 
civil costume of president of the Union, the simple atti- 
tude of father of a family in the midst of his household, 
and the holy posture of Christian lifting his soul to God 
—would that be a portrait fit to satisfy the eyes and to 
charm the heart? Would he not have better succeeded 
in representing his hero in four different pictures, and 
reproducing each one of those different aspects of his 
activity and of his person? Thus has the § 
done. For each evangelist, in that respect, he has caused 


pirit of God 


the ray of light to fall upon the one side of the moral 
figure of the Lord which each was called to depict; and 
we have thus received from that celestial painter four 
But if we would restore the 
original unity of the Original, thus in appearance broken, 
it is not by means of a book that we can hope to do it: 
it is in a living person; it is in our own selves, by striv- 
ing to make ourselves grow even to “the stature of the 
fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4: 13), 


portraits instead of one. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


[Fourth (uarter’s Lessons. | 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


PITLES AND TOPICS. 


1. Our Great High-priest Heb. 4: 14-16; 5: 1-6 


Our Saviour’s Intercession, 


Topic: 
. The Types Explained Heb. 9: 1-12 
Our Saviour’s Sacrifice. 
8. The Triumphs of Faith 
Topic: Our Saviour’s Requirement. 
Faith and Works 
Topic: Our Saviour’s Test. 
. The Perfect 


Topic: Our Saviour’s Example. 


Topic : 
Heb. 11: 1-10 
..---------James 2: 14-26 


Pattern - 1 Pet, 2: 19-25 


. The Perfect Saviour 1 John 1: 1-10 
Our Saviour’s Salvation. 
7. The Love of the Father 


Topic: 


Topic: 
-1 John 4: 7-16 
Our Saviour’s Father. 
The Glorified Saviour 


Rev. 1: 10-20 


Topic : Our Saviour’s Glory. 

%, Message to the Churches 
Topic : 

. The Heavenly Song 


.Rev. 3: 1-13 
Our Saviour’s Message. 
a os 
Topie; Our Saviour’s Praises 
. The Heavenly City 
Topie : Our Saviour’s Home. 
2. The Last Words 


Topic: 


Rev, 22: 10-21 
Our Saviour’s Appeal. 


1: 21-27; 22: 1-5 | 


name of “ James the Just.” He is supposed to have been a 


close relative of our Lord himself; some say he was his 


brother. A calm, practical common sense runs through all he 
He was intolerant of mere pretension. 


set against sham. 


says. He was utterly 
You may not like his somewhat stern 
dealing ; but you are certain there is no veneering upon his 
speech. 


One can rest upon his candor, even if he is not won by his 


He is undoubtedly genuine, to say the least of him. 
gentleness of zeal. And while people are fretted by such 
plainness, it remains indisputably true that if everybody 
would doas James says he ought to do, everybody would bea 


better and a happier man. 


III. Simon Peterthen met us on the threshold of his two 
letters like a welcome old friend. ‘There seems an indescrib- 
able pathos in all the sentiments of this singular apostle. We 


see his modesty in giving counsel ; 


he is “also an elder;” 
nothing more. 
through a deep experience more absolutely than he did. 


knew of what he wrote. 


He 


He feels that his antecedents are somewhat against him. 


His whole life has been full of conflict. It has cost him much 


to achieve even a little headway in grace. Impulsive and 


inconsistent, vacillating and irresolute, but affectionate and 


tender-hearted in every action, he, like Paul, had to labor to | 


keep his body under, lest he should become a castaway. 
Once he went so in an unauthorized 
defense of him that our Lord had to work a miracle to retrieve 
the mistake. 


far ahead of Jesus 


loving and so artless. He is the most hwman man in the Bible 
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But no man ever worked out his conclusions | 


And right after that, he followed Jesus so far | 
| off that a maid-servant taunted him into swearing to a lie of | 
| denial. All the time, this man draws us to hian; he is so | 


him to the face as one to be blamed. 


Vol. XXL, No. 50. 


erary attainments sufficient to enable him to write two such 
epistles as those which bear his name? Scholars tell us they 
are composed in the finest Greek in the New Testament. The 
explanation is easy. He had heen for many years at school 
to Christ. Take Paul also: he was taught well at the feet of 
Gamaliel, no doubt; but his excellences are marvelous as a 
polemic and rhetorician. Old Chrysostom said of him: 
“This man, of three cubits’ stature, became tall enough to 
touch the three heavens.”” Whenever he spoke or wrote, he 
made his message sound in the ears of men with the loftiness 
of Isaiah, the devotion of David, the vehemence of Ezekiel, 
and over and above these with a stroke and a ring that was 
his own, which while it comprehended them all transcended 
them all, and gave to his address a living energy that had no 
equal. “If any man will do my will,” said Jesus Christ, ‘“‘ he 
shall know of the doctrine.” 
grace. 

4. Again, we can learn from these men’s biographies and 
writings that the very best Christian excellences may be, 
unfortunately, marred by human personal weaknesses. For 
every one of them was faulty enough to make some notable 
mistake, which has been handed down to us in the imperish- 
able record. Paul quarreled sadly with Barnabas abont Mark. 
James refused to welcome Paul at Jerusalem. John and 
James both suffered their injudicious mother to ask Jesus for 
pre-eminence for them; and both of them wanted to have tire 
come down from heaven to consume a whole village at once. 
because the people behaved badly. To say nothing of Peter's 
denial, we must remember that on one occasion he dissimu- 
lated about eating with the Gentiles, so that Paul withstood 


Obedience is an instrument in 


Most unpleasant it is 





[V. After this, Joho furnished us with matter for seven of to rehearse such facts. The least we can do is to beware of 


| the twelve lessons. 


REVIEW CHART. any servile following of mere men. 
OUR SAVIOUR 
HIS PROVISIONS. 


Hero-worship is out of 
place among the human beings of the Bible. 
glory in men.” And as for ourselves, we may remember 
this: “ Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he 
fall.” 

5. Just a suggestion now, which may or may not be called 
a lesson. Perhaps the ideal Christian might be made up of 
the best excellences in all. Put Paul’s orthodoxy in doctrine 
alongside of James’s morality in behavior ; put Peter’s activity 
in impulse with John’s extensive experience ; join all these 
intoone man. He might not be the coming man of the world, 
but he would be a more efficient man than some who talk 


He brought with him the experience of | 

| a full gospel biography of Jesus he had written ; and we en- | 

| tered upon the first of his three epistles, and finished with the 
Revelation. 
fat things. 


“ Let no man 


HIS WORK HIS DEMANDS 


No one could more fitly have crowned our feast of 
This old and lonely, but cheerful anc gentle man, 
If 

we had been asked to name the apostle most likely to receive 
| such extraordinary favor, and most fitted to use it for edification 

in the churches, I think we should all have pointed out the | 
exact one whom the Lord chose. It is not wise to speak of | 

John, as many do, as an affectionate and effeminate, a long- 


What he does for us What he prepares for us What he asks of us; 


BY HIS IN HIS THROUGH HIS 


‘\ tepenceaneinaaras 6 -Wtoar gave us the benefit of visions passing mortal conception. 
SACRIFICE. 10, PRAISKS 4. 
é. SALVATION. il. Home 


5. 
% Mm@ssacr. 7. 


REQUIREMENT. 
TEST. 
EXAMPLE. 
FATHER. 

it. APPEAL. 


aka Seiler 


“Be of good cheer, «7 go to prepare a place 
1 have overcome the gor you.” 


world.” 


“If ye love me, keep 
my commandments.” 


Review Text: “In this was manifested the love of God toward us, | “#ired, white-faced weakling, all gush, and all mysticism | 


because that God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through him.” 


FOUR PILLARS OF THE CHURCH. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


the New Testament. 
Galatians, says that James, Peter, and John “seemed to be 
pillars’ in the church at Jerusalem. Either of them might 
afterwards have made the same remark of him. What he 


meant was most felicitously conveyed under stich a figure. 


together all these men whose writings we have been study- 
ing, and called them “pillars” for the sake of the support 


they offered, and the adornment they gave, in the grand edi- | 


tice of the Christian temple. 
I. Paul comes first in the order, He wrote thirteen (per- 
haps f urteen, Hebrews is in discussion still) of the epistles. 


very readily if we had nothing else. 


who more distinctly impressed himself on his books. 
is the man.” We are actually familiar with a personality so 


bold and distinguishable from the very beginning. 


He had been -in early life a bigoted Pharisee. Passionate | 


and revengeful, threatenings and slaughter were so natural to 


him, while he was persecuting the church of Christ, that the | 
inspired historian uses a violent figure of speech to say he | 


was “breathing them out.” But when he became a preacher 


of the new faith, his whole demeanor changed. Paul was, 


raphy is recorded in the Bible. 

Il. Next in order we entered upon the study of one lesson 
from the epistle of James. 
from his pen ; but a most striking composition it is. 
alone, and just as it stands, it seems a little cold and unspirit- 
ual, It insists pertinaciously and punctiliously upon fidelity 


in the minor moralities. But few would agree with the 


aither in pronouncing it “an epistle of 
That is going too far. 


impetuous Martin | 
straw.” 

Indeed, the more one studies this letter in the full light of 
the gospel, the more clearly he perceives that a strong, rugged 
nature was earnestly contending for consistency in behavior 
up to the entire limit of one’s information, before he should 
waste himself in enthusiastic gushing after that which was 
quite beyond his attainments. This apostle rightly bore the 





| and softness. 


| energy and fire of disposition. 


| more in essential particulars than these apostles. 
And we should not be far out of the way if we grouped | 


| labor for spiritual eminence in the converts. 


But the history in the | 
Acts is full of graphic incidents in his personal career like- | 
wise ; and we have learned to know this small-bodied, large- | 
minded apostle quite thoroughly., No writer has ever lived | 


| he must not “ 


This single letter is all we have | 


Taken | 


He was called a “Son of Thunder ” 
he was so full of force; a being of unmistakable fervor of 
He was a man, however, of 
deep spiritual penetration, and most likely went farther into 


the experimental meaning of what his divine Master revealed | 

The lessons in the Sunday-school for the quarter now | 
closing have led us along over the lives and literary work of | 
four apostles, to whose joint labors we owe the larger part of | 
One of them, Paul, when writing to the | 


than any other one of the twelve followers he selected. 
Thus, then, these four pillars of the church stand before us 
for our contemplation. Some thoughts for a review Sunday 


may possibly be suggested by the picture. 


1. For example, we see that the widest diversity of gifts | 
| can be employed to advantage in winning souls to Christ. It | 


would hardly be possible to sketch four characters differing 
Paul was 
the theologian of the early church. Peter had an undeni- 


able headship in organization. 


Now when 


results are before us, no one could venture to pronounce which | 
| was the most useful in the grand work Christ gave them all 
We can tell an artist by his style; we could recognize the | 
nature and characteristics of this great man by these letters | 


The rule for 
He 


todo. Each was the best for his own work. 
ourselves would be found in Paul’s advice to Timothy. 


gives this in two forms: 
thee.” 
of a gift for practical use. 


neglect.” 
2. Then once more: we might learn that the individualities 


of personal character are in no wise destroyed by the new life | 


under the gospel. Paul, after his conversion, was just as 
earnest and driving as before. James carried his carefulness 
as a Pharisee into his demeanor as a Christian. Peter left 


his fresh profession. 


Naturalness is one of the best evidences of grace, for it 
excludes assumption and hypocrisy. No one will ever suc- 
ceed in making himself better by making himself over into 
another man’s likeness. The usual failure in endeavors at 
imitation is owing to the fact that human perversity almost 
always selects striking peculiarities in a pattern, and then is 
unconscious of having left out the great excellences which 
gave them their power. So the result is only an oddity. 

3. In the third place, we see that true religion in the heart 
is a powerful helper in intellectual advancement. The his- 
tory of all these four men affords an illustration of the Scrip- 
ture text: “The entrance of thy words giveth light; it giveth 
understanding unto the simple.” 

| Peter was reared. 


We all know how Simon 
How is it possible that he could reach lit- 


But James brought his cool 
temperament intoservice in decisions involving difficult points | 


of casuistry, while John was of all the best calculated to | Beate 
r | of me, even as I also am of Christ. 


“Neglect not the gift that is in | 
thee ;” and then again: “Stir up the gift of God which is in | 
We must take it for granted that the Lord never | 
| chose any one for work without bestowing on him some sort | 


“Style | This he is to “stir up,” and this | 


| was John? 
his boats and tackle to become a skillful fisher of men, with | 

| the same adroitness and patient business absorption put into 

without doubt, the most thoroughly converted man whose biog- So John was affectionate to Jesus’ | 


| mother, because he had grown up affectionate to his own. | 


| about such a one, and far beyond the ordinary standard as 
because | ; 


things go. We might all study divinity with Paul, casuistry 
with James, zeal with Peter, and spirituality with John ; it : 
likely we should gain much in every respect. So, practica|i 
we might watch our neighbors, not to criticise them ungener- 
ously, but to know their strong points with kind, charitable 


eyes, and this to some profit all the time. There is good in 


| everybody who is a child of God. 


6. Finally, we cannot fail to learn as the sweetest and best 
lesson of all, that the truest Christians are those who are 
most like their Leader, and most loyal to him as supreme. It 
is affecting to hear the denying, dissimulating Peter say, near 
the close of his troubled life, as his best counsel: ‘‘ For even 
hereunto were ye called ; because Christ also suffered for us, 
leaving us an example, that ye should follow his steps: Who 
did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth.” And Paul 
puts the same thing into yet plainer words: “ Be ye followers 
We may take men in 
the line of the Master, if our poor life needs intervening 
steps. But it would be well to forget them utterly, when we 
come near enough to catch glimpses of the Lord. Then, 
when we lift up our eyes, we shall see “ Jesus only.” 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


We will take for our review golden text this verse from 
Hebrews 13: 8: “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and forever.” Put it on the board, and teach it, by 
having it many times repeated. 

We had a golden text with one of our lessons which 
is much the same, about Alpha and Omega; what was 
it? Who spoke those words? Who heard them? Where 
On what day? What did the voice sound like? 
When John fell down as dead, what did Jesus do and say to 
him? It was the same Son of man of whom 
studied, who talked with his beloved disciple. 
he look as he came to John? 
were his eyes like? 


we have 
How did 
What 
The first 
of our quarter’s lessons show us how Jesus was foretold in 


How was he clothed ? 
What was in his right hand? 
signs and offerings. Can you tell the names of any of our 
lessons this year, in which the prophets wrote of his coming ? 
Who wrote about the suffering Saviour? What is the mean 
ing of a prophet? Where was Jesus when the prophets 
wrote of his coming? Who was in the beginning with God? 
Was he the same in glory and power then as he is now? 
What does our review text say of his being the same ? 

Who told Moses what, and how, to build for God’s wor- 
ship? Why did they 
offer them? Who stood at the altar and prayed for the 
people? Question upon the tabernacle, and if you have a 
picture of it, and its furniture, as used with Lesson 2, reproduce 

7 


What sacrifices were to be offered ? 
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it and question, also show again the picture of the high-priest 
as in Lesson 1. Of what words of Jesus does the table 
of show-bread remind you? What did he say about “the 
light of the world” ? Where did the high-priest go alone 
What did he offer? For whose sins? 
Of whom were all these pictures and types? 
great high-priest ? 
intercession for us ? 


once every year? 
Who is our 
What is that golden text about making 


Before Jesus came to earth, God who so loved the world, | 


ready to give his Son, was showing by prophets and types and 
tigures how he should come; the Son was only waiting until 
the night time to begin to live on earth, and then give his 
life to save a whole world from sin. Can you tell of some 
who believed in the promise of his coming, and were saved ? 
What one word do we use which means trusting or believing 
in Jesus? What is said about faith without works? 

We have several lessons which show what Christ is to us. 
As he holds up his hands in heaven while his children on 
earth pray, what is it he ever liveth todo? What is the 
meaning of intercession ? How did 


For whom did he pray 


How was he reviled? 
How did he suffer? 
while he was on the cross? 
blood of Christ ? 

How did John prove that he knew Jesus so well? 
did he say they had seen and heard and handled ? 
did he call him? 


he bear it? 


What does John say about the 


Whom 

What 
What did John love best to write about? 
Why did he say we should love the Father ? Were we friends 
when he “first loved us”? For whom did the Father send 
his Son to be the Saviour? 

We have learned that Jesus is our perfect pattern, our 
intercessor, our perfect Saviour. 
others, saw Jesus as he lived and talked on earth. Did any 
one see him as he is now in heaven, the glorified Saviour? 
Three of the disciples once saw him on a mountain, where he 
had gone with them to pray, for a little while, in glistening 
garments, and his face shining as the sun; but John was per- 


mitted to see and hear more of that glorious home where he | 


dwells, than any other mortal being. John saw him as he is, 
and as he is to come. He heard him say to him the very words, 
“1 am the first and the last,” and “1 am he that liveth and 
was dead; and, behold, I am alive forevermore.” John was 
the one to whom Jesus gave the messages for the churches, 
do you know how many of those letters were written? What 
was the warning in one of our golden texts about the crown ? 

What were some of the promises to the churches? When 
John was permitted to look into heaven as through an open 
door, whom did he see in the midst of the throne? What was 
the meaning of the golden vials full of odors which the elders 
had? What were some of the words of the new song? Can 
you say the golden text which tells the song of the thousands 
of thousands of angels round about the throne? 
any need ot the sun or the moon to shine in the heavenly city? 
Why? How many gates were there? Where are the names 
written of those who shall enter into the city? What was it 
as clear as crystal flowing from the throne? What grew on 
either side of the river, and in the streets? 


What are the words of the last blessing in the Bible about | 


those that do his commandments? To what may they have 
right? What is the last call in the Bible? 


often say of himself about coming quickly? Each time you | 


say the Lord’s Prayer, what do you ask about his kingdom? 
What was the last prayer of John, the beloved disciple? Do 
you try to live each day so as to be ready for his coming to 
you, or calling you to himself? 

Do you really want to see the heavenly city and the glori- 
fied Saviour, and join in the heavenly song? Have you 
already begun to trust him, and gladly to thank and praise 
him because he has redeemed yxu? Remember, that none 
may hope to dwell in heaven with him, who do not hear his 
loving calls, and begin to praise and serve him on earth. 


THE PICTURE-GUESS REVIEW. 
BY R. T. BONSALL. 


A review is, as a matter of course, a re-view; that is, a 
viewing again th.t upon which we have already looked at 
least once. Our lessons of the last quarter—as, in fact, every 
quarter’s lessons, so graphic has God caused the Bible to 
be—are, as it were, a series of twelve word-pictures; and my 
wish is by the help of a simple blackboard device to make 
known a way whereby the quarterly review may be made 
just what the name implies, and at the same time enjoyable. 
On a blackboard or large sheet of paper are to be shown 
twelve make-believe picture-frames, numbered from one to 
twelve. Underneath each frame is the title by which the 
iesson is known in the International list. The superinten- 
dent is to turn toward the board, and, with animation, seem 
to see in a frame a picture, the general outlines of which he 
draws verbally; then turning toward the school he calls 
upon them to locate it in the right frame. As soon as this 
is done, he 1s, by the help of some brief questions, to be 
answered in an equally brief way, to reproduce before their 
minds the scene and facts of the lessons. And so far as time 
permits the central thought of the lesson should be briefly 
iltustrated and enforced. 


John and Peter, and many | 


Was there 


What did Jesus | 
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The superintendent should not present the pictures in the 
order in which the lessons occurred, but rather skip about at 
his pleasure, and thus increase the interest and benefit by 


“thinking-cap” on. 


and therefore easily put into word-pictures. It will, how- 
ever, be remembered that those of the last quarter are not so. 
It therefore seemed to me that if the proposed plan could be 
made in any degree a success upon this quarter’s lessons, it 
would be safe to presume that it would apply equally well to 
almost any series. And I will say here, that this-is the only 
quarter’s lessons of the seven years’ course that furnishes 
any special difficulties in this plan. 

Asking you to recall the lessons of the present quarter, 
and imagine yourself a mixed audience of children and 
adults, allow me to illustrate the picture-guess plan of quar- 
terly review. 

You have before you a blackboard containing twelve make- 
believe pictures; let us look at them closely. The frame 
that I am now looking at contains a picture that, having 
seen, I don’t think I can ever forget. 





An old man is sitting 
in a lonely, rocky place by the seaside. He is very old, but 
has a kind, loving face; he is entirely alone. He has his 
face turned around as though anxious to see something back 
of him. There is a surprised and frightened look upon his 
face, as though something very unexpected had startled him. 
What frame do I see that picturein? Who is the old man 
sitting by the seaside? What is the name of the island he 
Where is it? How came he there? Why is it 
that he seems so startled and turns around? What happened 
when he had turned? What did the things he saw mean? 


is upon? 


ing. It doesn’t look just like a house, neither does it look 
exactly like a tent. There is an open yard all around it too, 
| and I see some men dressed in long garments, who seem to 
be busy doing something at a place in the front part of the 
yard, where smoke is coming up as though something is burn- 
ing. The large curtain which forms the front of the tent- 
like house is raised so that I can see several pieces of furni- 
ture on the inside. Which frame do I see that in? What 
was the name of the building? Who are the men who seem 
to be so busy in the yard? What is it they are doing? Can 
| you tell me the names of the different pieces of furniture in 
the tabernacle? What did our lesson tell us about all these 
different things? 

Tell me the number of the frame in which I see this pic- 
| ture: I see a boy sitting at a desk upon which there is an 
| inkstand. He is busy writing in a copy-book. At the top of 
| the page his teacher has written a very correct copy, which 
| he is trying to imitate. Yes, he has had a copy given him, 
| and he is trying to follow it, for that is the only way in 
| which he can learn to be a good writer himself. What 
| frame does that picture belong in? Who was Peter, the 
| writer of the epistle from which this lesson was taken? 
| Had he seen enough of Jesus’ life to know whether it would 
do to take him as our pattern? I wonder whether you 
| remember the golden text of this lesson. What was it? 
| In one of the frames I see so many angels that I can’t 
count them—there certainly must be thousands of them. 
They seem to be gathered about a throne, upon which is 
seated a very wonderful person, who has a strange-looking 
| book in his right hand. From the happy and uplifted faces 
of all the angels, I think they must be singing. What 
frame do I see that picture in? Who is the wonderful 
person seated on the throne? What did the lesson say 
| about the book he held in his hand? What was the par- 

ticular reason that the angels were then singing? What kind 


| 


though the first one described is little more than his shadow 
upon the earth. What frame do I see that picture in? 
Do any of you know what a bird’s-eye view is? Well, it is 





making it the more necessary for those present to keep their | a word that is used to stand for the way a city or country 
If thought best, he can check the lessons | would look to us if we could be away up in the air where the 
off as he proceeds. Many Bible-lessons are in narrative form, | birds fly, and could look down upon it. In one of the frames 


there is “a bird’s-eye view.” I see what seems to be miles 
and miles of country, while here and there through it I notice 
what must be a group of cities, and in each one of them 
I see what may be intended for a church. What frame 
does that picture belong in? How many of these cities 
were there? Where were they? What were their names? 
What was it that God told John to do about these cities ? 
What two did our lesson tell us about specially? 

In one of the frames I see a poor, raggedly dressed and 
hungry-looking person, standing in front of another who 
seems to be both well fed and well clothed. You know we 


| can sometimes tell what a person is thinking about by 


the expression of their face ; so as I look closely at the faces of 
the two persons in this picture, the poor one seems to be asking 
for clothes to wear and food to eat, while the other looks 
as though he is answering with pleasant words, but he doesn’t 
reach out his hands as though giving him anything. What 
frame does that picture belong in? Who was it that wrote 
the book from which this lesson is taken? What does he 
say “faith without works” is? What did he want us to learn 
from it? Let us be very careful, then, not only to say that 
we are Christians, but also to show by our acts that we are really 


' so. I have visited some very beautiful cities,—haven’t you? 


In one of the frames I see an odd-looking kind of a build- | 








of a song was it that the lesson said they sung? Are you one | 


| of those whom the Bible says shall one day sing the “new 


”»9 


song’: 


As I look at one of the frames, I am reminded of the 
illuminated Scripture texts, which we so often see hang- 
ing up in Sunday-school rooms and Christian homes. The 
frame I refer to has within it these words: “The blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” Can you 
tell me which lesson this golden text belongs to? What 
does the word “cleanseth” mean? Why is it necessary 
that we should be cleansed from our sins? Well, do you 
know of any one who can do it for us? Yes, that’s true. If 
we will only let him, Jesus will be to us a “ perfect Saviour,” 
as the lesson title says. 


In one of the frames I see a man dressed in a very strange | 
He has a long white gown on, and over this, and | 


way. 
nearly covering it, a shorter one of blue, and one made with 
gold, blue, purple, crimson and twisted cotton. He has 
a round kind of cap upon his head, with a gold plate fastened 
to the front of it, upon which some words seem to be written. 





| it was written accept the invitation. 


Upon his breast he is wearing something,—it can’t be | 


intended for a breast-pin; it is entirely too large for that. 
It is square, and seems to be formed of twelve colored stones, 
upon each of which a name is written. Higher up in the frame 


I see, not very clearly, but dimly, another person, who, though 


he looks something like the first, seems greater and nobler every | chapter of the Bible. 
In fact, he looks so much grander that it almost seems as | “come” te him? 


| way. 


There are a great many on this side of the ocean, and 
still more on the other side. Probably one of the most bean- 
tiful cities that ever existed was ancient Babylon. It had a 
wall all around it, and it contained many fine palaces, gardens, 
fountains, and other beautiful things; while through the 
centre of it there ran a great river. In one of the frames I] 
see a beautiful river which also passes right through a city. 
Along the banks of it there are trees growing. They look 
more beautiful than any trees [ have ever seen. In one 
respect they are entirely different from any we have here; 
instead of bearing only one kind of fruit, as the peach and the 
pear and the orange trees do, the trees I see growing by this 
beautiful river each have twelve different kinds of fruit 
upon them, and every kind more luscious to the taste than 
anything we have ever eaten. What frame is that picture in? 
Where is the city we have been looking upon? Can you 
tell me any other things the lesson told us about this wonder- 
ful city? The important thought for us to remember about 
this lesson is, that we were told that only those can enter 
it whose names are written in the Lamb’s book of life. 


In one of the frames I see what looks like an old-time let- 
ter. It is lying open in such a way that we can read part of 
it. I notice there is one word of only four letters (a word 
that is very dear to us all) that occurs over and over again in 
it. It certainly is a very loving letter, and the writing looks 
as though it might have been written by an old man. What 
frame do I see that in? Yes, that’s true; we are told about 
it in the seventh lesson. Who was the old man who wrote 
this epistle or letter? What is the word of only four 
letters which occurs so often in it? In the lesson he says 
“God is——” what? Then he tells us how we should feel 
toward one another: what does he say we should do? Let 
us ever remember these three things,—God loves us, we 
should love him, we ought to love one another. 

The picture I am now looking at is divided into several 
parts. In one of them I see a man offering up a burnt sacri- 
fice to God, while another man stands near by with a very 
angry look upon his face. Another part of the picture shows 
a man whoseems to be passing right up through the air; surely 
he is being lifted up by some mighty but unseen power. 
Strange, isn’t it? In another part of the frame I see a man 
busy at work: he seems to be building a very large kind 
of a boat. One more man is shown in the picture. He is 
bidding his friends good-by, for he is starting out from his 
home upon a long, dreary journey. What frame dol see 
these pictures in? Who was the first man in it? Who the 
second—third—fourth man? On looking closely, I notice 
that there is the same trustful look upon the faces of all four. 
What causes it? Yes, that’s it,—they have faith in God. 
What is faith? God wishes us to have it too, and then 
our reward will be as blessed as theirs was. 

Did you ever receive a written invitation from a loved 
friend to be present at a company, or to make a visit at his 
Well, I see in one of the frames what looks like a 
written invitation to do something, for | see the word “Come” 


home ? 
written in it three times close together. It seems as though 
the one who wrote it was very anrious to have those to whom 
What frame is it I see 
What is the name of the book from which this 
Who wrete it? Why did he write it? 
Yes, that’s true, God told him to write it. It seems very 
remarkable that after God has put so many invitations in 
the Bible for us to accept Jesus as our Saviour, that he 
should crowd three “comes” into one verse of the last 
Doesn’t it seem so to you? Have you 


that in? 


lesson was taken? 
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HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


—_——<p>————- 
OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 
BY DWIGHT L. MOODY. 
Some questions have been asked me about the Interna- 


tional lessons, which I am glad to answer for readers of 
The Sunday School Times. 


The first question is, “ Has there been any gain to this | 


country or to Great Britain through the study of the Inter- 
national series of Bible lessons of the last seven years? ” 
I answer: Yes, there has been great gain. I am sure of it. 

The next question is, “In what ways is this gain 
shown?” I say, that it is shown on every side, by all who 
have had a share in the study. Why, a child who has 
studied these lessons for the past seven years has a greater 
knowledge of Scripture than many of his seniors. 
My little children, who have been taught the lessons by 
their mother, know more of the Bible than I did at twenty- 
five years old. 


But it is asked, “ Will it pay to begin another seven | 


years’ course of the same kind of study?” I should con- 
sider it a great mistake not to go on for another seven 
years, 

“ Can those of us who have given a good deal of time 
to Bible study hope to find anything fresh by going over 
the whole book again?” Can we? Why, we have 
hardly touched its surface, with all our study, so far. We 


Well, certainly more than a thousand millions of years. | 


Then comes the question, “ What is the best help to 
Bible study?” The Bible is the best interpreter of itself. 
As helps to Bible study, I name Cruden’s Concordance 
and the Bible Text Book, or the Bible Text Cyclopedia. 

“What should Sunday-school teachers aim at in 
studying the Bible, preparatory to teaching?” They 
ought to aim to make the word of God plain to their 


| sacred Word stands as the most important branch of from the “remnant” who believed, gave birth to the 


| study, to which all others are but subsidiary, as ensvling 
| us to do our duty to God, our neighbor, and ourselves. 
And that every kind of mind might find ample scope and 
satisfaction in such study, let us observe how great a 
variety there is in Scripture, and how many faculties 
need to be employed on it. If we had been set to devise 
| great guide to religion, we should have thought it 
would be all laws, and forms of prayer, praise, and faith. 
But then how soon we should, so to speak, have come to 
the end of it. Whereas, What is the Bible? It is a col- 
lection of writings ranging through at least twenty-five 
hundred years, containing a brief cosmogony, some pas- 
toral biographies, a collection of laws, an elaborate form 
of ritual, national history, with title-deeds to lands and 
genealogies; ethics, philosophy, a king’s epithalamium, 
a large collection of hymns and poetry ; then four biogra- 
phies of the same holy One, thirty years of church history, 
letters to congregations and individuals, and the history 


of a great vision. 
| 


and example for every age. This it is that makes the 
Scriptures lively oracles, always speaking to the times 
| that need them; while again, no one can really study them 
| without having brought home to his sense, as well’as his 
faith, that under the many authors and styles there is one 
, Author, one design throughout. All the history, all the rit- 


_ ual, allthe prophecy, all the morality, culminate in One Per- | 
haven’t yet got into its real depths. | 


“How long would it take to study the Bible out?” | 


son—from “In the beginning” to the last “Amen.” Can 
such unity be foundin any other national literature; above 
all extending over such an immense period ? 

And now let us look at the various facuities of the mind 
that find ample employment on it. 

First, there is the study of language and grammar, writ- 
ten in Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Greek. It needs the very 
highest powers of scholarship to arrive at the mere eluci- 


dation of the correct and literal meaning. Only a few | 


great divines, here and there, in ageneration, can be learned 


scholars, and interesting. | enough to be able to decide on absolute difficulties; but 


“What should the scholars aim at, in their study?” | 
Aim to understand the lesson they are at. 

And last there is the question, “How can teachers and | 
scholars get the most gain out of Bible study?” The 
answer to that is plain enough, by obeying its teachings. 
“Then shall we know if we follow on to know the | 
Lord.” 

St. Louis, Missouri. 








AIMS AND METHODS OF BIBLE STUDY. 


BY CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. 


No regular reader of The Sunday School Times would 
probably dispute the importance of the study of the Scrip- 
tures, There are more who neglect the habit than who 
deny its necessity. But there are three ways of reading | 
the Bible; or, rather, the many ways of reading it may | 
be divided into three: devotionally, intellectually, and | 
incredulously. Those who read in this last manner call | 
themselves critical readers, but we cannot grant them the 
title, for their criticism all goes one way. Those who 
read intellectually, without devotion, are in great danger, 
sooner or later, of falling into the ranks of incredulity ; | 
and, on the other hand, those who read devotionally, 
without taking the pains to read intellectually, are likely | 
to find their faith suddenly flag and fail them. God bade 
us love him with all our mind as well as with all our 
heart, and thus to consecrate our intellectual powers to 
him, Thus, if we let our secular culture outrun our reli- 
gious culture, we place our devotion in peril. 

To put it in other words, faith, hope, and love are the 
life of a Christian. The merest babe, the most ignorant 
old woman, can find food for these in such words as are 
familiar to us all in their absolute simplicity. But let 
the babe grow older, and his understanding be stimulated 
and cultivated by secular instruction, while his religious 
knowledge is left behind, and he will soon weary of the 
pure and simple truth that once sufficed to kindle his love 
and faith ; tedium will turn to neglect, and, in some cases, 
to contempt and denial. 

Or if he only study religion on the intellectual side, 
its history, poetry, knowledge of man, or as a kind of 
knowledge by which he can shine in the world, while his 
love, hope, faith, lie cold and dormant ; then his reverence 
dies down, his knowledge has nothing to do with wisdom, 
and when doubt is the fashion, he admits doubt, that he 
too may shine, till by and by he acts like a man who | 
should kill himself to find out what his life is, 

But, if devotion, that is, faith, hope, and love, stand | 
first with him, and all else that he can learn about God 
and his Word be lent to minister to his adoration of God | 
and appreciation of Christ’s work in heaven and earth, 
then all things find their place, and instruction in the | 











| by the actual and veritable words. 
| do not go beyond their own tongue, a real study of the 


whoever has culture and industry enough to read the 


| original Greek Testament, or Hebrew Bible, is amply 


rewarded by the insight and force of meaning conveyed 
Even for those who 


meaning of the words and phrases is required to prevent 
error, and to bring home the true strength and depth of 
each passage. 

Secondly, historical knowledge. It is a very useful and 
awakening study to read the Bible chronologically, that is, 
taking the Psalms, Prophecies, and Epistles as far as 
possible where they come in with thenarrative. This can 


| be done with fair correctness by any one who makes dili- 


gent use of the dates in an ordinary reference Bible, and 
it will let in infinite light both on the immediate and 
ultimate meaning of the prophecies. Besides this, there 


is a great body of literature illustrating the relations of | 


the Scripture narrative with secular history. In the New 
Testament, the minute points of agreement are most 
striking. In the Old Testament, there is here and there 


| more difficulty, from the imperfection of records in such 


remote antiquity, and made often from people’s unwilling- 


| ness to part with interpretations to which they have been 


accustomed. But many of these have vanished under 
deeper investigation, and morewill vanish. For one appar- 


| ent discrepancy, there are hundreds of wonderful accord- 


ances. 
Geographical and antiquarian study has also served to 


| confirm and illustrate the Bible, The topography of Pal- 


estine, and its nomenclature, fill unbelievers with wonder 
by their agreement with Scripture, and how should it be 
with believers ? 

But all these investigations are mere handmaids to the 
true “‘searching of the Scriptures” as a Christian should 
read them. Let us point to a few of the great courses of 
study that may be drawn from them. There is the tra- 
cing of the Messianic prophecies, from Eden to Calvary, 
and even beyond to the throne set in heaven. There are 
historical types, from the creation to the redemption, 
and the new heavens and the new earth. 
ceremonial types from the first Sabbath to the sepulchre 


_and the eternal rest; from the sacrifices of Abel to the 


cross, and the lamb “as it had been slain on Mount 
Zion.” There is again the gradual preparation of the 
chosen people, through their pastoral patriarchal life, 
their sojourn in Egypt, their nomadic period, their 
national life, the marking out of the tribe of Judah 
and the house of David; and the careful preservation 
and purification of that tribe and family in the midst 
of corruption, chastisement, captivity, and restoration, 
up to the time when the seed of David came, and 
the Jewish people, though rejecting and rejected, still 


There is manifold food for many minds, and precept | 


holy church universal throughout the world. 

No one whose mind is thus saturated with the wonder- 
ful converging proofs of unity of aim in Scripture can 
| be really shaken by the difficulties raised by doubters. 
| These are often caused by mere errors in numbers, evi- 

dently made by transcribers, by some misreading of the 
Hebrew, or the like. Heard by one with only a shallow 
knowledge of, and no love for, the Bible, such objections 
seem overwhelming ; while one who has studied the sub- 
ject knows they are utterly futile, and have been confuted 
over and over again. 

| All this is intellectual. We have not spoken of the 
noble examples of character, each thoroughly individual 
and worthy of study, and all modelled on the one abso- 
lutely perfect Pattern of holiness. Nor have we dwelt 
on the rules of life and great principles on which to form 
our whole conduct, nor by endeavoring to carry out the 
details of the law of the Israelitish state and nation, but 

| by following up the principle that prompted them, 
according to their development by the teaching of our 


Lord and his apostles. Here is the perfect rule of morals 
by which to live. 


Nor do we here learn only how we ought to live, but 
how we may really so live. Here is the great prayer book 
which puts supplications applicable to each and all into 
our mouths; here is the pattern of all prayers, and here 
is the history of the coming of the Comforter who 
| strengthens us to be holy. Here we are shown redemp- 
| tion for our sins, and the means of grace for applying its 

benefits to our souls. Here is our hymn book of praise, 
and here is the glimpse we have beyond the grave of 
| our eternal home. 

This is the merest indication of what will be our store- 

house of joys, blessings, and hopes, if we will only truly, 
| faithfully, and earnestly throw ourselves into the true 
| study of the Word of God; not treating it merely asa 
| reference book of texts, not hurrying over the surface of 
| a chapter as a daily task, not even reading with ordinary 
| curiosity and interest, but using it with reverent atten- 
| tion, and giving the best of all our faculties of mind and 

soul to the study of the Word of God, which is able to 
| “make us wise unto salvation.” 
Elderfield, Otterbourne ; 

Winchester, England. 


HELPING CHILDREN TO MEET 
SKEPTICISM. 


BY THE REV. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 





The work of the Sunday-school teacher has always been 








There are the | 





| esteemed by thoughtful men to be of the highest importance. 

But never has it been so needful as at the present time. 

On one hand, there has recently gone over the country a 
| skillful and plausible advocate of atheism; a man of stand- 
ing and character, of unblemished morals, and endowed 
with persuasive eloquence. He attacks God, immortality, 
and the Bible, not, indeed, bringing forward anything new, 
_ but restating old objections and presenting them in such 
a way as to impress the ill-informed and unwary, for all 


| is done professedly in the interest of human freedom and 


| happiness, On the other hand, a work has recently been 
published and widely circulated which exerts an influ- 
ence equally noxious, This is the “Bible for Learners,” 
the production of two Holland divines, who undertake 
to explain and expound the Scriptures as merely a collec- 
tion of mythological tales. They speak very respectfully 
of God and religion, and even praise highly the sacred 
narratives. But they deny the credibility of the Bible as 
an historical document, and so destroy its authority. 


They scout inspiration, the incarnation, miracles, atone- 


ment, and the resurrection, and yet all is done ostensibly 
in the interest of truth, and with a view to the best spir- 
itual culture of men. 

Now the influence of these things is widespread and 
most pernicious. Attack is easier than defence, A plau- 
sible objection may be stated in a few words, while the 
proper answer requires a great many. Multitudes hear 
the difficulties raised, but have not the time nor the op- 
portunity to consider the explanation offered. And the 
advocates of error are most industrious, losing no occasion 
to set forth their views. 
tainted, 
tains. 


So the atmosphere becomes 
A general feeling of uneasiness and unrest ob- 
Men begin to think that there is something radi- 
cally wrong in the opinions generall¥ held in a Christian 
country, and even if they do not go over to the enemy, 
yet become unsettled and lukewarm in their old position. 
What is the remedy? Not ponderous treatises on the 
evidences, alhough these have their place elsewhere, 
nor, indeed, any human argumentation whatever, but the . 


| Bible itself. The good book is its own best witness, 
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Like the sun, it shines by its own light, but a man who 
shuts his eyes will fail to see even the sun at noon. And 
the misfortune is that so many are unwilling to examine 
the Word for themselves, and let it speak for itself. They 
read anything else by preference, and so lose the self- 
evidencing power of the gospel. 

Here lies the Sunday-school teacher’s opportunity, and 
if he be faithful he may preoccupy the ground so as to 
bid defiance to the adversary. 
cerned with the Bible. All else is subsidiary. And yet 
he may so teach it as to miss the end we have in view 


He may occupy himself so much with the study of the | 


outside as to miss the inside. He may spend time upon 
explanations in regard to antiquities, geography, or his- 
tory, to such a degree that little or nothing remains for 
the inculeation of practical truth, and the whole matter 
comes to be regarded very much as a secular study. 

The true course, on the contrary, is, in the first place, | 
for the teacher to show by his looks, and tones, and whole | 
manner, that in his view the Bible is the word of God. 
This is not merely to be assumed, but to be felt. A man 
must have it inwrought into him, so that it makes part of 
the fibre and the bone. 


expressed in his revelation is vital and effective, and 
almost contagious. And this cannot be said of a faith 
which is traditional or even built up on the evidences. 
What is required, is such a conviction as that of the Sa- 
maritans after they had seen the Lord, when they said to 
the woman (John 4: 42), “‘ Now we believe not because of 
thy saying, for we have heard him ourselves, and know that 
this is indeed the Chrisi, the Saviour of the world.” The 
divine-human shines out in the Bible just as it does in 
the person of Jesus, and it is to be apprehended in the 
same way. And when it is, the result that follows is a 
belief so clear and settled and intelligent that it justifies 
the strong phrase, We know. 


In the next place, the teacher is constantly to treat the 
Bible as the final authority in all things. Twenty years 
ago a Protestant gentleman, living in Paris, was called 
upon by the teacher of the school to which he sent his 
son, and asked what his method of training his children 
was. “For,” said the teacher, “ all the other boys in my 
school will, when I call on them to tell me about what 
has taken place among them, either say what is false or 
else prevaricate; but your son always tells me the exact 
truth. I have made the trial in several cases, and the 
result is the same. I wish to know how it is that you 
bring him up, and what causes the difference between 
him and his fellows.” ‘Oh! there is no difficulty in 
answering you,” said the parent; “I bring my boy up by 
the Bible.” This seemed only to confound the teacher 
the more, until the gentleman explained to him that in 
teaching his child what was right and what was wrong, 
what ought to be done and what ought not, he invariably 
rested every command and every prohibition upon the 
Word of God, constantly bringing the authority of the 
Most High to bear upon the conscience. In this way he 
put in exercise the strongest of all motives, and secured 
the result which so much astonished the teacher. All 
wise parents pursue the same course, but it is to be feared 
that all Sunday-schools do not. Sometimes the appeal is 
made to expediency, to love of reputation, to the spirit 
of emulation, or even to worldly advantage. The true 
method is to go at once to the Scripture, as the word of 
God, and insist that here is the voice against which no 
resistance is possible. One Thus saith the Lord is an end 
of controversy, for the reason which even a very young 
child can be made to see, that all men together are not 
to be listened to, in opposition to the living God. 


In the third place, the chief end is further advanced 
by storing the child’s memory with the divine Word. 
The International Sunday-school lessons have under 
each of them a certain portion called “ memory verses.” 
This is a gratifying return to the custom of the fathers. 
It is no burden to most children to get by heart a few 
verses, and after a little practice it is rather a pleasure 
than a grievance. It is the teacher’s business to see 
that this is done, and done regularly and accurately. 
Slovenly, halting, hesitating recitation is of no use 
whatever. Nothing learned in that way abides. Better 
one verse, or even aclause, recited promptly and exactly, 
than a dozen in the opposite fashion. Now the advan- 
tage of a child’s thus getting Scripture by heart is, that 
what is so learned is usually a possession forever. Even 
in old age, and after a life of the utmost toil and per- | 
plexity, the old words mastered in youth come back, and | 
gain additional force from the very fact that they have | 
so long lain in the memory. And there is unspeakable | 
power in the circumstance that the words are the words 
of God. True, it is the language of a version, and, some- 


His chief work is con- | 


standing that, there is a peculiar, almost inexplicable, 





Something of the divine energy seems to inhere in the 
verbal forms, and to survive the imperfections and draw- 
backs to which all versions are necessarily subjected. 
When these words are early lodged in the memory, they 


. | are a breakwater against the raging waves of unbelief in 
after years. And whenever, in such cases, persons subse- | 


times, of a version of a version (as where our translators | prepares a circular note to his teachers, with blank spaces 
followed the Vulgate or the Septuagint), but notwith- | left in it for filling in the subject of the evening and 


| evening Es eee 


quently come to profess infidelity, it is for the most part | 


only a profession. 


| is only an attempt to drown the voice within. 


Here then, we repeat, lies the opportunity and the | 


| privilege of the Sunday-school teacher. Men who ought 


to know, tell us that a tremendous storm of rationalism | 
The audacious speculations | 


impends over the country. 
| of German writers with their unsettling influence have 


pervaded Holland, and stirred up various communions | 
Such a faith proceeding from a | 
personal perception of the power and glory of God as | 


in Scotland, and are commencing their work in the east 
and the west of our own land. There is reason to fear that 


| elaborate, scientific confutation of these errors may 
safely be confided to the Christian scholars of our 
time, who are quite equal in learning and ability to 
their foes. And the church may well expect a fresh 
fulfillment of the promise implied in the signifi- 
cant symbol of Zechariah’s second night vision (Zech. 
1: 18-21), that wherever horns raise themselves up to 
waste and scatter the church, just so many smiths shall 
come forth to beat down those horns and disappoint their 
malice. But, meanwhile, to the religious teachers of the 
young belongs the duty of being beforehand with the 
enemy. It is theirs to saturate youthful minds with the 
Book of God, to infuse its thoughts .nd words into 
all their serious thinking, and to train them into 
the habit of regarding Scripture as the authority from 
which there is no appeal. If this be done in a kindly, 
loving spirit, and from an intense inward conviction, 
which works like a fire in the bones, the issue cannot be 
doubtful. The men and women so trained from early 
years will not fall an easy prey to the errorists, who 
either openly deny or secretly undermine the credibility 
of the living oracles. They will act substantially as did 


Western steamboat, in which a blatant atheist was inces- 
santly avowing his unbelief. The Christian, as often as 
the assailant finished one of his tirades, would simply 
say, “I have heard of you before.” At last the skeptic 
became impatient, and demanded what was meant, 
especially since he had no recollection of ever having 
met the other. The answer was, “I have heard of you 
before in the Good Book, where I read, ‘The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no God.’ The only difference 
is that what the fool of old said in his heart, you say 
with your lips.” The laugh was so effectually turned 
upon the atheist that he became silent at once. 

The great apostle, using one of his favorite military 


Spirit,” and so it is. But there is this difference between 
it and carnal weapons: the keenest Damascus blade 
depends upon the force of the arm that wields it, but 
the spiritual sword is mighty in the hands even of a 
weakling. A woman ora child has more than once put 
enemies to rout with an apt quotation. Our Lord gave | 
the suggestive example, when he foiled the tempter thrice 
with the simple statement, ‘It is written.” And when- 
ever a Sunday-school is a Bible school, in the sense | 
described, then is renewed the blessed experience, 


. that thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger. 
Collegiate Reformed Church, New York City. 


WAYS OF WORKIN G. 


QU ESTIONS IN ADVANCE. 


Where teachers seem to shrink from an active part 
in the teachers’ meeting, the trouble commonly is that 
most of the questions asked by the leader are quite fresh 
to the teachers. If only they had known beforehand 
| that these questions would be put to them, they would 
have looked up the answers. It is in view of this fact 
that some superintendents notify their teachers, in ad- 








| vance, of questions which may be asked of them at the | 


teachers’ meeting. 


Deep down in their heart of hearts | 
| they know better, and often the loudness of their avowals | 


they will subvert the faith of some, perhaps many. The | 


the man who some years ago found himself on board a | 


metaphors calls the word of God “the sword of the | 


recorded ages ago by the Psalmist, “Out of the mouth | 


of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength, | 
o S »,| there were before the assembled audience over Suir 


| the particular topic assigned to the teacher. 
force in divine utterances. Catechisms are good, and | 
| hymns are good,—the writer would be far from saying a | 
word against either,—but God’s own sayings are better. | 


As for ex- 
ample: 


DEAR TEACHER: 


The subject for our teachers’ meeting next Wednesday 


Will you kindly come prepared to give us the benefit of your 
thoughts and investigations relative to ........ —«_ -------- 
Pray that the Lord may be with us, and lead us into all truth, 

Very truly yours, 


GEO. H. BABCOCK, Superintendent. 


PLANS OF GIVING. 

If wisely trained, children will come to love giving; 
to find more pleasure in giving than in receiving. The 
| superintendent of a New York City Sunday-school—the 
| Mission of the Comforter—reports the success of a plan 
adopted in his school of marking birthdays by acts of 
Christian giving. He says: 

“From reading an account of a father who gave to his 
| son on every return of his birthday as many dollars as 
the years of his boy’s life, the thought was suggested, 
that, as it is more blessed to give than receive, our chil- 
dren should give to their heavenly Father a thank offer- 
ing on their birthdays, and, since we could not give 
dollars, ours being a mission school, it was felt that the 
gift of pennies would be as grateful to God, and serve as 
well to keep alive in the hearts of the givers, the grati- 
tude due to him for another year added to their lives 

“The plan has worked well with us for many years. 
A large proportion of the scholars, and of the officers and 
teachers, have gladly brought this freewill offering, year 
after year, and the parents too, often send their offerings ; 
and when the baby’s first birthday occurs, the infant class 
brother or sister comes toddling up to the superintendent 
to announce the important event, with the penny gift to 
God in hand. 

“On the first Sunday of each year two or three objects 
are presented to the scholars, for them to choose from, as 
the recipient of the little thank-offering fund. 

“ Any sum, not less than twenty-five cents, is received 
from older persons who may have some delicacy about 
confiding to the record the number of ‘the days of the 
years of their pilgrimage.’ ” 


A plan of calling on the ehalesi to make gifts at 
Christmas time, instead of receiving them, was pursued 
with marked success by the late Henry P. Haven, of the 
International Lesson Committee, in his Sunday-school, at 
New London, Connecticut, from 1869 to the close of his 
life, seven years later. This plan has grown in favor as it 
has become known. Thesuperintendent of the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school at Harlem, New York, tells thisstory 
of the working of the plan in his school last Christmas : 

“A few weeks before Christmas we decided in our 
teachers’ meeting, to propose to the Sunday-school that 
scholars should give rather than receive presents, as had 
been the custom for years past; and that the gifts so 
contributed be distributed among the poor. The propo- 
| sition was heartily received, and all went to work with 
a will,—some at saving money, some at earning money, 
others at making articles; toys, etc. 

“On every side there were indications of much interest 
The text ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive,’ became our motto 
for the new year. Our school numbers about three 
Teaprondens with an average attendance of two hundred 

and fifty. As a result of our efforts, on the appointed 
| evening for our festival, the scholars came into the 
| school-room with their packages and bundles, and 
| deposited them on the platform and on tables arranged 
| for their reception. When our exercises commenced, 





in what seemed to all a great privilege, 


hundred articles: toys, books, clothing, provisions, and 
almost everything to satisfy human wants. After appro- 
| priate religious services, participated in by the children, 
| refreshments were partaken of by all. 
“A committee had been appointed to distribute the gifts 
brought in first to the known poor among us, and then, 
through our city missionary in this section of the city, to 
worthy and needy ones in his precinct. The reports that 
have come to us from those who received of our store 
have given more real happiness and joy than could many 
times the value of these gifts if received by ourselves. 
We have kept a list of the offerings which the children 
brought up to the house of the Lord, to show what can 
be done by earnest workers. Our school is not a mission 
school, though there are a good many poor among us; 


| but there was hardly a child who did not contribute 


Thus Mr. George H. Babcock, of Plainfield, N. J., | something. Thus was our evening passed delightfully.” 
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having a teachers’ meeting each Saturday night. Another | at Utica, November 15, delegates were authorized to be 


WORK AND WORKERS ‘opened last year by Pastor Walter in Osbrow Grosser, | appointed on the recommendation of the member of the 
ames ‘ | numbers one hundred pupils; and a third is heldin her | executive committee from the judicial district in which 

ree aie own house by a lady living far from ihe centre of the city. | the delegate resides. The State Secretary of Pennsyl- 
INTERNATIONAL ITEMS. Another school was opened last fall in Reval, Esthland, | vania urges that the state be represented by at least ten 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

‘Through Mrs, Albert Woodruff, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
secretary of the Foreign Sunday-school Association, fresh 
intelligence is received from various countries reached 
by that organization. 


with fourteen teachers and one hundred scholars. delegates, and asks that “those who are able and willing 
—Mr. Lantucci, evangelist and teacher in the Sabina | t© go, who are intimately identified with Sunday-school 
district, Italy, gives a list of eighteen Sunday-schools in | Work, and who desire an official appointment as dele- 
his district, averaging in attendance from eleven to a | gate,” to address Mr. E. 8. Wagoner, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
hundred and fourteen. Mr. Lantucci was, while on a | There is a generally expressed desire to have the Ameri- 
Mr. Farnham’s Sunday-school in Shanghai, China, | recent tour of evangelization, called to address the young | ©#2 representation at the centenary convention as large, 
has a hundred and seventy scholars. Access to the houses | men in the Lyceum at Rieti, and succeeded in establish- | popular, as worthy as possible. The convention will 
and hearts of natives has already been gained by the | ing something resembling a Bible school, which he pro- | be one of importance to our British brethren, and cannot 
medium of the Sunday-school. The Child’s Paper does | yided with books from the Foreign Sunday-school fail to be of interest to many workers in this country and 
a good work. Association,—a gift, he said, from the land discovered by Canada. The American Sunday-school U nion has 
In Denmark, a faithful Danish pastor, the Rev. P. E.| Columbus. Rivoli, Bassignana Spezzier, and Rome, | #lready named the Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, of Cincinnati, 
Ryding, has succeeded in establishing seven or eight | have lately sent reports of schools. In some of these, Ohio, a8 one of its delegates. Excursion tickets for 
Sunday-schools; in the three under his care in Copenha- | old men of seventy or eighty years take part in the exer- the voyage out and back will be issued vo delegates for 
gen, he reports little change. Five girls have confessed | cises. Three schools in Rome have together a hundred $120 by the Inman Line of steamers, or for $130 by the 
Christ during the year, have united with the church, and | and two members. White Star Line, being S reduction of ten per cons from 
are actively engaged in Christian work, as is alsoa young | —Germany was the first continental country to cordially the regular has denne cage the apmang of the year 
man of nineteen. operates against a greater concession in the rates, because 
there are usually more passengers than good cabin 
accommodations in June. 


embrace the Sunday-school idea, and in this country it 

There are eleven Sunday-schools in Brazil, South | has become naturalized toa large extent. Statistics of 
America. The Portuguese Sunday-school paper visits | German schools are gathered with difficulty. A new o * pices 
not only these, but goes two hundred miles into the | school has recently been started at Gnadenfrey, by a Ba ia ais 
interior, and is popular with old and young. A flourish- | wealthy young lady, in her father’s castle, where she can- UNITED STATES ITEMS. 


ing Sunday-school is held at Campinas, where, lately, | not complain of want of room. A new school is men- as a COCaEE 
two little children, with their father and grandfather, | tioned in Heidelberg, and one writer states that Sunday-| —The superintendents and assistant superintendents 
were baptized the same day. schools in Schleswig have increased from five to fifty. A | of sixty-two Congregational Sunday schools of Boston 


The Société des Ecoles du Dimanche de France | Story is told of a policeman in Strasburg sent to report a | and vicinity have organized a Sunday-school Superin- 
(Sunday-school Association of France) has decided to Sunday-school meeting and bring its leaders to punish- | tendents’ Union, which is to meet regularly on the first 
adopt the International Series of Sunday-school lessons, | ™€t, who was converted with his whole family, several | Monday evening of each month. The object of the union 
and have them regularly expounded or annotated in the members of which are now teaching in the school. The is to develop the best methods for Sunday-school work. 
Moniteurs, a new periodical published by the committee influence of the Sunday-school upon German religion} District conventions and institutes, together with 
of the Association. The editors and annotators are to be | #24 morals, and especially upon Sabbath observance, was | normal classes and branches of the Chautauqua Literary 
the Rev. Messrs. Weiss and Laune. The latter, mission- | V¢Ty favorably noticed at the recent session of the Evan- | and Scientific Circle, are reported by Mr. E. 8. Wagoner, 
ary agent of the Association, writes: “France is now | S¢lical Alliance at Basle, as reported by Dr. Philip Schaff| the state Sunday-school secretary, to be growing more 


rallying to the International series.” at the anniversary of the Foreign Sunday-school Asso- | popular, numerous, and efficient in all parts of Pennsyl- 

—-In Hungary, there are schools both at Pesth and New ciation in October. vania, who says that wherever they exist they con- 

Pesth, besides omalion ones in vevlous places ; all under —Letters from numerous Spanish correspondents con- | tribute largely toward increasing the teaching power 
‘ > 


the general direction of the Rev. Mr. Kénig, who writes tain accounts of insult, brutality, and persecutions endured | of the schools. York County has twenty-two district 
that the scholars are chiefly of Roman Catholic parentage by the Protestants, and greatly hindering their work; associations, Cumberland five, and other counties a 
the priest sanctioning their attendance because they cc a- but they also report conversions among the members of | proportionate number. The Northwestern Sunday-school 
trast so favorably with other children in the public the Sunday-schools. There are in Madrid five schools, | Association, composed of districts in the counties of Erie 
examinations. The want of a Hungarian Sunday-school in the north of Spain six, in the east twelve, in the south | and Crawford, and the Upper District Association of 
periodical is much felt, and the Foreign Sunday-school ten; in all; one hundred and sixty-six teachers and | York County, hold quarterly conventions, with an attend- 
Association designs to supply this need, the means being twenty-eight hundred and seven scholars. Mr. Duncan’s ance of from five hundred to a thousand, and are grow- 
already in its hands, school at Cordova numbers seventy scholars. A new | ing in interest. 


Flourishing schools at Vendée, Elbcuf and Leal, | °200l has been opened by two miners in one of their! —The executive committee of the New York State 
France,—the first of which uses the Lausanne edition of cottages. Mrs. Hoyle has a young school at Leon, Sunday-school Association held a recent meeting at 
the International lessons,—were reported during the month qtinahed to a day acheel ae by ote hd — Utica, to make arrangements for the next annual con- 
of November. A letter from Mr. J. P. Cook, of Nancy, -_e oe von = ecules — . cA vention, to be held at Ogdensburg, June 8-10, 1880, and 
describes very graphically the up-hill work of a French en ae ere cae aac ay agreed ve reads | to consider questions pertaining to the work in the state, 
Sunday-school missionary, who is obliged to combat the ae aly to the einen, but alo to ber mothe most: | Mr, BC. Cooke, of Whitehall, was elected chairman of 
popular prejudice against young women going out alone | "8 Bate Sen Sas teak See ete aee a the cemmittee, and the usual sub-committees were ap- 
as teachers ; and the unwillingness of others than pastors side of all the churches, with forty children, almost all | pointed. Encouraging reports of the work in various 
to teach ; and the still greater unwillingness of any one of Roman Catholic parents. Mr. Armstrong, with three | parts of the state were received. During the year ending 
to be taught by them. R churches and six mission stations, is about opening / on the Ist of June, 1879, conventions were held by the 

“Miss McNeal. wh ore a filet, school upon the American plan, in a hall which seats | ynion associations of every county in the state. Since 

6, Penagg ee obmbesthye erg © Japanese Punday~ | four hundred. The new school at Pampluna has twelve | that time, twenty-seven of the sixty county associations 
echool a ey wertes of a desire on the part of Japane *¢ | scholars. j or have held conventions, and such has been the interest 
teachers for true stories, rather than the fiction which eo that frequently the churches were inadequate to hold the 
usually is offered to Sunday-schools. She intends trans- THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. audiences; in one case, the convention being held in an 
pitting names Ameseon Sonus Tt areas — sesgg ~—From Mr. Franklin Allen, of New York, chairman | adjoining grove, to make room for delegates. The organi- 
given to Japanese Gundsy-schools is chieily spent in| of the Executive Committee of the International Sunday- | zation of town associations has gone steadily forward in 


blackboards, cards, and oth = A ae we gagarene= 4 had | school Convention comes the assurance that the American | more than one-half of the counties; and in nine of them, 
begin the work. Mrs. O, F. Walton’s story of “Chris- | 


: S . | response to the invitation of the London committee to | every town, or nearly every town, has an active Sunday- 
tie 8 Old Organ,” translated into German, F rench, and ves. in a “universal corvention of Sunday- | pom A sssociation, untitag ¢ Christian workers, as provided 
Spanish, and put into circulation by the Bociety > 18 | school workers and friends from all parts of the | in the terms of their constitution, in establishing Sunday- 
thought to be doing a good work by bringing sound Bible world,” to be held in England next June, bids fair to be | schools in destitute places, and in sending committees to 
doctrines clearly before the ignorant or prejudiced. generous and hearty. Already delegates have been | visit every family and invite attendance. During the 

—Miss Helen Blair conducts a Sunday-school of‘about appointed by a number of the state organizations named: | past summer, many schools have also been established by 
one hundred at Prince Mission, Kaffraria, Africa. A col- | yom Ohio are: Mr. Lewis Miller, of Akron; Mr. F. R. | missionary labor in the destitute parts of the state, espe- 
lection is taken up every session, averaging fifty cents, | [oomis, of Medina; Mr. ©. M. Nichols, of Springfield; | cially in the vicinity of the Adirondack wilderness. While 
with which tracts are bought and distributed, the chil- | the Rey, B. W. Arnett, of Columbus ; and the Rev. A. H. | the State Association has been foremost in the discussion 
dren being greatly interested in them as well as in the | gtudebaker, of Bucyrus. From Rhode Island: The Rev. | of advanced questions pertaining to the improvement of 
Bible stories. A children’s meeting is held on Wednes- | p; —, G. Taylor, of Providence; Mr. T. P. Barnefield, | Sunday-school work, the original purpose of its establish- 
day, at which the attendance is eighty. Some of the | of Pawtucket ; the Rev D. “1. Greer, of Providence; the | ment, namely, “to carry the Bible by the hand of the 
older scholars go out and hold Sunday-schools in the | Rey, Dr D. P. Leavitt, of Providence, and the Rey. Dr. | living teacher to every inhabitant in the state,” has been 
bush, teaching aot only children, but heathen men and | 7. G. Vose, of Providence. From Connecticut: Mr. John | its main object. For this purpose it seeks the earnest co- 
women. An industrial school has been established by a | 7, Searles, Jr., of New Haven; Mr. Joseph Tomlinson, operation of auxiliary associations in every township, as 
Mr. Ross, whose sister bore all the expense of the Sun- | of Birmingham; Mr. Nelson Kingsbury, of Hartford; | well as county, to unite Christian people in this work, 
day-school, till it was recently assisted by the Foreign | professor M. B. Riddle, of Hartford; Mr. W. R. Burn- | and sends missionaries to establish Sunday-schools in the 
Sunday-school Assc ciation. ham, of Norwich; Mr. George Langdon, of Plymouth , | more destitute places. The officers and members of the 
and Professor C. T. Winchester, of Middletown. From executive committee have given mfich time and service, 
New Jersey: the Hon. John Davidson, of Elizabeth; | in all cases gratuitously, none but regularly employed 
connection with the Greek Church,—that for the present | the Hon. John Hill, of Boonton ; and the Rev. William | missionaries receiving compensation. There are 1,615,256 
seems an impossibility,—but among the Germans in con- | Harris, of Princeton. Vermont, at its recent convention children and youth of school age in the state, of whom 
nection with the “inner mission.” There is one school at Burlington, authorized the executive committee to about 700,000 are in Sunday-schools; the total member- 
established in 1878, in the Offingen Strasse, St. Peters- | appoint three delegates and three alternates. Ata meet- ship, including officers, teachers, and adult scholars, being 
burg, attended by constantly increasing numbers, and ing of the executive committee of New York State, held about 907,000, 











—In the empire of Russia, so long a field of almost hope- 
less effort, Sunday-schools have at last taken root; not in 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 





FARRAR’S ST. PAUL.* 


It can hardly be said of this book that it supplies a 
felt want. If there is any department of religious liter- 
ature that has been generally felt to be well filled, it is 
that oceupied by the excellent work of Conybeare and | 
Howson on “The Life and Epistles of St. Paul.” It is 
-afe to say that the average minister’s or Sunday-school | 
teacher’s library contains no book consulted more confi- 
dently, and with a completer sense of satisfaction that in | 
it is the pleroma of modern learning upon its subject, 
than “‘Conybeare and Howson.” It is one of the curi- 
osities of literature that simultaneously with the prepa- 
ration of this book should have been going on the prepa- 
ration of another, identical ia subject, title, and method, 
closely similar, even in mechanical form, and not far 
unequal in merit—the work of Mr. Thomas Lewin. 
Between these two works, it has really seemed that this 
field of study was so well harvested as to leave but | 
scanty sheaves even for the most diligent gleaner. | 

But there is always room, on any subject, for a first-rate 
book. And so there is room for Farrar’s St. Paul. We 
did not feel the want of it before it came, but once having | 
studied it, we shall find it henceforth indispensable. 

The most important additions which Dr. Farrar’s work | 
makes to the ordinary stock of knowledge bearing on his 
subject, are the result of exploration in a most dreary and 
unfruitful region—in rabbinic literature. The state of 
contemporary Jewish parties—the lines of division 
between Hellenist and Hebraist, and the lines which | 
subdivided these parties into minor sects—are projected 
on the map of the Roman world with a sharpness and 
precision calculated to reassure the reader who has lost 
all patience and hope over the uncritical vagueness and 
childishness of rabbinical documents. We willingly | 
follow the lead of one who walks confidently at | 
least, if not securely, in that dim light, and can do no | 
better than accept his conclusions until some competent | 
critic shall successfully question them. 

And there is no doubt of the greater clearness of view | 
that we get of the course of Paul’s work, when this is 
seen in its relation to the sects of the Jewish Church. 
These two volumes (if the author had wished a more | 
ilistinetive title) might have been named “ Paul the | 
Polemic,” so predominantly do they set their hero before 
us in the character of a controversialist,—entering, with 
clear taking of sides, into existing controversies ; 
promptly showing his flag on one side or the other of 
every new question, even of questions on which good | 
men and Christian brethren differed from him; and in | 
his last farewells and dying letters ardently seeking to | 
covenant and pledge his followers to the right side of | 
controversies which he foresaw to be emergent. The | 
apostolic career thus depicted makes a book that: is splen- | 
didly opportune. In a generation which has come to 
hold that the truth on which good men and “evangelical 
Christians” differ, cannot be of much account; and | 
which tends to think that since sundry divergent opinions | 
are more or less true, no one of them can be true very 
much,—it is most salutary to set forth this story of a 
strenuous partisan, holding his clean-cut convictions 
with iron tenacity of grasp, and enforcing them with 
incisive vigor of thrust. And at the same time, to those 
who by temperament, or talent, or by providential cir- 
cumstances, find themselves called to the perilous voca- 
tion of religious controversy, the story of Paul the 
Polemic, a3 exhibited by Dr. Farrar, is full of another | 
kind of help. The “disputer,” not “of this world,” | 
who into the midst of his controversial pamphlets could 
interject the “charity chapter” to the Corinthians, or 
the prayer of universal fellowship in the letter to the 
Ephesians, or the seraphic psalm in the eighth chapter | 
to the Romans,—the debater, with the burning flow of 
whose argument is mingled and fused, at fervent heat, a 
sincere love of all Christians and all men, and a trium- 
phant and exultant faith in God,—is one whose example 
can never honestly be quoted to excuse the asperities and 
malignities that have been the opprobrium of Christian 
controversy in every age. 

One of the most honorable characteristics of the present 
work is the candor, =nd at the same time the discrimina- 
tion, with which it profits by the suggestions and learned 
discoveries of scholars whose position it repudiates. Fus 
ab hoste docert might justly be written as a motto on the 
title-page of the book. One of the theories of the “ de- 





} 


* The Life and Work of St. Paul. By F. W. Farrar, D. D., F. R. 8. 
Canon of Westminster. Two volumes 8vo, pp. xxii, 678; xii, 668. New 
Yerk: B. P. Dutton & Co, Price, $6.00, 


| use of the infidel critics as Canon Farrar in this work. 


| this work than in any other within our knowledge. | 


| whose affections were on things above, of the sights and 


structive” criticism with which it is hardest to have 
patience is, for instance, the crazy attempt to discredit 
the historical character of the Book of Acts by represent- 
ing it as “a primitive Eirenicon,” constructed in a post- 
apostolic age by “art and man’s device.” It is a fine 
moral as well as literary achievement to have sifted from 
this stubble and chaff its grain or two of truth, and tossed | 
them into the overflowing granary of modern Christian 
scholarship. Few orthodox writers have made as good a 





The extremely difficult but most fruitful subject of 
the quotation of the Old Testament by the writers of the 
New, has more thorough and satisfactory attention in 


Perhaps there is no one line of study which leads more 
directly to the Bible doctrine of Bible inspiration than 
this. 

The present work differs from those of Lewin and of | 
Conybeare and Howson in not presenting full transla- | 
tions of the letters and speeches of the apostle in | 
their due place in the biography. Instead, it gives a | 
very full abstract with passages, sometimes of close 
translation, sometimes of copious paraphrase. Consider- 
ing how exhaustively the subject has been treated by 
successive writers, it is surprising how many passages are 
here set in a fresh and striking light. A good example | 
is given in the comment on 2 Cor. 2: 14-16: 


* Now thanks be to God, who always leadeth us everywhere 
in triumph in Christ, and who by us maketh manifest the odor | 
of the knowledge of him in ev.-v place. For we are to God a | 
sweet odor of Christ among tnose who are being save’ and | 
among those who are perishing. 


To the latter, we are an odor | 


| of death to death, to the former an odor of life to life.’ 


Here, though the details of the metaphor are intricately in- 


volved, the general conception which was in the thoughts of 
the apostle, and swayed his expression, is derived from the | 
customs of a Romantriumph. It was one main feature ¢f such | 
“insulting varieties” that the chief captives were paraded 
before the victor’s path, and sweet odors were burnt in the 
streets while his car climbed the Capitol. But when he reached | 
the foot of the Capitoline Hill, there was a fatal halt, which, in | 
the utter deadness of all sense of pity, might be a moment of 
fresh exultation to the conqueror, but which was death to the 
captive ; for at that spot the captives ceased to form any part 
of the procession, but were led aside into the rocky vaults of 
the Tullianum, and strangled by the executioner in those black 
and fetid depths. And thus the sweet odors, which to the 
victor—a Marius or a Julius Cesar—and to the spectators were 
a symbol of glory and success and happiness, were to the 
wretched victims—a Jugurtha or a Vercingetorix—an odor of 
death. Reminded ofthis by his use of the words “ leadeth us 
in triumph,” St. Paul for an instant fancies himself a captive 
before the chariot of God—a captive in connection with Christ ; 
and then another passing fancy strikes him. The preachers of 
Christ are like that burning incense whose perfume filled the 
triumphant streets, but they were not an odor of life and hope 
toall. As light is light yet pains the diseased eye, as honey is 
honey yet palls on the sated taste, so the odor retained its natu- 
ral fragrance, although to many—through their own sins and 
wilfulness—it might only breathe of death. The tidings of 
salvation were glad tidings, but to the guiltily hardened and 
the wilfully impenitent, they might prove to be tidings of 
wrath and doom. 


In the copious illustrations of the story of St. Paul 
from the topography and archzology of the scenes through 
which he passed, the author shows himself more distinctly 
conscious than his predecessors how uncongenial are such 





details to the story in hand; that those striking or attrac- 
tive objects which the apostle “must have seen,” or 
“would have been impressed with,” are things to which 
neither he nor his companions gave any conscious atten- 
tion. Nothing in all his story is more Pauline than this 
very thing, that the matchless scenery and the venerable 
or beautiful monuments of art and history to which we 
have reccurse for illustration of his life, were never con- 
sciously admitted by him to any part in his life at all. 
And yet the unconscious influence upon this great soul, 


sounds that passed unregarded before his senses, is a most 
instructive study in more aspects than one. Of the inci- 
dentally disclosed views of Canon Farrar on inspiration, 
or on certain doctrines touched by St. Paul, we have not 
cared to speak just here. Few of our readefs would 
think of going to such a source for instruction in theop- 





neustics, or in dogmatic theology. We have emphasized 
the value of the new work in its sphere of bringing before | 
us the apostle to the Gentiles in his personality, and in 
his position in sacred history. 


One of the most delightful summaries of early Chris- | 
tian history, viewed in one aspect only, is to be found | 
in Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn’s Conflict of Christianity with 
Heathenism, edited and translated from the third German | 
edition by Professor Egbert C. Smyth auc the Rev. C. J. H. 


that of the Roman Empire, the elements and conditions 
of the powers of heathenism and Christianity at the 
beginning of the struggle, the conflict itself, and the 
victory, are portrayed by no ordinary pen. Taking us 
through nearly four centuries, of course there is little 
detail given which does not strictly belong to the subject ; 
but the story is eloquently told, and though perfectly 
crowded with facts, deals far less in theorizing than is 
usual with Germans. One might read many books with- 
out obtaining more than a fraction of the profitable 
information here conveyed; and he might search a long 
time before finding one which would so thoroughly fix 
his attention and command his interest. The book 
makes abundant use of the newest results obtained by 
the great masters of investigation and history writing. 
The translation is in noble, idiomatic English, and only 
marred in one or two spots by retaining the German 
style of transliterating eastern words, so as to obscure a 
familiar English form, when the latter is not only familiar 
but more faithful to the oriental word. But the book is 
full of instruction, comfort, and edification for all believ 
ers of this generation. (12mo, cloth, pp. 508. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50.) 


Liturgical and responsive services more or less full 
are in favor for the opening and closing exercises in 
very many Sunday-schools outside of what are known as 
liturgical churches. In consequence, Sunday-school ser- 


| vice books for Sunday-schools have multiplied within 


the past few years; and still there is room for others. 
A new compilation of this character is 7'he Childrens 
lrayer and Praise Book, by the Rev. Dr. Wilbur F. 
Paddock. While it is particularly designed for Episcopal 
Sunday-schools, it will meet a want beyond that field. 
It includes full opening und closing services, for ordinary 


| Sunday-school sessions, together with appropriate prayers 


for various special occasions; also a choice selection of 
hymns suited to services both general and special. Dr. 
Paddock his rare qualification for his work. He was 


| brought up in old St. George’s Church, in New York, 


filling all stations in the famous Sunday-shool of the 
senior Dr. Tyng, from a scholar to that of the pastor’s chief 
assistant ; and he has been prominent in Sunday-school 
work in his later charge in Philadelphia. He has done 
well in this new compilation. (18mo, boards, pp. 256. 
Philadelphia: Frederick Scofield. Price, 30 cents.) 


Among the holiday gift-books issued for the present 
season, a special interest may be anticipated for Mr. 
S.G. W. Benjamin’s Artin America, composed of the papers 
contributed by him to Harper’s Magazine during the past 
year. The book is in some sense a pioneer in its field, for 
so full and timely a summary of information concerning 
the lives and works of our painters is not to be found 
elsewhere, save in Mrs. Clement’s Artists of the Nine- 
teenth Century, which 1s in dictionary form, and is not 
illustrated. It is in this fullness of Mr. Benjamin’s book 
that its chief merit lies; it tells something about a great 
many pictures, the descriptive text being accompanied 
by reproductions in some cases most admirable, in others 
very poor. Mr. Benjamin’s rank as an art critic is a mod- 
erate one, but as a popular introduction to the general 
field of painting in this country, his volume, upon which 
a large amount of industry and money has evidently been 
expended, will serve a useful purpose for many years to 
come. (8vo, cloth, pp. 214. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $4.00.) 

Around the Yule Log, by Richard Markham, is a charm- 
ing holiday book for boys and girls. It follows the 
fashion set by the Bodley Books, which it closely resem- 
bles in size and shape. A merry party of children go 
to the seashore to spend their Christmas vacation, and 
into the sprightly narrative of their sayings and doings 
are woven interesting bits of early American history, 
quaint and curious ballads, and much information about 
the Indians. We regret that so beautiful a volume should 
be here and there defaced by such phrases as “instanter,” 
“put in an appearance,” and the like. (Sm. 4to, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. 234. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
Price, $1.50.) 


clearness with 
interest, is not possessed by all, even, of those who write 
standard histories. We find it, however, in the biosraphi- 
cal works of Mr. George M. Towle, and not less in his 
books for boys than in his larger works. Magedlan, the 
latest volume in Mr. Towle’s series of Young Folks’ 
Heroes of History, is an excellent book for boys, being 
full of records of daring adventure, and yet telling with 


A good historical style, combining 


| Ropes, The birth of Chrisuanity, simul:ausous with | plain accuracy the deeds of one of the world’s great 
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pioneer explorers. (16mo, cloth, illustra- 
ted. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 
$1.00.) 


BUSIN ESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation o 
The Sunday School Times is each week. 
The reqular edition this wesk for subscribers 
is 30,000 copies. A large pak a vedition is also 
printed for special use, Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
The uniform advertising rate for ordinary 
advertisements is 15 cents per agate line for | 
each and every insertion. 

For Rettevinc THROAT TROUBLES, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have a world- 
wide reputation, and as they contain 
nothing that will injure the system, they 


can be used without fear of bad results. | 





A key to the study of the Book of Rev- 
elation, will be sent free to any one enclos- | 
ing a three-cent postage stamp to J. A. | 
Whipple, Publisher of Scripture works and 
tracts, No. 86 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


The Christian at Work Publishing Co. 
is doing a good work among young people 
in furnishing such reading matter as is 
found in their four illustrated papers. 
These are filled with profitable and evan- 
gelical matter, such as any young person 
may find pleasure in reading. They are 
received with great favor by the Sunday- 
school public, Prices have been reduced 
this fall. Send for samples to Mr. E. W. 
Hawley, 216 Broadway, New York. 

THE BuDLErS AFOOT. 

Another of the delightful “ Bodley” books, full of 


entertaining and wholesome stories, illustrated with 
79 attractive pictuves, $1.50 


B@” A Notable Gift- Book. 


The Atlantic for 1880 


WILL CONTAIN 
** The UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY,”’ 


A Serial Story by W. D. Howe.ts, author of “The 
Lady ofthe Aroostook,” which will run through six 
or more humbers, 

Serial Stories by T. B. ALpnicn and HENRY 
James, Jr.; Short Stories of the highest and most 
entertaining character; and Poetry, Essays, Criticisms, 
Travel Sketches, and articles on important topics in 
Education, Politics, Industry, Social Science, and 
whatever interests American readers, by the ablest 
and most engaging writers. 

a@ A Fine Portrait of Dr. Holmes has been prepared 
for Atlantic Subsbribers. 





TERMS--$'.00 a year, in advance, postage free; with 
superb life-size portrait of Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, 
Bryant, or Longfellow, 9 $5.00; with two portarits, $6.00; 
three portraits, $7.00; fuur portraits, 38.00; with all 
five portraits, $9.00 


Remittances should be made by money order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, 03G00D & CO, Boston. 


FOR SOCIETIES 


IT I8 UNRIVALED 


ROBERT'S RULES OF ORDER, 


22d Thousand Now Ready! 


The best Parliamentary Manual in the 
English Language. 


“A decided improvement, in several important 

ints, on Jefferson and Cushing.”’—Proftssor Heman 
ancoln, D.D,, Newton Theotogical Seminar.’, Muss. 

“T regard it the best book extant.”—Hon. J. W. 
Husted, lale speaker of the New York Legislature, 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER, 


| iar field, 
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Harper's Periodicals, 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year___$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year. 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year_--. 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE,1 Year 1 50 
A COMBINATION OFFER. 

Harper's Mrgazine....) 

Harper's Wer “y ..... p One Y ear...........--- $10 00 
Harper's Bazar ....... ) 

Harper's Magazine ...) " 

Harper s Weekly ~~ 5 One Year..........-... 700 
Harper's Magazine, } _— 

Harper’ e Bazar .. j One Year..... ins ppeveag soy 7 00 
Harper's Weekly ...... ) , 

Harper's Bazar. .....) One Year.......------- 7 00 
Harper's Weekly ....--) por Year 1880 only... 5 00 


Harper's Young People } 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly and Bazar. 


Each one of these publicatioins, in its pecul- 
has no superior in America or 
N. Y. Jouraal of Commerce. 


Each is pre-eminent in its own department. 
They present an illustrated history of the 
world, the equivalent of an assorted library of 
fiction, useful information, and general litera- 
ture.—N. ¥. World. 


Europe. 


Remittances should be made by Post Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 


rm HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


FOOL'S ERRAND, 
By One of the Fools. 
A Thrilling Story of Life at the South. 


“An awakening book, a thrilling book, indeed. So 
powerful and so real a book about the South has not 
been written before.”—Cincinnati (ommercial, 


“The author hides himself under the nom de plume 
of* One of the Fools,’ but if the family were larger, and 
more of them given to this style of writing, the read- 
ing world would be delighted. . . . It is brilliant 
in consepdon and execution, and sparkles like cham- 
pagne, here is fun spicing its pages; there is pathos 
to disturb the eye fountains; there is tragedy to thrill, 
and comedy to evoke mirth and laughter. Read‘ A 
Fool's Errand,’ for the reading will carry its own 
reward.” —rovidence Press. 

“* Abounds in sketches not to be matched in the bk a 
range of modern fiction, The authors keen insig't 
into character gives him a power which never relaxes 
to the end, while his skill in dialogue and humorous 
touches add greatly to the charm of the story, There 
can be no doubt that ‘A Fool’s Errand’ will take a 
high rank in fiction--a rank like that of‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ "’—Boston Traveller, 

“Ttisa powerfully written work, and destined, we 
nee, todo as much harm inthe werld as‘ Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin,’ to whic th it is, indeed, a companion-piece.” — 
Raleigh ( N. C.) Observer. 

BOUND IN SILK CLOTH. PRICE, $1. 
*** Sold by all Booksellers ; mailed free, for $1, by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 





ST. NICHOLAS. 


“There is nothing in the w'ole world to com- 
pare w th it in point of l.teraru mer t, attrac- 
tiveness, or richuess and abu dance cf ‘illustra 
tion.’ TT ae TRIBUNE, =RE U “ag 


E WONDER 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY NUMER 


The largest and most beautiful is«ue 
of any magazine for girls and boys 
ever published, containing more than 
one hundred pages and ninety-five 
pictures. 

This December number, with its bright, new 








NEW BOOKS.. 


The Natural History of the Bible. 


The History of the Robins. 


Or, The Truth of the Scripture History of St. 
Paul evinced by a comparison of the Epistles 
which bear his name with the Acts of the 
Apostles and with one another, By William 





“Should be studied by ali who wish to become fa- 
miliar with the correct usages of public meetings.” 
Chancellor Haven, Syracuse University. 

“ Admirably fitted to meet the wa 
and unlearned in Variiamentary Practice alike. 
so clear, so concise, so full that it must become the 
favor tecompanion of the rising debater as of the expe- 
rienced legisjator. Cyrus Northrop, Professor of 
Rhatoric and English Literature, Yale College. 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER, 


“Tts crowning excellence is a ‘Table of Rules relat- 
ing to Motions,” which, in a single page, contains the 
answers to more than 200 questions on parllamentary 
laws.""—New York Evening Mail. 

“The Table of Rules regarding Motions is an in- 
valuable companion for the Chairman of a meeting. 
I have seen the time when such a Table would have 
saved me great perplexity and annoyance.” —Howard 
Crosby, D.D., LL.D Chancelicr «f the University of 
the City of New ¥ bak 

Ba” Sold by all Booksellers, or will be sent 


paid, on receipt of price, 75 cents, by the publishers. 


8. C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago. 


post 





nts of the learned | 
It is | 


Paley. New edition, with introduction, notes, 
and questions, by William Binnie, D.D. 16mo, Over 200 pictures and 400 pages. 
PP. eer ane ee Wen te Aa ede, Le ‘© | The cheapest and most popular annual Juvenile Book 
The 19th Century. in the world. Board covers, $1.00; cloth 
4 _ History. By Robert Mackenzie, 8vo. pp. | gilt extra, $1.75. 
cuqenqncvesnecess, nueban dees 2 50 | scant ; dates A 
“"- book for the times, presenting ina handy | Aa" Beware of imitations, ours is the only genuine 
form a history of the great events and move- and authorized edition, 
ments of the present century throughout the 
British Empire, on the Continent of Europe, 
sae Sere. THE ORIGINAL CHATTERBOX PICTURE 
’ GALLERY. A series of the best pictures selectec 
True to his Colors ; from the p ‘ast volumes of * The Chatterbox.” Printed 
Or, The Life that Means Best. A Temperance on elegant heavy toned paper. with verse to each 
Tale. By the Kev, ‘I’. P. Wilson, M. A., author | picture. Royal Svo, illuminated boards, $1.25; cloth 
of Frank Oldfield, ete., etc. 12mo, pp. 349..... 1 25 | extra, $1.75. 
: ty ’ —_ — . — ~ n 
Lionel Franklin’s Victory. THE ORIGINAL CHATTERBOX ALBUM OF 
r Pris Ne} mB Vane ANIMALS. A series of Chatterbox pictures. illus- 
| A Temperance Prize Tale. By E. VanSom- | | trating the life of our domestic animals, and descrip- 
Mer. LAMO, PP. BS ..00e crow -o-s sean nae -annee ~ | tive of some queer creaturesof the animal world 
rhis story was selected from 116 MSS. as ¢ wl | most entertaining and instructive work forthe young. 
titled to the second * prize offered by “The Pictures by the celebrated artist, Harrison Weir, and 
Commitee of the United Kingdom Band of others. Royal 8vo, boards. $1.25; royal 8vo. cloth 
Hope Union. | extra, $1.75, Sent post-paid on receipt of the price by 
| The Greatness of Little Things. ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 
By James Calross, D.D., author of “ The Home ptt =o, i ames | 
at Bethany,” etc, 12mo, pp. 24........-----.-. 13 Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 
2 EN A ES NL RT RE 
pg yt any | WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY 
By the Rev. Robt, Balgarrin Gravesend. 12mo, | aus 
Pp. 128 75e. | —_ : 
" Practical } pape rs useful as Family Readings, | Contains 18,000 Words. Rales of Spelling, 
and also as supply ing suggestive aids to evan- Tables of Meney. Weigh's and Measures; 
gr listic, Sunday-8chool, and other Christian Abbreviations. Words, Phrases. Prover 
workers. 4 ete.. from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Modern Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt 
a MAS NELSON & SONS | ges. By mail, when nototherwise attain- 
: ? able. on receipt of $1.00. Forsale by dealers 
-ublishers and Importers, | generally. 
12 cee St. New York. | Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
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By M. K. M. Llustrated. 18mo, pp. 168...... 60c. 
In the Woods; 

A book for the young. By M. K.M. Illus- 

trated by Giacomelli, 16mo, pp. 186.....-...... $1 


By Mrs. Trimmer. Illustrated by Glacomelll. 
IGM, PP. 219........c2e.-.eee eens coccececcaccscce 1 2 
Horae Paulinae; . 


Globe Siuamap Works, Lyndonville, V P 


Christmas cover, contains 


TWELVE SHORT STORIES, 

y J.T. TROWBRIDGE, WASHINGTON GLAD- 
DEN, J. W. DE Forest, MAURICE THOMPSON, 
SARAH WINTER KELLOGG, and others; also 
the first chapters of a 

SERIAL STORY BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
“Jack and Jill,” written in the author’s best 
vein; the sec ond installment of a 


CAPITAL SERIAL FOR THE BOYS. 


1g 


| by WILLIAM ©. STopDARD, to run some 
| months. (A long story, also for boys, by 
NoAau Brooks, author of “The Boy Emi- 


” 


grants,” will begin soon.) 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


contributes a long poem, while Lucy LARcoM 
and MARY MAPES DODGE are also represented 
in verse. There is an illustrated art-paper on 
THORVALDSEN, the great Danish sculptor, with 
his portrait and engravings of his principal 
works, and} an account, with twelve ‘pictures, 
of the life and doings of New York Telegraph 
Boys. 

GUSTAVE Dork, KNavs, MAry HaLiock 
Foote, KELLY, DIELMAN, BENSELL, SHEP- 
PARD, EYTINGE, JESSIE CURTIS, and ADDIE 
LEDYARD, are among the artists whose labor 
has helped to make beautiful this number of 


“THE WORLD’S CHILD-MAGAZINE,” 


as St, NICHOLAS may now properly be called. 
Its circulation here has steadily increased, 
until the present edition is 75,000. It is grow- 
ing in popularity in England, where it is 
published by SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, & Co., 
of London. An edition in the French language 
is to be issued in Paris by M. CHARLES 
DELAGRAVE; and “Baby Days,” made up 
from St. NICHOLAS, is to be translated into 
Arabic for the delight of the little Moslems. 
Encouraged by this continued success, heavier 
paper and wider margins are now used, and 
A PERMANENT ENLARGEWENT 
has been made in the size of the magazine, by 
which the present volume will contain some 200 
additional pages. This increase will afford 
opportunity during the year of even a greater 
variety than heretofore. Besides the serial 
stories above mentioned, each number will 
contain short stories, descriptive articles, tales 
of travel and adventure, oems, jingles, large 
type for the very little fol 8, and a riddle-box 
for the family circle, 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 

for the year. Price, $3.00; single number, 25 
cents. Your news-dealer and postmaster will 
opr ait it, or the publishers will send it, postage 
paid, to any address, on receipt of the price. 
Send check or P. O. money order, or register 


your letter. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 
743 Broadway, New York. 


~ The Best Juvenile Books. 


ZIG-ZAG JOURNEYS 
IN EUROPE 
Vacation Rambles of the Zig-Zag Club of Boys in 
Historic Lands. By HezeKtan BUTTERWORTH, a 


e~ntributor to St. Nicholas and The Vouth’s Companion. 
The most beautifully illustrated juvenile book ever 
issued from the American press. Illuminated boards, 
$1.50; cloth gilt, $2.00. 


THE GENUINE CHATTERBOX. 
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CHILDREN'S COLUMN, 


To Use in Selecting Christmas Presents. 


The Captain’s Children. 


By Mrs. D. P. Sanford. Quarto, with 72 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, full gilt, $2.00. Mrs. Sanford, in this 
the sixth volume in her famous Pussy Tip-Toes 
Series, takes her children to new scenes, a voyage 
to Brazil, with some months’ residence there amid 
its strange sights, and then a happy return to their 
native land. The beautiful volume bids fair to 
surpass in popularity all the previous ones of the 
series. 


Little Folks in Feathers and Fur, 
and Others in Neither. 


By Olive Thorne Miller. 
175 illustrations. Cloth, 
* Nothing more fascinating than this, and nothing 
more profitable, has been written for children. It 
is a book ofnatural history in which everything is 
treated playfully and with special ref. rence to the 
capacity of facts to amuse children. Mrs. Miller 
manages very adroitly both to discover the at- 
tractive and amusing side of natural history sub- 
jects, and to present it attractively to children.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Sunday. 


Large Quarto Size. 412 pages. 
22 illustrations. Only $1.00. Good paper and print- 
ing: the reading selected from the best authors, 
and very attractive pictures every page or two, 
make this a marvel of cheapness. In England, 
this popular Annual has a yearly sale of over Fifty 
Thousand copies, and every family in this country 
where there are children, would find it worth 
many times the cost,in the pleasure and enter- 
tainment it will afford tu Oldand Young. 


Poetry for Children. 


A beautiful square 16mo volume. 288 pages. 60 
illustrations. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. “A selection of 
poetry for little folks, chosen with excellent taste 
and beautifully printed and bound. It is a bright 
and amusing book from cover to cover.” 


Quarto, 368 pages, with 
$2.25. 


Good, large type. 


Nimpo’s Troubles. 


A story for Boysjand Girls. By Olive Thorne Mil- 
ler. Illustrated. 312 pages. $1.25. 

“A jolly and delightful book for girls of twelve 
who think they are wiser than their mothers— 
likewise very interesting for boys, too.”—Cincin- 
nati Commercial. 


Little Peep-Show. 


Stories, Pictures and Rhymes for Little Folks. A 
picture on every other page. Boards, $1.25. 

“ A collection of well-chosen stories, poems, and 
pictures for little folks, very well printed, and 
bound in bright colors. The book belongs to a class 
which is popular for the reason. that it suits the 
wants of those in search of a new and pretty pres- 
ent for younger chil&vn which shall amuse, and 
yet teach good lessons.’’—S. 8. Times. 


Golden Threads from an Ancient 
Loom. 

By Lydia Hands. Quarto. 14 fine illustrations 
Cloth, $4.00. In this book the author has adapted 
to the use of young readers the great German epic 
Das Nibelungenlied, feeling that a story so popular 
among our Teutonic cousins ought not to be en- 
tirely unfamiliar to the youth on this side of the 
ocean. 


W.H. G. Kingston’s Capital Booke 
for Boys. 
Fifteen different volumes. 
Illustrated. Prices, $1.25 
sent on application. 


The New Toy Books. Merry Christ- 
mas—Picture Land— Children’s 
Scrap Book. 

32 pages of Pictures in each, with attrac- 

Paper, 25 cents each. 


From 320 to 472 pages. 
, $1.50, and $1.75. Full list 


Quarto. 
tive cover in colors, 


CHRISTMAS PRIZES 


FQR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 








een ISHERS WEBSTER’s SCHOOL Dic- 
ONARIES. 
| 138 and liv GRAND STREET. New York: 


Attractive, Illustrated, Cloth-bound books 
| for 20c., 30¢., 50c., 60c., 75c., 90c., and $1.25 
Net, without further discount or post- 
can 


each. 


age. Parties unable to come to the city 





send us their orders, and be assured that they 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 

peays~An Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
of our Books for Childrén sent free on appli- 
cation. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 





| 713 Broapway, New YORK. 
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For the School and the Family. 





THE NEW AMERICAN 


Reading Gharts 


FOR 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
BY 


1—THE WORD METHOD. 
2.—PHONIC ANAL YSIS. 
3.—THE A BC METHOD. 
30 Numbers in a Set. 


On WALNUT ROLLER, WITH BRACKETS. 


ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 


The Charts are finely printed (with a beauti- 
ful red border), in bold and clear type, 
was all made expressly for the 


which 

The 
matter is pleasing and attractive, and the illus- 
trations are appropriate. 


purp¢ se, 


In Nos. 15 and 16, and in the phonie spelling 
exercises of the other Charts, silent letters are 
indicated by a novel and original device. 

A pair of handsome JAPANNED IRON BRACK- 
ETS, to be fastened to the wall or blackboard 


be furnished with 
charge. 


each 
if preferred, 
instead of brackets. 


without extra 
cords may be used 


set, 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 
Nos. 1 to 6 are for sight-reading of words, 
phrases, and sentences. 

Nos. 7 and 8 show words as made up of ele- 
mentary sounds, with reading by sight. 
Nos. 9 to 14 are reading-lessons with exercises 

in Phonic and Alphabetic Spelling. 
No. 15 gives phonic exercises on Vowel Sounds. 


No. 16 gives phonic exercises on Consonant | 
Sounds. 


In Nos. 15 and 16 the drill letters are 
diacr.tically marked, and numerous exam- 
ples are given for practice. 

In No. 16 the consonants are arranged 
(in two columns) so that pairs are on the 
same line. So far as possible, among the 
examples under each drill letter, words are 
given in which that letter is duplicated: 
thus, bulb, noon, ginger, thither, gig, prop, 
church, ete.; also words embracing each 
pair: thus, cargo, dent, 
size, ete. 


charge, favor, 


Nos. 17 to 27 are reading-lessons with exer- 


26 x 33 inches in Size. | 


, | Ireland. 
from which the Charts can be suspended, will | 
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UPERB HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
Completion of “Picturesque Europe.” 


NOW READY 


COMPLETE IN THREE MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES, 


Picturesque Europe. 


With 63 Exquisite Steel Plates, 


AND NEARLY 


1,000 Original Illustrations on Wood, 


From Original Drawings made expressly and exclusively for this work by Birket 
Foster, Harry Fenn, J. D. Woodward, P. Skelton, S. Read, 
W. H. Boot, and others. 


Edited by BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Nothing on so grand a scale has been planned before, nor anything, so far as we know, 
20 well exi cuted.” —LONDON SPECTATOR. 


LIST OF ARTICLES 


Windsor. The Lake Country. _ The Frontiers of France (East and 
Eton Cambridge, South). 
North Wales. The South Coast of Devonshire, | North Italy. 
Warwick and Stratford. South Wale | Norway The Sogne Fjord, Nord 
rhe South Coast, from Margate to North poe Fjord, Romsdal). 

Portsmouth. The Isle of Wight. | Spai . Cordova, Seville and 
The Forest Scenery of Great Brit Normandy and Brittany. Cadiz) 

ain. The Italian Lakes. | The Frontiers of France (West and 
The Dales of Derbyshire. 


The Passes of the Alps. 
The Cornice Road. 
The Forest of Fontainebleau. 
The Rhine. 
enice. 
The Channel Islands. 
The Pyrenees. 
Rome and its Environs. 
| The Bernese Oberland. 
The Rhine, from Boppart to Dra- 


North). 
| ¢ ‘alah ria and Sicily. 
he Black Forest. 
| Sweden, 
| The Tyrol. 
Gibralta and Ronda, 
— and the Saxon Switzer- 
and. 
Eastern Switzerland. 
Constantinople. 


Edinburgh 
lands. 


and the South Low- 


Scenery of the Thames. 

The South Coast, from Portsmouth 
to the Lizard. 

English Abbeys and Churches. 

The Land’s End. 

Old English Homes, 


The West Coast of Lreland. | chenfels. Belgium. 
| Border Castles and Counties. Spain (North and Old Castile). The High Alps. 
Cathedral Cities. | Auvergne and Dauphine. Granada and the Fast Coast of 
The Grampians. Old German Towns. Spain. 
Oxford. | Naples. Russia. 
The West Coast of Wales. Norway. The Jura, 
| Scotland, from Loch Ness to Loch | Spain (New Castile and Estre- Athens and its Environs. 


| Hil. | madura). . 
| The Lake of Geneva. The Danube. 


| ‘ Picturesque Europe” is admirably suited for a present to a clergyman, a Sunday-school superintendent 
| others for whom something € xeeptionally valuable and elegant is desires 


Pictu RESQUE EvROPR” is sold only by subscription, and is published in 60 parts. royal quarto, at 50 cents 
| each, and in three volumes, bound in full or half morocco; price, in half morocco, $8.00 ; full morocco, $4.00; 


morocco, extra gilt, $57.00, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 49 & 551 Broadway. New York. 
Agencies in other cities : Boston, 6 H: aw ley Street; Philadelphia, 922 Chestnut street, Baltimore, 22 Post- 
Office Avenue; Pittsburg, 1044 Sixth Street; Rochester, 42 State Street; Cincinnati, 200 Main Street; Chicago, 


61 Washington Street; St. Louis, 324g North Third Street ; New Orleans, 208t. Charles Street; San Francisco, 
207 Dupont Street. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS. 


GE T— 


THE HANDY COMMENTARY. Consisting of separate books of the New 
Testament Commentary. Edited by C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. In small volumes, revised by their respective authors for school and educational 
— which will be found of the gréatest service to all who, whether as Divinity 

tudents, Bible-Readers, or Sunday-school Teachers, are engaged in "the study of the Bible. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. by the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 
D.D. With colored maps. Cloth, $1.25. 

OTHER VOLUMES OUT: 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. By the Rev. 
With colored maps. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
shore, M.A. With colored maps. Cloth, 75 cents. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. 


Holland. 


, or for 








H. W. Watkins, M. A. 
By the Rev. T. Teigmouth- 


E. H. Plumptre, D.D. With colored 





toon tes Phscude an Alebishelie Gacilins. maps. Cloth, $1.25. 
CHS NE NONE NEEL POLE SPENS: | THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. By the Rev. E. H. Plumpire, D.D. 
No. 28 furnishes a lesson for elocutionary drill. | With colored maps. Cloth, $1. 


While the words are so short and easy as to | 


be read by very young pupils, the phrase- 


ology gives scope for the display of the | 


highest elocutionary powers. 
No. 29 is a chart of colors, 
lesson thereon. 


with a reading- 
Nine colors are repre- 
sented,—Red, Blue, Yellow, Orange, Violet, 
Green, Citrine, Olive, and Russet. This 
chart will be found very useful in teaching 
the pupils to distinguish colors, 
No. 30 is the Alphabet in Script letters. 
Cover page 2 is the Alphabet in Roman letters, 
with an Analysis of the forms of Letters. 
Cover page 3 is a chart representing 
Lines.—V ertical, horizontal, oblique, par- 
allel, intersected, eurved (right and left), 
waved, spiral. 
Angles,—Right, acute, obtuse. 
Surfaces.—Triangle, circle, half circle, 
quarter circle, ellipse, 
tangle, rhombus, 
rave. 


oval, square, rec- 


rhomboid, convex, con- 


Solids.—Cone, cylinder, triangular prism, 


sphere, pyramid, cube, wedge. 
Forms. Crosses, Stars, rosettes, 
Directions for the Teacher are printed on most 
of the Charts 


From The Sunday School Times, Nov 
“A set of these 
the walls 


school-room ; 


- 163 
will be a real addition to 


of any nursery children’s 
amount of 
material for use in elementary instruction 


can hardly be found elsewhere.” 


or 


for so large an 





Published by 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
723 CHESTNUT St., PHILADELPHIA, 


| “They are reliable in character, abundant in quantity, condensed in style, and will be of valid ser- 

| vice.” ~The Congregationalist. 

| * We cannot commend these volumes too highly.” — Episcopal Recorder. 

“ The charming spirit and thoroughly English c — ter of the scholarship of Bishop Ellicott, so 

| comeaen in his treatise on New TX estament Revision, seem to pervade each volume, notwithstanding 
the different per: onalities of the several editors; and the whole set is pervaded with a beautiful dif- 

| fused light, which is everywhere enligt itening, and nowhere unpleasantly dazzling. To say the truth, 

and say it well and tastefully, seems to be the aim throughout. ts ach volume has ¢ a good double index ; 

one to the notes in general, and the other to words and passages explained.’’— The senemeet School Times. 


If not for sale by your bookseller, on receipt of price. 


new catalogue. 
| CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


London, Paris, and 596 Broadway, 





will be sent, prepaid, Send for 


ay New Y ork. 


“Biglow & Main’s Musical Specialties 
FOR CHRISTMAS, 1879, 


Have been well received, and will be used in the coming Sunday-school Christmas Festivals by thousands. 


The Excellence and Variety of their Publications secures to them their well earned reputation as the 


: FOREMOST PUBLISHERS OF MUSIC FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 











Christmas Annual, No. 10, .......,. ‘Christmas Service, No. 2. 


12 New and Beautiful Carols, Reutite the waned & number. By Dr. J. H. Vin 
rice, 5 cents; #4.0 p per 100, by mail. Readings. Songs. etc. 


Gospel Hymns Ci Combined, well as instructive Exe 





, Consists of Responsive 
‘and is a very pleasing as 
reise for the Holidays, 

”) per hundred copies. 








By mail, 10 cents; $7. 






FOR HOLIDAY GIF rs, . The Seven Years. rs, By Dr. J. H. Vincent. 
Embracing all the Songs of Nos. 1, 2 and 3, dup! A Concert Service 
niy being omitted, We have prepared two for the Sunday-school, giving in one hour a 
editions, on superior paper, beautifully | i glimpse, as from a m ountai n top, of the 8 vea 
Limp Cloth Edition, heavy white paper, 75 ce Years of laternational Study, with Voic-s, Bar 
Full bound Cloth, heavy tinted paper, $1.00, ners, Songs, Chants, Responses and Re ‘itations. 
‘an y . “pe ' 1 ‘7 - * 1 Brilliant, strong, popular and instructive 
ASK FOR PUBLISHERS’ FINE EDITION. Price, by mail, 10 cents; $7.50 per pies. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, {<7 Psi Secre" aio 


(NO, 49 


THE CHRISTMAS GOSPEL: 


A FESTIVAL SERVICE FOR 
Sunday-school, Congregation, Choir, Superintendent, and Pastor. 
PREPARED BY W. 5S. B. MATHEWS. 
PRICE, $2.00 per 100. Send for sample to 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fora Holiday Present 


to your Minister, Sunday-school Super- 


| intendent, or Teacher, the New Students’ 


Edition of 


*!Cruden's Complete Concordance, 








* a5 


| 
@ 


The only genwinely complete and 


unabridged edition, large octavo, 856 


pages, well printed and neatly bound 


in cloth, extra. Price, $1.50. 


“4 MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.” 


Sold by all booksellers. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 
Publishers, NEW ' YORK. — 


A& tENTS WANTED 
To introduce in every County in the United States 


The History of the Bible. 


The best work to sell that has ever been published. 
Splendid Premium to every Subscriber. For cire 
and terms apply at once to 
THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., 
41, 43 and 45 Shetucket St., Norwich, Conn. 


~ 4000 Octavo Pages for $1.50. 


BEST EDITION OF CONYBEARE & HOWSON'S 


Life of Saint Paul. 


Extra large type; text unabridged ; 3500 foot-notes in 
English; maps and engravings. Price, $1.50, Mail 
to any address prepaid on receipt of price, Sample 
sages and club rates free. Address the Publisher, 
JOLUMBIAN Book Co., Hartford, Ct. 


THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 


COLLECTION OF 


Popular Sacred Songs. 


Now “READY 


"GOSPEL HYMNS COMBINED,” 


Centaining Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs, Gospel 
Hymns No. 2, and Gospel Hymns No. 3 in one volume, 
all duplicates being omittes, 


Gospel Hymns Combined 


IS USED EXCLUSIVELY AT THE SPECIAL RELIGIOUS 
SERVICES CONDUCTED BY MESSRS. 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 
MUSIC edition, in Board Covers, $60 per 100 copies; 
10 cents per copy additional, if sent by mail. 


Edition WORDS ONLY, in Paper Covers, me, oe per 100; 
2 cents per copy additional if sent by mai 


— & Main, | 
6 East Ninth 'St., 66 West 4th St, 
New York. Cincinnati. 


Send 5 Cents for | 
BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
Christmas Annual No. 10. 


John Church & Co. 








It contains 12 New Christmas Carols, 


DOUBLE THE USUAL QUANTITY 


At the old price, $4 per 100, by Mail. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No. 2. 
By Dr. J. H. VINcENT. 
Sent on receipt of 19 cents; $7.50 per 100, by Mail. 


Every Sunday-school proposing an Entertainment 
at Christmas Time siuld examine the above. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, NewYork. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 

NEW ANTHEMS. CHRISTMAS, 1879 
There were Shepherds. R. B. Wolseley 












ogbessn«sanane 75 
O Let Your Mingling Voices Rise. A. J. Holden.... 50 
Angels from the heaims of Glory. G. W. Warren... 30 
Messiah is Bing. G. W. Warren — . DO 
] Heard the Voice of Jesus Say. H.R. Palmer...... BO 
Biest be the Tie (duet). J gS Ee 3 
I Come to Thee r Rest (-olw 4. H. Pease..... .... @ 
Calm on the Listening Kar of Night (anthem). A. J. 
Holden .... ndenheneahiaduens 60 
N- w Car .is.— Angel Hosts in Brig! ~ Array, “Oliver ; 
Hark ! the Full Voiced Ch is Sin g - Oliver ; When 
the shepherds Whiteley > 1? ar k! the He »sts of Heaven, 
Whiteley; What Childis ‘1 ’ steele; Christmas Comes 
Again. Adams; Ou 1 King, Adams; Christ- 
mas Morn, Richards; Si: Ne Meriy Christmas, 
Jacob’s Ladder, The Magi, G. W. Warren, and 100 
others, each 5 cts Publi d by 


WM, A. POND & co., 
2% Union square, New Y ork. 
No. 1. 


Holiday Song Annual, Sixteen pages new 





and sparkling songs for Christmas and New ear’s 

| festivals. Price, $5.00 per 100. ALEX. MCCONNELL, 
530 Madison Street, Chicago, Illincis; or, Rev. F. E. 
Shearer, 757 Market Street, San Franc isco, 





} OLIDAY OFFER TO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
Write to C. F. Hill, Hazleton, Pa. for special holi- 
day offer to Seay Schools ordering The Folding Sun- 

day-schooi Librar, ik Case. 
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‘DESIRABLE BOOKS 
BIBLE STUDENTS. 


Sermons on the Sunday- 
school Lessons for 1880. 





I¥TH SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 418 pages. Cloth, $1.50. With an Introduc- 
“tory Essay on the Interpretation of Scripture. 


This work is specially valuable to superintendents 
and teachers who are not content to explain the letter 
of Scripture, but desire to {mpress the th in warm 
and effective ways upon the conscience and the heart. 
Many pastors and Sabbath-school workers have 
expressed in the strongest terms their indebtedness to 
preceding issues of this series, 

The present volume contains, besides asermon upon 
each lesson for the entire year, an introductory essay 
of practical interest and importance to teachers, 
" They are excellent practical applications of the great 
truths taught in the lessons, Written with point and 
vigor by able, earnest and spiritual men, they upheld 
the vital doctrines of the gospel against the naturalism 
that would nullify tue gospel.”’— Howard Crosby, D.D. 

“It cannot but be helpful ts suggestions and 
stimulating by its spirit to 5 Ao. and superin- 
tendents of Sunday-schools, and to young pastors who 
often prgee h on the lessons of the day, a8 well as to 
thoughtful and devout laymen of all Cinesen,”” —~Austin 
Phelps, D.D. 

“In my preparation for my Bible class,” says a dis- 
tinguished preacher and Sabbath-school worker, 7. 
always wind up with the Monday Club Sermons. 


Life and Epistles of 
the Apostle Paul. 


BY CONYBEARE AND HOWSON. 
Maps and Illustrations. Price, $1.50- 


"Conybeare and Howson"’ is the best work on St. 
Paul that has graced the literature of the church. The 
present edition is a marvel of beauty and cheapness. 

Christian Advocate, ¥Y. 


This great work stands at the head of a class of works 
of which it isatypeandamodel. The publishers have 
conferred a great favor upon the Christian public by 
thas os this almost indispénsable work within 
the means of a greater number of readers.— Vermont 
Chronicle. 


Mr. Crowell has done the Christian public, and the 
Sunday-school world in particular, a real service by 
the timely issuance of this fine volume.— Methodist 
Protestant, 


For popular use, this is the best edition of this stand- 
ard work we are acquainted with.— United Presbyte- 
rian, Pittsburg. 

®ne can scarcely name a recent book that has had a 
better reception than this, The life of the great 
apostle to the Gentiles has never before been presented 
so attractively. Central Christian Advocate, 

It is one of the best aids to the clear understanding 
of the Ac's and the Pe"‘ne ome that had been pre- 
pared. wher st — ed, and no more 
modern wor... ..«/v superseded it,- -Zion's Herald, 

ti. one of the volumes we recommend In thestrong- 
est terms to all who have not heretofore known the 
delights and benefits it affords. — Contributor. 


12mo. 764 pp, 


“ The hest commentaries on the whole Bible for popular 
use are Jamieson, Faussett and Brown's, the Bible Com- 
mentary, and Lange’ &. We put them tn the order of their 
respective meriis.”’—Christian Union, 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 


iby JamMinoon, FaussETT and Brown. 


ae A Commentary Critical ont Explanatory on the 
Old and New Testaments © entice, complete in 
one volume, Cr. SVo, 1, om rilustrated by maps. 
Cloth, red edges, bev eled boa 
A book for every Bible student ‘denivin a full ‘and 
satisfactory commentary on the whole Side } one 
compact volume, at a price within the means of all 


SMITH’S BI BLE DICTIONARY. 


§vo. With maps and illustrations. Beveled boards, 
extra cloth, with gilt and biack stamp, §2.00. 


Foster’s Cyclopadias of lilustration. 


I. Cyclopedia of Prose Illustrations. 704 pp. 
[l. Cyclopedia of Poetical Illustrations. 
Tit. Cyclopedia of Prose Illustrations. Second 
series, 792 pp. 
An entirely new selection. By ELon Foster, D.D. 


Three volumes. Per volume, cloth, $5.00; sheep, 
96.000. . 


These volumes constitute the amplest, richest, and 
most usable thesaurus of illustrations for the impres- 
sion of religious truth, Any young preacher or Sunday- 
school teacher who will spend a leisure half-hour over 
one of them daily, will be sure to reap inestimable 
benefit. Few men are ever affluent enough in original 
illustration to be able to dispense with such helps 
without a loss of power. 


The Soul's Inquiries Answered. 


With Blank Pages for Dhary of Grateful Records. 
272 pp., mo. Cloth, beveled, gilt edges, $1.00; beveled, 
red edges, 75 cents; without Diary, p ‘ 
50 cents, 

A year book of Scripture texts, containi an 
inquiry, and an aperoesiate answer in the very 
words of Scripture, for daily use. This ee Sool book has 
met with hearty favor and unqualified praise, and 
would be a unetal book to place in the bdnas of the 
older scholars in our Sabbath-schcols, 


‘Mr. Moody first called attention in this country to | 


this little book. On his first retarn from England, 
four years ago, he brought copies of it for all the 
teachers in his Chicago Sunday-school. And the book 
is worthy the high estimate he put upon it. Seldom 
is any little work presented in so fascinating a form. 
The binding is exquisite, a reast to the eyes, while the 
matter-within is a feast to the soul.” 


ANNA SHIPTON’S BOOKS. 


The Promise and the Promiser. Asked of God. 
Sure Mercies of David, Seoret of the Lord. 
The Watch Tower. Wayside Service. 
Precious Gems, Tell Jesus. 
Lost Blessing. Waiting Hours. 
lémo, cloth, per vol., 75 cents; or 10 vols., in box, $7.50, 
These volumes aiso in paper cover, 3 cents each. 
These excellent volumes are full of incitements to 
godliness, and of suggestive thoughts on personal 
religion and consecration, 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt vu) 
price, 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL, Publisher, 





NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS! | 


AN ELEGANT HOLIDAY BOOK. 


The Book of Job Illustrated 


With 50 Engravings after Drawings by John 
Gilbert. Beautifully printed and bound, $4.50. 





A GUIDE TO 


FAMILY DEVOTION, 


By the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, D.D. 


Royal Quarto, with 10 steel plates, cloth gilt 
and gilt edges, $5.00. 


Henry's Commentary 


FOR $15.00, 


In 5 vols., quarto, cloth. 
Or the same in leather, - $20.00 
Or in 9 vols., 8vo, cloth, - 20.00 


Dr. Hodge's Outlines of Theology, 


Revised and enlarged edition, $3.00. 


Dr. McCosh’s Works, 


5 vols., 8vo, uniform, brown cloth, $10.00. 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 


«*» Any of these books (except Henry’s Commentary) sen a ae mam, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
Send for our ca’ 









* Two 


WIDE AWAKE, |.2, 020, | 


Breezy, brilliant, jolly. 
Best and cheapest th the 
world. Send 10 cents for 
specimen number. 





20 CENTS A NUMBER. 


$2.00 A YEAR, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. offer a very large assortment of entirely new books, especially in the lines of bril- 
liantly bound and illustrated volumes and libraries, boxes and sets for very little folks, and large pictorial 


quartos for the older children. 
Beautiful Gift Books for 1880. 


POETS’ HOMES. 2d series, Including rey 
full Mogrenrs of William Cullen ant, 
Emerson, Dr. Holmes, Col. Paul H. Hayne, John 
Boyle O' Reilly, ete., etc. Fully illustrated. 1l6mo. ‘ 


Cloth, gilt, $2.00. 

OUR AMERICAN ARTISTES. First series. 
By 8. G. W. Benjamin, “gon of living 
American artists, with ae drawings, studio- 
sketches, and portraits. Especially tor young peo- 
ple. 4to. Elegant cloth, $2.00. 

| CHRISTMAS SNOWFLAKES. Choice pic- 
tures and original poems by ume American 
@athors and artists. A jarge and very elegant 4to. 
Fully illustrated, $2.00. 

A very beautiful book of very beautiful poems. 


AMERICA, Our National Hymn. By Rev. 





F. Smith, D.D. With exquisite i lustrations, othe an 
illustrated sketch of the author. 4to. Gilt, $3.00. 
A book for every American. 


WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK—F. 
Chromo, board covers. $1.25. Full cloth, +. ~ 
This volume for the holidays of 1879-1880 will 
found more attractive than any previous Sa an 


OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. By 
Mary A. LatHpurRy. Eight original poems of 
the inner life. Illustrated by the author with 
eight masterly, full-page drawings, twenty exquisite 
vignettes, and a beautiful and s' estive title-page 
4to. Gilt. Heavy plate paper, Price. $3. 


For Home Libraries. 
THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE. From 


Dean Stanley. With a note from Dean Stanley. 
someone tion by Rev. Nee = ereeme. Biography 
by the compiler. I6mo oth, ¢ 
This is the first volume of the ae Minute Series. 
Under this general title we have in preparation, 
for American young men, a very valuable and 
helpful class of books. 


ON BOARD THE ROCKET.—By CAPTAIN 
Rosert C. ApaMs. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 
“ Should be read by all who have any interest in, 
or desire any knowledge of, ships and_sailors.” 
‘*The author is a son ‘of the late Rev. Nehemiah 
Adams, D.D.” 





Idle Hour Series. 


I. POOR PAPA, By Mary W. Porter. 
Illustrated. 4to. Cloth, $1.00, 
HUNTER. By 





744 Broadway, New York, | 


Il, MISS PRISCELLA 
Pansy. Illustrated, 4to. Cloth, $1.00, 

Ill. WOW TWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING 
By Dorothea Alice Shepherd. LIlustrated. 4to. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

IV. MY DAUGHTER SUSAN, 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00, 

V. UP AND DOWN 
By Pliny Steele Boyd. 
$1.00. 


By Pansy. 

THE MERRIMACK. 
Illustrated. 4to. Cloth, 

Standard Books in Sets. 


ELLA FARMAN’S WORKS. Nine vols. 


Large lémo. $10.00, 
JULIA A, EASTMANS WORKS. Six vols, 

| By 16mo. $7.50, 
MRS. E. PORTER'S WORKS. Five vols. 

Lane ow $6.25. 
REV. A. MUDGE’S WORKS. Three vols. 


(fh lémo, 


MRS. E. D. 


$3.75. 
KENDALL'S WORKS. 


Three 


“ A marvel of cheapness.” — Observer. 
“Tt has no peer, no rival.”— Intelligencer. 


‘Aubigne’s Hi 
D’Aubigne’s History. 
13 vols., $12.50. 
t ; 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Reforma- | 
tion in the Sixteenth Century. 5 vols. 
Brown cloth. Ina box...... ; 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Reforma- 
tion in the Time of Calvin. 8 vols. 
Brown cloth. In a box. Reduced from 
ED SD tics eeilenisoas ints: tigen eeenibemseins _ $8.00 | 
Pebbles from the Brook. By Rev. 7 
ard Newton, D.D. 6 illustrations $1.2 
Was I Right? Story by Mrs. Walton, dian 
of “ Christie’s Old Organ.” 5 illus.___$1.25 
Songs of the Soul. By Dr. S. I. Prime. 
New and cheaper edition__---_-__- $2.00 
My Desire. By author of “Wide, Wide | 
Cg a re $1.75 
Dot & Her Treasures, By L. T. Meade $1.00 | 
Old David’s Lassie 3 or, Lost & Found $0.60 | 
Lady Sybil’s Choice. By Emily Sarah | 
ida tblinwidsisaniiens _.-$1.50 
The Blue Flag and Cioth of Gold. 
PO abthbncnesieus ~)) \\shunieaut $1.25 
Bible Children. By Rev. James Wells. 
PM hithicriciapendinndstasindiids/ansmiinaldsick sae $1.25 
The White Fields of France. 





By Bonar. 


$1.25 

The Brook Besor. By Rev. A. A. Bonar, 
Beas stat alingiins ween $s tees $0.50 
Times Before the Reformation. Din- 
stiri ichranccic lid cocndeets tuancintansSeies $1.25 


Gray’s Elegy, Illustrated. Pocket edition. 


$0.50 
Tessa Wadsworth’s Discipline. Drink- 
Rte tie iacecictine wiwasindes-dereny mk Oa $1.50 





gents wanted everywhere. 


'BABYLAND. 


The only Magazine in the 

world for the babies. Merry, 
dainty, sweet. Funny pic- 
tures, large type, thick paper. 
Subscribe for your baby! 





5 CENTS A NUMBER. 


50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Bright New Books for Boys. 
DON QUIXOTE, Jr. By John Brownjohn. 


Being the Further Adventures of Miltiades Peter- 
kin ul, 4to. Illustrated. Chromo, board cover, 
50 vents. 


ROYAL LOWRIE; or, a General Misunder- 
standing. ar sb. Magnus Merriweather. ié6émo. Dlus- 
trated. 

ROYAL Low. RIE’S LAST YEAR AT ST. 
CLARE'S. S ey , Mognes Merriweather, 

6mo. Illustrated. 

BOY. S OF BRL WSTO NE COURT (The). By 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. With other stories by 
favorite authors. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

FORBES-DOOLAN AFFAIR (The). By 
author of “Detmold.” With other stories by 
favorite authors. lémo. Lllustrated. Cloth, 75 
cents. 

One of Mr. Bishop’s best stories. 


Bright New Books for Girls. 
BREAKFAST FOR TWO. A delightful and 


instructive story, by Joanna H. Matthews. lémo. 
» 


THE DOGBERRY BUNCH. By Mary 
Hartwell Cathe wees, 30 pictures, by Mary A. 
Lathbury. Iémo., il 

CHRIS: MAS PIE. By Ella M. Baker. Tlus- 


trated with six drawings, by Miss Lathbury. Large 
16mo. Extra cloth binding, $1.50, 


A most delightful Christmas gift-book for grown- 


up girls. ¥ 2 
MORL WAYS THAN ONE. By 

author of “Esther Pe inne feather.’ 

pages. Illustrated. $1.5 

A story of singular be Sate and power. 
RUTH ERSKINE’S CROSSES. By 

i2mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 

The third volume of the 
Girl’s Series. It will add to the popularity 
already popular series. 


Books for Very Little Folks. 
BABYS PORTFOLIO. Large, veautiful 


pictures, alphabet, etc., on 15 large, waterproof, 
pan one. Size, 8x10 inches. In an illustrated 
plio. 60 cents. The em of nursery delights, 
ART IN THE NURSERY. Slate drawings 
~ amusing pictures for little folks. Illustrated. 
Board covers, }) cents. Fun for all the family. 
BABY’S OBJECT-LESSON- BOOK. By Ella 
Farman. 4to. Flexible cloth covers. 25 cents. 
All mothers should buy this book, if no other. 
BABYLAND FOR 1879. Chromo, board 
cover. 4to. 75 cents. Extra cloth. 4to. ‘p.. 00. 
This volume is full of f bright, new features. 


Alice Perry, 
ig6mo. 484 


of this 


| A collection of Hymns, Tunes, 


Pansy. | 


famous Chautauqua 


NEW BOOKS 


Church and ‘Sabbath- school, 


NEW CHOIR AND CONGREGATION, 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


Anthems, Chants and 
Services for the Choir and Congregation. 700 Standard 
Hymns! Responsive Services! Gospel Songs! Appro 
priate pieces for special occasions! Elegantiy bound in 
cloth. Price, $2 by mail. Specimen pages free. 


GOSPEL HYMNS COMBINED. 


The most popular book of sacred song ever issued. 
Contains all of the hymns and tunes found in Gospel 
Hymns Nos. 1,2and3, This book is used exclusively 
in the special religious services conduc ted by Messrs. 


+ + 
Music edition in board covers, 60 cents each ; if sent 
by mail, 10cents per copy additional. Edition, words 
only, in paper covers 10 cents, in board covers, 15 cts.; 
if sent by mail, 2 ce a re rc “opy additional. 

Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Music for the Million. 
GLORIOUS TIDINGS. 


Perkins and Bentley. The great Sunday-school col- 
lection, 160 pages, 35 cents. 


GRADED ANTHEMS. 


Hodges. Choice collection for church and choir, 160 
pages, 75 cents. 


UNIVERSAL QUARTET 


and Glee Book. Bailey and White. For male voices. 
Examine it. 75 cents. 


FOLIO. The famous family musical monthly. 17 
pages of new ORY right music, 12 pages musical litera- 
ture, brilliant full-page portrait each month. $’5 worth 
of mific each year. Only $1.60 per year. Subscribe 
now for 1880 and receive TWO NUMBERS FREE. A 
specimen number free on receipt of a 3 CENT STAMP. 
Agents want 
Big pay to Agents, and Free Premiums to 

Subscribers. 


WHITE, SMITH, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 


A collection of 50 standard anthems, by the 
most celebrated composers, suitable for large 
and small choirs. Price, 5 cents each, or in one 
volume, paper binding, $1, cloth gilt, $2. 

WM. A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


. CHEAPEST ANI AND BEST. 


Christmas Carols, 1879. 


FIVE GEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Every Sunday School in the Land can afford them. 


62 per Hundred, post-paid. Samples, 5 cents each. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
(Successors to U D. Warp), Sunday School Books 
and Supp 1es, 


: i 16 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





805 Broadway, N.Y. 








— laa + 
“WHITE ROBES.” 


An unusual'y Ly ny and pretty collection of Sunday- 


sc>ool songs has the above title. It is published by 
Oliv: r Ditson & Co., andis compiled by A. J. Abbey 
and M. J. Munger, gentle men who have had a large 
experience in composing this kind of music. 

HITE ROBES has about 125 Songs, nearly all 
made for the book. The prevailing ¢ haracter is great 
sweetness, both in words and music, and one can sing 
througi, any pages before finding anything that is 
not decidedly brigt and taking. 

The title pase is quite t»king, and indicates the 
cheerful quality of the contents. 
30 cents will bring youa a < copy of WHITE ROBBs, 
sent by mail, post frre. Add ¢ 
OLIVER DI rsoNn & CO., Boston. 


Asthe MUSICAL REC ‘ORD is jnst commencing its 





Books for the O1 Older Children. 


CHILDREN’S ALMANAC (The). With 
autographs of, and original poems by, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and ten other American poets. 50 cents. 


4to. Gilt edges. $1.00. Good for five years. 

CHILD LORE. With numerous choice en- 
hd ings and colored illustrations. Elegant cloth 

inding. 4to. $.0°% A large and handsome vol- 

ume, carefully edit: ad by Mrs. Clara Doty Bates. 
The most dainty and delightful children’s book of 
the season. 

CHILDREN’S FUNNY BOOK. Ato. 
mo, board cover, 50 cents. 

It has unique illustrations by L. Hopkins, ** Boz,” 
and Palmer Cox, the designs often breaking upthe 
Fer in a novel manner. The poems are by dif- 
erent writers, and are always bright re amusing. 


Chro- 


TRI TORIES ABOUT PEI Illus- 
Md Boards. lémo. 60 cents. Cloth. 16mo. 
$1.00. 





vols, Large 16mo. 


$3.75. 


Any book sent free of postage on receipt of price. 
on application. 


These stories are all true ; and very delightful. 


Illustrated Catalogues of over 800 volumes sent free 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


Importers of Bibles, Albums and Christmas Cards, 





Retail Department, 82 Franklin &t., Boston, Mass, 


| now subscribe 


second year, it is a proper Limetosay that those who 
will have, in the course of the year, 
something like 50 select Songs, taken from WHITE 
RoOBEs and others of our best" books, about 52 of tre 
best Sheet Music Songs, the same number of good 
Piano Pieces, and what is better, greater numbers of 
instructive and entertaining articles, worth a great 
deal to those studying music. The Recorp is a care 
fully guard d paper, has no wrangling controversy 
and aims to be acceptable to the best people who use 
music for the best purposes. 

The Recor» is about the size of the Times, 16 pages, 
neatly printed, stitched and trimmed, § per ye oe. 
Send 6 cents (mentioning Times) for specimen copy, 


J.E.DITSON & CO., Philadelphia, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








Inordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 

| tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
| (ss The Sunday Sehoo! Times. 




















December 153, 1879.} 





THE SUNDAY §& 


SCHOOL TIMES. 











NEW BOOKS, 


2% pages. 75 cents each, 
IN PRISON AND OUT. By Hesba Stretton. 
NELLIE, THE CLOCKMAKER’S DAUGHTER, 
NOT FORSAKEN. By Agnes Giberne. 
BEDE’S CHARITY. By Hesba Stretton. 
SHEER OFF. By A. L. O. E. 
THE YOUNG APPRENTICE. By Hesba Stretton. | 


The above books are beautifully illustrated, and 
tandsomely bound in ink and gold. Ask your book- 
seller for “The Sunday Library” edition. It is the 

cheapest and best. The above six books sent in a hand- 
some box, charges paid, on receipt of $4.50. 


#2” Liberal discount to Sunday-schools on all books 
Address J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
_Agents w wanted, _ 2 Rose Street. New York. 


For Sunday-school Presents. 


Dodd, Mead, & Company’s Hearthstone 
Library presents the greatest variety at the 
lowest prices. In the First Series are 47 
volumes at 80c. per volume, In the Sec- 
ond Series are 39 volumes at 65c. In all, | 
86 different books with great variety of | 
contents, yet uniform in style and size, at- | 
ee! bound, and remarkably Low |” 
IN PRICE. Any volume sold separately. 
A liberal discount to Sunday-schools from 
above prices. 

*.* A large variety of books for Sunday- 
school presents, at very low net prices. | partic 
Books at 10c., 15c., 20c., 25c., 30c., 40c., 
50c., 60c., 80c., and $1.00. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 


751 BROADWAY, 
New York. — 


Make the Children Happy. 


50! THE NURSERY, | 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers, 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. ~ Send 10 cents 
for a Sample Number and Premium List. 


JOHN L SHORE 36 Bromfield Street, 
ws oubedi_. 











Boston, Mass. 


Pertaining to Per- 
sons, Places and 
Things,with Key, in- 
cluding Blackboard 
, Bible Stud- 

ies, Concert Exercis- 
es, and Prayer Meet- 
ing Outlines. Intro- 
en by J. H. Vin- 


a. 75 Pie et e fin: 


: * mensely = 
o—- aman bas aavaalty sold over 700 copies. Agents 


E. B. TREAT, Pub., _ 805 Broapway, 2m. ¥. 
THE BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG AND 
FIRESIDE COMMENTA’' 
and seen, It rells faster joy vers better than 
ROE ‘BROTHERS, 118 So. Seventh St., Phila. 


PAYING ©“ “zomaurtcf sale om 

WORK ATOR. 

ee S@ Fully illustrated, attractive, practi 

any beak published. Send for Circulars and extra 

er 

AGENT WANTED for the New GIFT BOOK 
GOLDEN THOUGHTS on 














In Prose and Poetry, by upwards of Distinguished 
Authors, ut Home aid al with Introduction 


y REV 
In e nt Binuing Hi llestias 6. , $5. 
E B. TREAT, Pub Hira, $78 ' New York. 


LLL pepe tapgresny Bible Commentaber. 
WANTED(: B Pages. 475 Tiustrationsand Mape. 
WANTED hE on the eatin Scriptures ia 
quammmmmmmmemone vol.)ever published. Price, $3.7 
BRADLEY, Saaprsy, Ganarrsox & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Phil’s. “Pe 
ACENTS WANTED—$75 to 8150 Per 














ey i ee utility P Witiecldom,. ifex ifever, 
REEDED 5 gris BY Uae 
Zine ier sar 66 Page. Pages, Low. pee 





EM REWARD CARDS, 


We have added two | 
new sample lots to our 
already large list of | 


cards: 


, 2 samples, all grades. 
12 fine grade. 






Price, 10c. 
_ 10c. 


. $ 20 e with blank forname. “ 12c. 
« ‘43 be tickets exclusively. e 10c. 
a ‘em ” choic a. pee = | 
“ “ 


“ “ 


(new) 
Lot No. 3 w will be ready December 10, 


Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds on hand, or fur- | 
nished to order 


Address ALEX. McCONNELL, Agent, 


? American Tract Society 
Booksellers’ Row. Chicago, Ti 


5 CENTS FOR A 35 CENT PIECE OF MUSIC. 
a ‘ar Away, I Love my Love, Then You'll Remem- 
ber Me, Sally | nour Alley, I’m Called Little Butter- 
cup, Nancy ee, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 Nos.), Helter- 
Skelter Ga! op, We'd Better Bide a Wee, Merry Party 
Waltz, Katie’s Letter, Janet’s Choice, Killarney, Only 
be Kind, Letter in the Candle. h 5 cts., 6 for 25 cts., 
13 for 50cta. Stamps taken. WM. H. BONER & OO. 











Agts., Music Dealers, No. 1102 Chestnut St., Phila 


MARCUS 





WARD & CO. 


Beg to announce that very many of their new and elegant designs in Christmas 





and New Year Cards are specially adapted to the wants of Sunday-school teachers | 


and superintendents. 


tifully printed on them. The prices range as follows: 


25c., 35c., 50¢., 75e., and $1.00 each. 


Appropriate Scripture Texts and Hymn Verses are beau- | 


3c., 5e., 7e., 10c., 15¢., 


They are for sale by the leading Book- 


sellers and Stationers, or will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price by | 
MARCUS WARD & CO., 
611 & 613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 









A NEW MAP 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
Asia Minor, 


Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and of 
Egypt, in one map—from entirely new material just 
ublished. The most suitable for Sunday-s“hools. 
he most recent and the fullest of important material, 
historic, classic and biblical. 
Unquestionably the best map of these regions that 
et been published.—Cincinnati Daily Gazette, 
Ttis safe to say that no map of this very extensive 
me... ever contained so much.—The Sunday School 
Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Howard Crosby, Chancellor of the New York 
University, says of this map: “ Prof. Osborn’s map 
should be on the wall of every secular school and 
Sunday-schoel.” 

The large map of PALESTINE, and other maps 
have =, — to the present time. For full 


“University Publishing Company, 


Box 74, OXFORD, OHIO. 


Temperance Lesson Leaf. 


The National Temperance Soci has just issued a 
four-page Lesson Leaf for the last bbath in Dec em - 
ber, prepared by Miss Julia Colman, entitled, “ Is 
Temperance a part of Christianity ” and containing 
Text, Questions, Outlines, Illustrations and Hymns. 
Price 50 cents per hundred. Send fer samples. 


b] 
The Youth’s Temperance Banner. 

A four- e monthly illustrated paper for Sunday- 
schoois, choice reading from the best writers for 
children, 

TERMS —Cash in advance, including postage. 
Single copy, one year,..........-.--.--000- en $0 25 
One hundred copies, to one address......-..-.....- 12 00 

For any number of copies less than one hundred, 
and over four, at the rate of twelve cents per year. 


Address 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 


FAITH AN AND, D LOVE. REPENTANCE 














wit 





ages. This tract 

AND SALY AVION, w wil mt how to 
work and sinners wil be! conve 0 

THE CONVERSION OF CHILDREN. | 


with a brief a of Rey. E. P. Hammonds’ Meet- 
ings by Rev. A. A. Boner, Glasgow. 32 pages, an | 
excellent tract for Parents and Sunday-schoo! 
Teachers, 25c. per Doz.; mailed, $1.2 
size er 1000 by Express. Publisher, 
"ATERS, 826 Broadway, New =~ P. 0. 


Boz, ¢ 3530. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 





SAMPLES FREE. 


Address 
E. W. HAWLEY, Sec’y, 
Boz 3918, New York. 

















The Latest Cuntey Sains Bermons 

Bev. C. H. SPURGEON 
—AND— 

Rev. DR. TALMAGE. 


Revised by them, with Portrait and Biography of some 
eminent person, and Sunday-school lesson explained 
and an and 2 pre hetic article, and a thrilling 
serial story, are publ EVERY WEEK in the 


CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample copies free. Agents wanted. 
Also, can be had from all news dealers 
Address, B. Al TKEN, 63 Bible House, New York. 
25 cents will buy Handkerchiefs for the 
| family. Two large white linen or 4 ladies’ 











| linen hemmed, or 3 large fancy woveu 
| hemmed, or 4 of the same, or two linen hem- | 
stitched, or 1 fine bride’s hem-stiteh, or 1 lace | 
edge, medalion corner, or 2 silk, or } levee 
white silk, or 5 wash rags, or 2 linen, or 1 | 
| large Turkish or white damask towel Strom 
J. D. CARLISLE, Prrrssure, Pa. 


SCROLL SAWS, 


Fancy Woods, Designs, Saw 
Blades and Materials for 
Scroll Sawing. Fleetwood 
and Dexter Machines. first- 
class Tool Chests. Send for 
our Circular. J. T. PRATT 
& CO., 53 Fulton Street, 
New York. 

















Successorsto MASON& C2 
FINE STATIONERY 
& ENGRAVING, 





(YSS:AS CTORTIEONS 


With New Improved and Carefull: 
AGIC LANTERN SLID} 





L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St. SLIDES, 
For convenience and eMiciency for private or fee 
public use, they 


DNRIVALLED, 


Cireularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Beiopticon Manual, 6th F Fd., 75 cents. 
Splendid Outfitr at Bottom Prices, 


Splendid Magic Lantern, 

RLY NEW. For both Marcy’s light, and mar- 
ble light. Everything perfect. Has new method of | 
displaying any written words, drawing, map, etc., done | 
in a minute. Over 100 views. Egypt, e Fine for 
lecturers, Sunday-schools. Made for aconvention. and 
sold at half cost. Can ares in any church, with all 
Rents Wenig, Addres: 
AP PUBLISHERS, Box 74, Oxford, Ohio. 


hai If you are R- HONE’ EY 








BEES O 





| sent in one hundred new subscribers to 


809 


ee a 


\UNDAY EMORY 
CHOOL CHART. 


This is a large w A —.. sont eee, printed 
in colors, giving in print large eno Roe Aa! 
the entire school, the Golden ro 
and Song of Price, yeer. ee ith 
plomosy Charts for next genet, ‘we ‘wil send THE 


LORD’s wy tt -F im “eo _— a sheet 33x 
aE “CHART ro? 


wi 
= 
kK 


inches, and also Pro 
THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE,samesize. Either 

these is wo: the price ea which is only 

seventy-fivecents. Address the Publishers, 

E. F. HOBART & co., 
615 Chestn ut St. , St. Louis, Mo. 

IF YOU WANT A GOSPEL PAPER THAT WILL 

anit YOU IN CHRISTIAN gs "ING AND 
RISTIAN WORKING, TAKE 


‘ The Watchword. ‘ 


Price, One Dollar per Year. 


Distinguished pastors and evangelists bao mb 4 
its columns. “Itis the best paper that we have” is 


told us again ona again. 
] 


SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE. 
Agents are wanted to circulate it, and a liberal com- 
mission will be paid. No. lof V Vol. 2 is now ready. 
One Pastorin a New England village | has already 
commence 
with Vol. 2. 
Please communicate with the undersigned with re- 


ference to terms, 
EBEN. SHUTE, Publisher, 


52 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 





GEMS FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 





By ©. R. BLACKALL. 
A choice collection of ye Hh 


Respetiona, Music, Pray Historical and Gosree 
pe Order of Bervice etc., etc. 64 pages, 


trated. Cover designed by FRANK BEARD. 
A BEAUTIFUL. HOLIDAY GIFT 


For each member of the Primary Class. Price, 15 
cents; in quantities of ten or more, 10 cents each. 


Address, 
C. R. BLACKALL, 
No. 9 Murray Street, New York. 
aay ALL SUNDAY-SOHOOL SUPPLIES FURNISHED.“GR 


WEBSTER'S GREAT SPEECHES. 
One Large Volume, $3.00. 


MNHE SUNDAY LIBRARY. Each number contains 


usually 
to $1.50, Send ten cents for a species copy and full 
rticulars. ng! Ponte madey ene -school worker should have 
t for their Cy = 1E & OCO., Publishers 
29 Rose Street, 


~ CHILDRENS 
>| Prayer and Praise Book. 


culdren's Charen” Baited A & by, WILBUR F. pAb 
DOCK, D.D., Rector o! 














MON’ THEY i RAN! Nas NBEEC his E. delpnia. 
ONT LA Gs cE C ‘= e. 
a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in | PRICES ES :—Board, $25 ss ieee: ne na 
Hives, HONEY EXTRACTORS, ARTIFICIAL ComB, i by James stamp, per 100; mus! 
SECTION HONEY-ROXES, all books and journals, and | 100. ers may be set io th Chestnut B8t., 
everything pertaining to Bee Culture. © Nothing pat- delphia: be sent the Editor, or to Fred. 
ented. Simply send your address on a postal card, — Publisher Nn Seventh St. yy pe nad 
written plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. Pres. Phila. & 
| A Quarterly of 48 large on the ia 
| national Lessons. Improved in quality and 





The Best Skate Bvee Inyented. 
Also AMERICAN CLUB, ACM 
SCROLL SAW Fleetwood, ‘Dexter, 
s Lecter Rogers, &e. 
Wood, Designs, and Saws, L CHESTS 
with Best Tools. 


Lowest Biieoe guaranteed: 


TALLMAN & McPADDEN, 607 Market St, Philada, 
Zephyr Worsteds by Mail. 


Send me 25c. and I will send a A Knots Best 
German Worsted. Youcan have a‘! one color or 0 
Knots . y ote We, colors. 180 Knots any 9 colors or 


shades, $1. GARDINER, Lynn, | Mass, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
eR. Ns Fagg BS BEL 


» We 
1s. 
atten given to CHURCH SELA. Special 


sent arties r 


MEN RELY & ¢ COMPAN A 
Fifty poets gs | CHURC b!- 4 Hy ft. Gimem, 
ACADEMY, Factory BELLS, etc. Improved PaTEntT 
MouNTINGS. _ Catalogues free. _No'agencie 

Useful presents from J. D. Carlisle, . Pittsburg, 
Fa. Wares? Ear muffs, 20c.; Gents’ nickle 
drawer supporters, eS pair, Qe ; : Colored silk 
handkerchief, fancy der or plain, 50c.; Pocket- 
book 25¢.; Men’s black silk ties, 25¢.; Bows, l5c.; 














3 strings of red beads 10c.; » Set ear rings, 10c.; 
Conch shell cuff pins or neck pin, 10c.; Gents. a | 
scarf pin, horseshoe and _ 25¢.; Ladies’ 
© 4 and lace tiz or all lace, 15~.; F ich, 25e, 50, 

7de, 7dc, by mail at at above prices. 






Grasps and holds Trees firmly without fitting. Sold 
by Toy and Hardware Stores. Manufactured only 
by AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 1924 North Fourth 8t., 
Philadelphia, and 128 Chambers St., New York. 


reduced in price. Thirty cents a year. One 
hundred copies, twenty dollars a year. ‘“‘A 
—s of condensed in —_— om nn eight 
cents for a 8 copy. EUGENE R. SMITH 
Publisher, Hible House, New York. f 


My Picture Lesson. 


A beautiful four-page weekly, explaining and 
applying g the International Tames tn ictures 
stories for the little children. ‘“‘The Best 
for Primary Classes.” 25 cents a year, 100 
— $13.00 ye. Send two cents for a 
EUGENE R. SMITH, Pub- 

Taher, 4B Bible a New York. 


~NEW AND BEAUTIFUL _ 
Rete aie ——o FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 





SCH +" \ times—over 500 kinds 
and desig ape to Cards—Reward Cards 
—Scripture bi he rds~Sentiment Cards— Bible Verse 
Cards —Good Cards—and are 
TEACHERS price vist EDUCA TIO AL CARDS 
SENT FREE J BUFFORD'’S 

80 mn : Fuanness or oveues in Fine > Arts, Ml to 1a 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





J OHN B, GOUGH'S three best lectures on Temper- 
ance, just published, ,~ to any address for 2% 
cents. American Temper aker, 12mo, 96 pages, 
2% cents. Contains Reedines. itations Dialogues. 
National Temperance Songster, just iss issued. Con 
over 40 popes songs, 10 cents each, $1 per dozen, post- 
temperance organizations supplied with 
eon tomes Correspondenee — 
Address American Fomperance Publishing House, 2 


HORTHAND oe sit 


) at 


| Rose Street, New Y 


Pitman’s self-instruction 


books, cheap. “ Pitman’s Com nd of Phonog- 
pn 5 ” ey © Se. Phonographic Teacher,” 25c ; “ Man- 
Reporters’ Companion,” 75c.; “* Manual!” 


ond = Re ‘porte r's Companion,” $1.00. All 
Many other shorthand works; send for list, etc. 
A. STAPLETON, East Poin., Tioga Co., Penna. 


FOREIGN § STAMPS. | 125 varieties, 25c. 


Sete sue free. 
Concord, Mass. 

LPHA DUSTLipes GRA eA YGtEn. clean, white, eco- 

/i% nomical. Send for sample. "Andrews’ Fraser, 

dustiess and dusable; samples mailed for’ 15 cents. 





| Send 25 cents for catalogue of educational and useful 


articles, over 300 illustrations. BAKER, PRATT & 
co., School Furnishers, 142 & 144 Grand St., New York. 


y AKE YOUR OWN RBUGS.—New Patterns. Ladies 
are making beautiful TURKISH RUGS, on our 
Burlap Pattern, out of old ragsor yarn. Any ene can 
do it ata trifling expense. Great inducements and 
permanent business to agents everywhere. Send for 





circular of Fotporne and Prices, with stamp. 
E. 8S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
Reduced Price Price List of Gold and 
WATCHES &* Watches mailed free 
| N. "fl white. sewers. N. J. 
In or ordering feet or im ma. mquery 
concerning an advertised in this paper, 


you will sblige the. publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you sew the adver 
tisement in The Sunday School Times 





$10 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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The Sctentific American says: “ The Herald of Health 
contains more sensible articles than any other maga 
sine that comes to our sanctum.” 





Herald of Health 


FOR 1880. 


December Number Free to new subscribers who 
send their subscriptions at once. 
It will give as its leading articles a series of 
twelve papers entitled 
HOW TO HAVE A CLEAR HEAD, 
And also, 
COMMON MIND TROUBLES. 


By Granville J. Mortimer, M.D., a famous 


English writer. Also articles on Rheuma- 
tism, Headache, Malarial Diseases, 
etc. 


We shall print in the January number a true 
. Hubbard on 
How he Saved $51,719.99 by Giving 
up the Tobacco Habit. 
It is the most interesting anti-tobacco 


ever written, and will save thousands o 
from this vice. 


Price, $1.00 Per Year, 


story from Mr, L. 


yaper 
boys 


Samples, 10 cents. 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS, 


Every subscriber sending $1.00 and 10 cents 


for postage, shall receive free our new book of 
over 200 pages, by Mrs, BERTHA MYER, entitled 
HOW TO GOVERN CHILDREN. 
This work is the best book of its kind ever 
written, and worth its weight in gold to any 
Price, 


parent, DO cents, 
Every subseriber sending $1.50 shall receive 


The Herald of Ilealth for one year and 


in one volume of over 1,000 pages, good paper 
und type, and 36 illustrations. 


Hygiene of the Brain and Cure of 


The Complete Works of Shakespeare, | 
Nervousness. 
3y M. L. Honproor, M. D. 
“Get this book and read it, for it abounds in 


practical valuable knowledge,’’—Chicago Inter- 
Ovcan, | 


The following are a few of the chapters 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 
HOW TO CURE NERVOUSNESS, | 
TPO0OD IN NERVOUS DISORDERS. 
NERVOUSNESS IN GIRLS. 

OV HEADACHES. 

RESTING THE BRAIN. 

HOW TO BANISH THE BLUES, 
MENTAL HYGIENE FOR FARMERS, 

Part LT. contains 28 letters from distinguished 
persous, including farmers, on their physical 
and intellectual habits, Price, by mail, $1.50, 

It and Jerald of Health, $2.00, without pre- 
minum; with premiums, $2.10; add for Shake- 
epeare, 50 cents, 


LUBBIND—We will send The Herald of Hedtth for 
one year and any $4 magazine, both post- oy for $4.25. 
rhe’ list includes the Atlantic Month farper's 
Monthly, Scribner's, Harper's Weekly, and Harper's 
Bazar, w ith St. Nicholas for $3.40. Add 10 cents for 
Premium. 





WONDERFUL OFFER. 
$3.60 FOR $2.00 
We will send the Herald of Health, the 
American Rural Home (a weekly rural paper, | 
price, $1,50 a year), and The Household Maga- | 
>‘ne ($1.10 a year), for $2.00, For $3.00 we will | 
sond the above and Hygiene of The Brain. | 
Add 10 cents for premium. 


What Our Girls Ought to Know, 


By Mary J. Studley, Resident Physician and 
Teacher of Physiology, Hygiene, Physical 
Culture, and the Naiural Sciences, in the 
State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


From the Cashier of the First National Bank, Albany, N.Y 


My Dean Mapam: My two daughters ask me to 
offer to you their grateful acknow ledgment for the | 
pleasure and benefit derived from reading, thinking, | 








and talking about ** What Our Girls Ought to Know;” 
and I desire to add my thanks fn their behalf, and In 
the interest of all young girls, for the very great ser- 


vice you “hav e done in writingit. We read it aloud | 

nines, withall my gentlefolks seated at their work 
around our library table. It was a cheerful and pleas- 
anttask. That the good Lord may bless and prosper 


you always ip the prayer of yours very sincerely, 


ADAM VAN ALLEN 


Price, $1.25 b 


Liberal inducements to Agents, ¢ 
NTS WANTED. 


> mail, 
1,00 AGE 


We will send The ferald: } Health, Hygiene 
ofthe Brain, and What Our Girls Ought to Know, 
for $3.00. For $4.00, them and the American 
Rural Home and Household Migazine. Will 
add Complete Works ofPhakeepeare for 50 cents ; 
and JIow to Govern Children for 10 cents. 


Address, M. L. HOLBROOK, 
13 & 15 Laight St., New York, 





A VALUABLE AND SUPERB HOLIDAY GIFT! 


FOR YOUR PASTOR OR SUPERINTENDENT. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S CRITICAL AND EXPOSITORY 


—BIBLE CYCLOPADIA.— 


By the Rev. A. R. FAUSSET, A. M. 


Vicar of St. Cuthbert’s, York, England, and joint author of the “ Critical and Experimental Commentary.” 


WITH MORE TUAN S1x HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIVE WoopcUTS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, Corns, SCULPTUREs, etc. 


Published in parts. Price, 25 cents per part, or $4.00 comple te in sixteen parts. 


elegant quarto volume of over 750 pages. 
Price, Cloth, Half Turkey, 
The aim of this work is to put within the reach of all Bible Students, learned and unlearned alike, the fruits 


of the latest modern criticism and research, and at the same time set forth briefly and suggestively those 
doctrinal and experimental truths which the written word itself contains. 


Making one 


$5.00. Library Sheep, $6.00. $7.00. 


. 


‘We recommend it with confidence as a volume for the library 
Inde pendent, 

‘A vast storehouse of scriptural Information in a most compact and accessible form.” — 

‘A storehouse for thoes 
Eyises mul Reyister. 

“ A library of biblical knowledge presented in the compact form of a single large volume of 

Lutheran Observer. 

More nearly t 

our observation.” 


and as an ald in the study of the Bible.” 
Measenger. 

who teach and those who would themselves be taught in all biblical matters.” 
750 pages.” 


alizes our ideal of a Bible Dictionary for all classes than anything 
Lutheran and Misstonary, 


; that has ever come under 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


Full information and circulars furnished upon application. 
and Canvassers wanted. 
J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
1S > & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


~ Christmas and New Year Cards. 


( »* receipt of one dollar we will forward, prepaid, one hundred assorted Christmas and New Year Cards, suit- 
able for distribution amongst scholars. The exquisite designs and coloring of this selection will commend 
itself to purchasers. For fifty cents a smaller package of the same quality will be sent. 


Christmas Dream. Christmas Chimes. 


Sa book novelties, respectively in the shape of a Christmas Tree and a Bell. These make appropriate 

presents for the season, and are highly suitable for hanging on the Christmas Tree, A sample of the 
Christmas Dream will be forwarded on receipt of 40 cents, and the Christmas Chimes on receipt of 30 cents. To 
purchasers of one dozen or more, a discount of 40 per cent. is offered. 


Reward Cards, 


N order to widely circulate our Reward Cards, we will send a sample card of each series, prepaid, on receipt 
of forty cents, this price representing a large discount from our list. 


Agents 


Address, 


We also enclose with this package an 


exquisitely embellished Fbider containing the Lessons for the year, the Golden Texts and Calendar for 1880. | 


To those desiring the folder only, we will send it on receipt of 15 cents. 


KRONHEIM & MANZANEDO, 23 Liberty Street, New York City, 


__Stecessors to ere & Kronheim, Art Publishers. 


: Church Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, CHEAPEST, and the BEST LIGHT known for Churches, 
New and elegant 
A liberal discount to churches and the trade. 

I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 


Get Ready for the Holidays. 


This cut represents an entirely new invention, which has already become im 





Give the 


Stores, Show Windows, Parlors Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
Send size of oom. 


designs. Get circular and estimate. 



























monsely popular, and is bound to have an extensive sale. 
Itis icroscope, and as such is not to be classed with the cheap charm or Gem 
Microscope. 


Na nstrument has ever been offered at $1.00 equal to it.. By its use 
you can see the L.vi tes on the body of a fly, or the scales on a butterfly’s 
wing, and thousands of other wonderful things, but this is not all. 

There are fore with each instrumen 

HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 

photographed on elas, and when nified by the aeogrepn they appear clear 
and distinct, representi Lig the orgind paintings from wie they were taken. 

There are ‘pictures of Presidents of the United States, copies of the best 
panting in the country. a large collection of idiinneves views, compris- 
ng pictures of Childhood, — Scenes, Comic and Pathetic pictures, in fact for 
variety enough to suit all tastes, Taken all in all, it is as Raterentin ng as 

A STEREOSCOPEAWITH i00 VIEW 

This instrument is beautifully lished, and nickel- inted with sliding tube B 
for adjusting the focus, and reversible glass reflecting mirror 

Pareuts, Superi rintendents, or Teachers looking for holiday gifts, will find noth- 
ing for the money equal to this. Price, postage paid, with pictures all complete, 
$1.00; three ay | 0. Money returned i ce are not satisiied. Send CONN. for 
circular, D. L. SMITH, P. O. Box #82, WATERBURY, 

CET THE B.S. 2 —. 











PRICES. 
$54. $e. $78.$ 8435 
To $600 
AND UPWARDS: 
FOR 
s 5 THirTeen YEARS 


NO OTHER 

ER QUARTER FOR *| 
QUARTERS sno UPWARDS.» \ %, 
ae CATALOGUES FREE. 4S 


[HAVE BEEN AWARDED 
SUCH AT ANY. 














NEW TR ronchitis, Catarrh, Dys- 


aad ait N TREAT Debil jeuralgia, Rheumatism, 
rt 2 


all DIRE TL Nervous Disorders, 


MENT cor Caguumation, Asthma, 
ity, } 












TLY upon the great nervous and organic centres, 
ie rib = nalural process of revitalization 
Has CTED ‘REMARKABLE CURES, which are 


AAS Arig vi attenti 
EEN 















USED By Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, Bishop of Rich 
a., ton. Wm. D. Kelley, T. 8. Arthur, and ‘others who have 

been leneely benefited, and to whom we refer by permission. 
2 STR Y ENDORSED. “We have the moct unequivocal 


ve power Irom many persons of high character and 
. an Observer... .“‘ Large numbers of persons are | 
bared oO sinments which have bafiled for years the skill of physicians ; an 
still larger greatly relieved and benefited, and enabled to resume abandoned 
auties. "— Christian Voices... ere is no doubt as to the genuineness and 
x VoEN of thia treatment.” — Roston Journal of Commerce, 


EATMENT contains two months’ supply, with 
fractd full directions tor use, ett i ithe ey of Os 
PALEN, 

iphia, Pa. 








h pa capper 
ae ae ee on, Denpoeny xs Oxygen, 
m™m mar cures, 
— STARKEY 
Street, 


aD iWINiSTERED 't Bi INHALATION, sise°its23 


| Along its transe 


| 


WORTH REPEATING. 


—— 
THE BOOK. 


NVohn G. Whittier, in The Christian Union. ]} 


| Gallery of sacred pictures manifold, 
A minster rich in holy effigies, 
And bearing on entablature and frieze 
The hieroglyphic oracles of old. 
t aureoled martyrs sit; 
And the low chaneal side-lights half acquaint 
The eye with shrines of prophet, bard, and 
saint, 

Their golden tablets traced in holy writ! 

But only when on form and word obscure 
Falls from above the white supernal light 
We read the mystic characters aright, 

And light informs the silent portraiture, 

Until we pause at last awe-held before 

The One ineffable Face, love, wonder and adore. 





GRACIOUSNESS. 

[From the Public Ledger. } 
Graciousness in the character bears a strong 
resemblance to gracefulness in the physique. 
As the latter renders all motion beautiful, and 


| all attitudes pleasing, so the former throws a 


charm over all social intercourse, and softens 
and refines the more silent and unconscious 
influences of the essential nature. It is the 
fashion with many excellent and earnest peo- 
ple to depreciate everything which seems to 


| lie upon the surface of things. They see so 








vividly the need of plowing deeply into the 
undersoil of human character, of laediien up 
its hard crust and rooting up its rank weeds, 
of cultivating strong virtues and planting firm 
principles, that it seems to them the pains 
taken to even the soil, to nourish tiny seeds 
and tender plants, and to render the whole 


| surface attractive and pleasing, is labor thrown 


aw ay. 

It is true that if we were obliged to choose 
between the two, if the latter could only be 
secured at the expense of the former, we 
should not hesitate to sacrifice the lesser to 
the greater. If truth and honesty, fidelity 
and industry, were to be forfeited by the 
presence of kindliness, courtesy, gentleness, 
and all the softer attributes, we should do 
right to refuse the latter. But this is very 
far from the case. Just as the deep subsoiling 
of the faithful gardener best prepares the 
ground for the growth of the most delicate 
plants, so the establishment of stalwart virtues 
in the character lays the best ground-work for 
all the lovely, attractive and gladsome quali- 
ties which we include under the general name 
of graciousness. Indeed, they all spring from 
a root which is closely interwoven with the 
very fibers of our being, and which we call 
sympathy. That power of putting ourselves 
in the place of others, of feeling not only for 
but with them, of realizing in our own hearts 
something of their emotions, and divining by 
a rare instinct the causes which produce 
them, this faculty underlies all the sweet 
amenities of life, and in proportion to its 
development in each person will be the joy 
and gladness he will shed abroad. 

On the other hand, the gracious person is 
one to whom such things would be impossi- 
ble, because of his sympathetic nature. He 
feels acutely the pain which he witnesses, and 
instinctively on eavors to relieve it. It is 
second nature to’ him to pour balm on 
wounded feelings, to allay the rising anger, 
to ward off the cause of irritation, to bestow 
the cordial greeting, the genial smile, the 
warm welcome, the friendly help, to say the 
kind word of encouragement to the despon- 
dent, to cheer the sorrowful, to protect the 
weak. He is never so absorbed in his own 
affairs as to be unrespondent to those of others. 
If his heart be light and happy in itself, he 
still has tears to shed with the distressed ; if 
his own circumstances be under a cloud, "he 
can yet spare a smile and a glad word of sym- 
pathy for those who rejoice. In all this he 
is doing‘no violence to his own nature, he is 


| not even exercising strenuous self-restraint ; 
| there is no appearance of effort or compul- 


| takes away 


sion, nothing to convey to us the impression 
that he is sacrificing himself for our sakes. 
That would spoil the charm, and destroy the 
graciousness of his conduct. Just as there is 
much motion that is ungraceful, so there is 
much benevolencethat is ungracious. People 
often do kind things roughly, bluntly, and 
with an appearance of unwillingness that 

Nalf their value. Perfect sym- 


| pathy makes kindness the most natural, the 


| most simple, the most pleasant thing that can 
| be done. It is this naturalness, this sim- 
| plicity, this heartfelt pleasure, that is the 
very essence of graciousness. ... 

If any one would attain to this graciousness 
of character and conduct, let him cultivate 
its root, which is true sympathy. Let him 
enlarge his heart, to take in the joys and sor- 
rows, the wants and burdens, of those around 
him; let him cherish an interest in them, 
and an aflection for them; let him daily 
practice living by the law of love and obey- 
ing the golden rule, and he will gradually 
become able to realize within himself the 
happiness of a loving spirit, and to show to 

the world something o the beauty of good- 


* ness, 























December 13, 1879. 
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a ENTERING upon its Fifty-third Year, the Yourn’s 
Comranion fully recognizes the fact that the times de- 
mand the highest standard of popular literature. The fol- 
lowing Announcements indicate that the Volume for 1880 
cannot fail to reach this standard. 

The variety and worth of its contents will make it a re- 
pository of the choicest literature; a library of tales, travels, 
adventure, history and biography; a “Companion” for the 
study and the fireside, for the older as well as the younger 
members of the family. 


Special Stories. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Dinah Mulock Craik. 
J. T. Trowbridge. 
Marie B. Williams. 
Charles Craddock. 




















INCREASED IN SIZE 











A Serial Story, by - - - 
“His Little Mother,” a Serial, by ° 
A Seriai Story for Boys, by - - - 
A Story of Southern Life,by = - - 
A Tale of Cumberiand Mountains, by - 





Stories of Adventure, by 
Capt. E. Frechette, Fred, A. Ober, 
Charles Craddock, Mrs. H. B. Kin 
C. A. Stephens, Charles iH. Eden. 





Stories for Girls, by 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Julia Eastman 


ary A. nison Sarah Winter Kello 
Harriet Prescott kpoffora, **Marion Harland. 


More than Two Hundred Short Stories. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, Charlotte Mary Yonge, J. T. Trowbridge, 
Rose Terry Covke, Charles Craddock, “Marion Harland,” 
A. H. Leonowens, Georgiana M. Cralk, “C. M. Cornwall,” 
Louisa M. Alcoct, J. D. Chaplin, Frances M. Peard, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, Sarah O. Jewett, Ruth Chesterfield. 





| 


<= ILLUSTRATED * 
BY THE BEST ARTISTS 


e~ 











Valuable Papers, by 
Henry I. Bowditch, - On Prevention of Consumption. 
H,. W. Williams, - - - On Near-Sightedness. 
Dr. D. F. Lincola, - 


- - On Hygiene for Scholars. 
George E. W Jr, - - - - On Ventilation. 








Foreign Letters, by 


Edward M. ing. Charles Barnard, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs. John Lillie. 


Brilliant Sketches, on 


Eminent Orators, b - - - James T. Fields. 
The Home Life of dtateemen. by - - James = 
| Recollections of Eminent Men, by ° Ray Palmer, D. D. 
Coliege Days of T. B. Macaulay, 

“ - Daniel Webster, by Edwin P. Whipple. 


“ * Charles Sumner, 
. . Nathaniel Hawthorne, George P. Lathrop. 


Edward Everett, Wm. Everett, LL. D. 





Short Religious Articles, by 
Rev. Maz, Palmer. D. D. 
: v. Theodore ©. Cuyler, D. D., 
Rev. A. C. Thompson, D. D., 
v. Theron Brown. 





Practical Articles. 


Out-of-Door Work for Girls, Miss A. B. Harris. 
Advice = Courses of Reading, Rev. Edward E. Hale. 
How to Make Cheap Tours to Europe, - Edward 

History of Great Enterprises, 
Homesteading in the West, 
Stock-Raising in the West, - 
Mechanics for Boys, - - ° 























- - Ja 

- Ex-Gov. Eider, of Kansas. 

- - Frank Wilkeson. 
Char. 


les Barnard. 


Every-Day Facts in Common Law, by 


Hon. Charles Theodore Russell.—Showing how to Con- 
vey Land—Serve a Writ—Make a Will—About the Prosecu- 
tion of Crimes—etc, 


Poems. 


Edgar Fawcett, 
sucy Larcom, 

J. T. Trowbridge, Paul H. Hayne. 

Nora Perry, Julia C, R. Dorr. 


Henry W. Longfellow, 
Edna Dean Proctor, 
James T. Fields, 
Sidney Lanier. 


John G. Whittier, 
Mr.and Mrs, Piatt, 


Editorial Department. 
The articles on the Editorial Pages will be prepared by the most quale 
ified pens. They will present, in a clear, succinct way, explanations of 
the meaning, and views of the progress, of most of the prominent 
topics and events of the year,—moral, political, literary and scientific. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
To any one who subscribes now, and sends us £1.75 
we willsend the Companion free to January Ist., and 
a full year’s subscription from that date. 








Subscription Price, $175. Specimen copies sent free. 








Please mention in what paper you read this advertisement. Address 


Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
41 Temple Place, 




















Boston, Mass. 

















SELECT NOTES The unusually large cireulation of these Select Notes—a circulation which has 
° 
* 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. Interleaved Edition, $2.00. 
LEARNERS, Which bas a short story for each lesson, told in simple lan- 
18mo. Price, 15 cents. Teachers’ Interleaved Edition, 40 cer‘s. 


very greatly increased every year since they were first issued—proves their 
QUESTION BOOKS There are three grades, to reach all classes of scholars. Part I. OLDER 
PUBLISHED BY 


PELOUBET’ FRI ES on the International Sunday- 
school Lessons, 1880. 
value and advantage to all connected with the Sunday-school. 

ScHOLARS. ParRT II. CHILDREN anv Youtu. PArr Lil. LirrTLe 
guage, The questions and answers are adapted to the me Int minds. 

W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


B. 








PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS. 





Special attention is called to the extensive line of goods for the present 
Holidays. 


The finest assortment ever offered of 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S CARDS. 


All the designs are original, many of them entirely novel, and all are 
examples of Art Work. 





The variety is almost endless, and every taste will find something to suit 

| among the many flower and landscape designs, figure and ornamental designs, etc. 

CHRISTMAS WATCHES AND CHRISTMAS STARS. 
tive for young people. 

PRANG’S SATIN BANNERETS, the Novelty of the season, for wall deco- 
ration, the easel, or the Christmas tree. Are elegantly illuminated, and 
have appropriate moftoes, printed on the richest satin, of various colors, 
furnished with cord and tassels of silk. 

ILLUMINATED SCRIPTURE TEXT CARDS for Sunday-schools, ete. 
The designs for these cards are original and very attractive. They comprise 
a great variety of subjects, and the texts have been selected with great care. 

MARRIAGE AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL CERTIFICATES of great variety, 
from the plain, chaste black, to the richest designs in colors. 

CROSSES AND MOTTOES, highly illuminated, for Church, Sunday-school 
and Home Decoration. 

BIRTHDAY CARDS. 

PANEL PICTURES, on heavy gilt, bevel-edged mounts in great variety, 
containing floral, landscape, animal, and figure designs, appropriate for the 
easel or mantel. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES FOR CHILDREN. 


of six handsomely illustrated books on animals and birds. 


New and attrac- 


Many new original designs. 


A series 


Prang’s popular goods are for sale by all dealers, Catalogues mailed free on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS OF EVERY DENOMINATION 


Will find the wants of every class of teachers and scholars met by the 


LESSON HELPS OF THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, Rev. 
Edwin W. Rice, Editor. Rev. Moseley H. Williams, Ass’t Editor. 


All the publications of this great National Society are revised by a Committee of Publica- 
tion of various Evangelical Denominations, giving assurance that they will be Sound in 
Doctrine, Thorough in Scholarship, and adapted for Practical use, 


THE S"ADAY-SCHOOL WORLD FOR 1880. 


Will be issued in octavo form as A POPULAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, which will 
make it more yaluable than ever as a help for Pastors, Superintendents, ‘Teachers, and all 
Bible Students. Tux INTERNATIONAL LESSON DEPARTMENT Will contain, as hereto- 
fore, Heirs by Rey. John Hall, D.D., of New York; Mrs. Alice W. Knox; Professor 
George E. Post, M. D., of the Syrian Protestant College, Beirut; Blackboard Exercises, 
Lesson Illustrations, and Explanations of difficult points. Methods for using these helps, 
by the Editor, the Rev. Edwin W. Rice. Ifyou wish a paper that will furnish all neces- 
sary helps for teaching the lessons, and for carrying on your Sunday-school work, sub- 
scribe for THK SUNDAY-SCHOOL WoRLD. Price, WO cents a year. By mail, @ cents; in 
clubs, 55 cents. 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION QUARTERLY. 


Specially prepared for the use of scholars; will be convenient in size, attractive in type, 
illustrates with maps and cuts; in short, a magazine to be used and enjoyed by all wide 
awake Sunday-school boys and girls, 
over, 15 cents each per year. 


GRADED LESSON PAPERS. 


Those who prefer their helps in the more frequent form of lesson leaves, will find Tus 
ADVANCED Paper, for the adult classes, ‘THe INTERMEDIATE Parer, for the main 
school, and Tue Primary PAPER, for the younger scholars, specially adapted for their 
purpose. rice of each grade, $7.0 per 100 copies per year (7)q cents for each scholar). 


QUARTERLY REVIEW PAPERS. 


Those who want helps for the review Sabbath which may make them most attractive, 
instructive, and useful to every teacher and scholar, should subscribe for I. THe Lagos 
REVIEW CHART, printed onsheets 5 feet wide and 34 long, in large, bold letters, that the 
whole school may read. 25 cents each, or $1 per year. IL. THE SUPERINTENDENT'S RE- 
VIEW PaPeERr, furnishing plans for review and an appropriate Order of Service. Price, 2 
cents each; & cents per year. IL1. Tuk SCHOLARS’ AND TEACHERS’ REVIEW PAPER, 
having Review Studies and Responsive Services from the lessons and Golden Texts. FPur- 
ished at the rate of 100 copies per quarter, 75 cents ; per year, $3.00. 


|THE CHILD'S WORLD 


Will have ar article tn 











Single coptes, 5 cents ; 


20 cents per year ; 5 coptes and 
Only 30 cents per quarter for «a 


class of eight scholars. 





every number from the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., the chil- 
dren’s great writer and preacher, and pleasingjand instructive articles from other popular 
writers forthe young. Those who want a paper, not as a lesson help, but to,please and 
instruct the young folks by interesting stories and bright pictures, making the Sabbath 
cheerful and helpful to them, should subseribe for THE CHILD’s WORLD. 100 coptes per 
year, in advance, monthly, $12; semi monhly, $24. Single subscriptions, or less than five copies. 
each, 25 cents monthly, 50 cents semi-monthly. 


THE SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK. 


Bound in boards, printed in clear type, with maps, blackboard illustrations, full explana- 
tions, and notes. New Series. Part I. January to July. Part li. July to December. 
Price of each, W cents ; 100 copies,$8. The two parts bound in one volume, 20 cents; 100 


copies, $15. 





Spec 


mens of papers and catalogues of books free. Send for the above and all Sunday-school supplies te 
the de i ‘ 


positories of 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





| 


10 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF BIBLE LESSONS | 
illustrated in the ° 


73 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR THE: 


CHRISTIAN’S YEAR BOOK, 


AN 
Bible Reader’s Companion 


‘or 1880. Containing a plan for the consecutive read- 
ing of the Bible in one year, a text for daily meditation, 
the International Sunday-school lessons and golden 
texts for 1880, many Bible readings never before pub- 
lished, and choice poems. An appropriate —- for 
Sunday-school teachers to give to their scholars for the 
New Year. Price, in paper, each, 10 cents per dozen, 

1.00; in cloth, 25 cents each, per dozen, $2.50. Cata- 

ogues and samples of Sunday-school papers and cards 
sent free. Send for our holiday catalogue. Christmas 
and New Year cards a speciaity. Address Stephen 
Paxson & Co., Bible and Sunday-school Book House, 
207 North Sixth Street. St. Louis, Mo. 
SORRENTO WOODS. 

A full line of fine Woods for Bracket Workers. Saw 
le Blades 10 cents per dozen, free by mall, Send for price 
L - list. GEORGE M. WAY & OO., Hartford, Conn. 


AGIC LANTERNS 


A full lineof interesting Photographic Views on glass 
Illustrating all the iroportant events of BisLe His- 
rORY, espec y adapted for impressing the Bible 
| Lessons on the memory, and forming an entertainment 
which is always attractive. 

B@” SEND STAMP FOR 8) PAGE CATALOGUE contain- 
ing illustrations of Magic LANTERNS and STEREOP- 
TICONS in every variety, adapted for the smallest rooms 
and the largest halis—\ist of several thousand views, 
RELIGIOUS, HisToRICAL, scenes of places of interest 
in Errore, Asia, Arrica, and AMERICA. MISCEL- 
LANEOUS, etc. 


| McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
No. 49 Nassau &r., New YorE. 

















AND CRAYON. Sam 


| T2 KE BLACKBOARD 
copy / Lith. Co., Providence, 


ee, Address Prov 
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THE 


PIONEER 





COMPANY. 
STILL AT THE FRONT ! 


EVERYTHING DESIRABLE 


IN 


LIFE or ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


BY THE 


DAY, MONTH, OR YEAR. 


THE 


OLD TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


HAS 


Paid-up Cash Capital, 


$600,000. 


Solid Cash Assets, 


$4,798,000. 


Surplus to Policy-Holders, 


$7,286,000. 


RATIO OF SURPLUS, 


Over 25 per Cent. 
OF THE GROSS ASSETS. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES 


BY THE YEAR OR MONTH, AT 
THE TRAVELERS’ WELL-KNOWN 


POPULAR RATES. 


THE TRAVELERS has written more than HALF 
4 MILLION of them, and paid 40,000 claims, amount- 
ing to over 


$3,375,000. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT TICKETS 


INSURING $3,000 IN EVENT OF DEA TH BY AG 
CIDENT, OR $15.00 WEEKLY INDEMNITY 
(FOR WHOLLY DISABLING INJURY, 


AT 25 CENTS A DAY OR $4.50 
FOR 30 DAYS. 


a2 For sale at Principal Railway Stations, and at 
Agencies generally 


LIFE INSURANCE 


OF ALL SAFE AND WELL-TRIED FORMS, ON 
THE SOUND AND SATISFACTORY 


LOW RATE STOCK PLAN. 


The Security is unquestionable, the Contract plain 
and definite, the Management the 
Insurance sure. 


irreproachable, 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President, 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary, 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t See’y. 


WM. W. ALLEN, Agent and Attorney 
A. Hi. woos. | p akg 
142 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
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EVERYBODY'S PAPER, 


| A Handsomely Illustrated 
Sunday School Paper, 
nearly fifty times as 
large as the minia- 
ture on the left. 


Established 12 years ago by Mr. D, L, Moody. 





PRICE: 
MONTHLY. 

1 Copy, one year, postpaid, 25¢ 
10 or more Copies, one y’r, postpaid, each, 15¢ 
SEMI-MONTHLY. 

1 Copy, one year, postpaid, 50c 
10 or more Copies, one y’r, postpaid, each, 30e 


EVERY YOUTH'S PAPER. 


10 or more coples, one y’r, postpaid, each, 8¢ 


EVERY CHILD'S PAPER. 


10 or more Copies, one y’r, postpaid, each, 4¢ 
SAMPLES FREE. 

=: BD. R. NIVER, 

20 North Pearl St., Albany, N. ¥. 











~ HOW TO ILLUSTRATE THE INTERNATIONAL & SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 


THE 


USE OF 


SPRINGER'S TRANSFER DESIGNS, 











Various enpressmente are contemplated for 1880, which It fs ew pe eee will add to the facility of using the 


Designs and to 


superintendent and Sunday-school. Dr. J. H. Vincent. 
superintendent and pomer should eramine and use it.” 

to use the Designs. 
crayons, post-paid, 50 cents. 
Blackboard and Crayon,” b+ hich explams 


oir usefulness. It is intended also to pay increased at 
in the Designs, both as regards the vivid picturing and symbolic character of each, 
and in every way to approach as nearly as possible the Siw of So gy the De signs indispen 


Prev oun | 
Manual by Frank Beard prepared opty fally for t 
Full descriptive circular sent 
ign, an le copy fre 
PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH I CO., Providence, R. I. 


ntion to simplicity and appropriateness 
and as regards the coloring ; 
sable to every 
“It is a truly admirable thing. Every 
mowl e of drawing not required in order 
is work, with practice sheet and 
Every a we enclose & omost pasties, “The 

ite: relation to the lesson. Samp. 


D.D., 











AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE 


FOR THE ONLY RICHLY ILLUSTRATED, 


AUTHENTIC, AND LOW-PRICED WORK 


FULLY DESCRIBING THE GREAT TOUR OF 


Gen. Grant around the World / 


BY HON. J. 


T. HEADLEY, 


The prince of descriptive authors. Lose no time, as the demand is simply immense, and territory being rapidly 


taken. It will oufsell any other book. 
important consideration 


ITS SELLING 


In weighing the question of engaging in the sale of a book, the most 


QUALITIES, 


and, secondly, the terms that are granted Agents, because the profit to be made selling a book de 


upon the general desire for such a work, 
is the mest wntense desire to 


nds la 
Here is a notadle illustration of this: From Main to California thes 
rocure an authentic illustrated work descriptive of the remarkable career of this 
man, who has risen from the humblest walks of life, led the mighty 
eight years the highest office in the gift of the American peopl 
honored guest of KINGS, PRINCES, EMPERORS, and STA 


ore 


armies of the Union to victory, filled for 
e, and who has for the past two years been the 
TESMEN throughout the world. Again, there is 


a widespread and in: ‘reasing interest in other nations, and a desire to know more of their forms of government, 


religious views, strange customs, ete. 
and hence remarkabiy salable.’ Thirdi 
(being printed on a beautifully tonec 


, the book itse 


Fourthly. in point of authorship Mr. Headley is so widely known, so universally popular, 
tremely eas ome to sell, 
QUICK SALES A 


already appointed. 5000 more are needed to canvass the 
act atonce, For full particulars, address 


‘and super-calendered paper) as 


which renders this book peculiarly attractive to the people at this time, 


If is so elegantly ten up and so richly illustrated 
be a strong attraction of itself. 


as to render it an ex- 


oy 


You cannot fail to see, therefore, the incomparable advantages which it offers now for 
ND LARGE PROFITS. #a¥Choice territory is being rapidly taken up. 


Over 2500 agents 


United States. J/ you want a chance and mean business, 


“HUBBARD BROTHERS, 733 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAUTION ! wretchedly 


gas A UTR ORSETT the 
NOR THROUGH 


printed and illustrated. 
RUE test of VALUE, is 


Beware of a catch-penny work being circulated, made with the scissors out of newspaper letters, 


The ONLY eg | P work possessing the merit of FI RST- 
by the HON, J. 7. HEADLEY, and is MADE UPON 


Upon the announcement of Hon. J. T. Headley as author of this work, 5,000 


THINK OF THIS [persons applied for agencies. 
1e 


greatest rush knowp 


2,500 have been 


S pPeriates. Pook is just issued, 
for y ears. People want eadley’s book. 





and 10,000 are already ordered, T 





ESTABLISHED 1790. 


= 





Srv Comperers IN TERRY, $55. 
SxeT ComPLeTs IN PLUSH, $60, 
A SPECIALITY. 
No charge for packing. Send for {illustrated Catalogue, 
SOAW & APPLIN, 
Buccessors to Braman Shaw & Co., 
Manufacturers and Declers in 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 
__WaBEROOMS, 27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


CAXTONETTE PRESS, $8.0. 
CAXTON, $13; both pation 
COLUMBIAN Seif. 
Inking, from $25 to er ~ it’ ‘do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stanip tor onts catalogue. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, Boston, Masa, 
Established 1817. 
GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 












A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices 
for cash. Installments received, SPLENDID ORGANS $35, 
$45, $50, $60, $75, $85 & $100. 7 Octave ROSEWOOD PIANOS 
$130, $135. 7 1-3 do $140, $150 upwards, Not used 6 Months. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Manu- 
tacturer. & Dealer, 826 Broadway, N. ¥. P.O. Box. 3530, 
CHURCH AND HOUSE 
DECORATIONS. 


For Christmas and School Festivals, Paper Letters 
in Velvet, Gold, Green or Red. Alisizes used in Holl- 
day Dressings of churches or homes. Prices low; 
designs pretty and perfect. Try them, you will like 
them. Send for circulars, with references and prices. 

114 Nassau Sr., N.Y. 


JOHN CORREJA, JR., 








mbossed 
Pottery, Scrap 

5O0 D@nigns on d. Hand ome sample package 
5 assorted slnete,? 25 cts.; : -T) sheets. 50 cts,; 25shects 
Tustrated, ey with each order. Stamps taken 
ut & PuenTicn, 73 Beekman St., 


Kr centey 


agents wanted, 





BEAUTIFUL OF Sa PRESENT.—48 P = Av. 
GRAPH — for 15 cents, Illustrat ‘with 24 
Pen Scrolls, , Mottoes, Ferns, etc., 6 for 60c., 12 for 


$l. 47 Gockutions given f free with 


each. 
“INGALLS, Sar Mose. 


Inordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cernin ranything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 





tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement | 
in The Sunday School Times. 








Which is Best? 


DR. J. H. VINCENT writes, April 16, 1879, 
in answer to the question of a friend: 
“The BEST Bible is 
the Teacher’s Bible, pub- 
lished by the American 
Tract Society. They know 


in New York the copy and 
| Style which I have. 


| PRE- 


FER IT TO EVERY OTHER.” 


Your Homes by using | 
Pictures | 





Phe Sunday School Times holds itself responsible for the character of the advertisements it contains, and will refund 1, its subscribers anv money that they lose through fraudulent advertisements in its columns, 


| Stock, Fancy Poultry, Dogs, &c., 


The special style to which he refers is 
No. 192. Price $10. 


KID LINED BIBLES 385 to $15. 
Send for Circular and Sample Pages. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St. 

Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadel phiaj 

Z5 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St., 
“hicago; 757 Market St., San Francisca 


“THE BEST.” 


THE OBJECT TEACHING BIBLE. 


“T have no hesitation in pronouncing it by far the 
noblest work of its kind which I have ever seen. The 
number of the illustrations, their accuracy, their ar- 
tistic beauty, comment Se ve the book , pre-eminent 
place.’’— Rev, 7. mberlain, D.D., tor Broad 
way Church, Horwteh conn. 

“This is the commentary of Genius and Art. This 
does for the soul through | the eye what Mr. Moody 
does for it through th es the text real.’ 
Rev. < P. Gifford, Pastor or Baptist Church, ‘Pittsfield. 


Mas 

a While it is especially valuable as a teacher of chil- 
dren, it gives inaporea aid to every student of the 
Bible. fi is by the dest Illustrated Bible I have 
seen.”— Rev. Charlies B. Boynton, D.D., Pastor of the 
South Church, Pittsfield, Mass, 


Agents wanted. A ~ tay gee canvassers are 
wanted as wanagers. age, experience, and send 
this. w. HOLLANDS SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


BRIGHT, | INDEPENDENT and RELIGIOUS, 


THE METHODIST 


FOR 1880. 


A first-class Weekly Journal. 
size and character is so cheap. 
each number and is only 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Yearly postage 20c. additional. 
Rev. DAVID H. WHEELER, D.D., Eprros. 








No other paper of its 
It contains 20 pages in 





THE MeruoptsT is a Family, Literary and Religious 
Paper; its editorials command universal esteem for 
wisdom, moderation and good temper. It publishes « 
Sermon weekly, five or six Serial Stories a year 
a weekly exposition of the Sunday-school Lesson, 
Church News, Missionary intelligence and excellent 
Children. Articles, and has a department for the 
> re 

Send for Specimen copies which are sent free on re- 
ceipt of a2 cent postage stam 

ersons ew pense now will receive the paper to 
the = of next year for price of a year’s subscription 


Sood canvassers wanted everywhere to whom the highest 
cash commissions will be paid. 
Address “THE METHODIST,” 


H. W. DOUGLAS, Publisher. 
15 Murray Street, New York. 


LESSON TEACHER. 


The cheapest Quarterly. Enlarged and Im- 
proved for 1880. Twelve cents a year. Only 
eight cents a year in quantities. It eontains the 
Scripture Text of the International Lesson, 
References, Introduction, on Truth, 
Teaching, Questions, Dictionary, aps, Re- 
view Lessons, Hymns, Opening and Closing 
Exercises, etc. The number for the first quar- 
ter of 1880 is now ready. Send two cents ie a 
specimen EvGENE R. SMITH, Pub- 
iisher, 64 Bible House, New York. 


YOU CAN TAEK NOTES OF SERMONS &c IN 


SHORTHAND 


after a short course of INSTRUCTION BY MAII. 
Send for circular. H. Angell, 410 4th Ave. N. Y. 


ESTERBROOK’S “res 











3 





* 
Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, C Camden, N. J. New York, 
‘OUR NEW BOX FOR 1880 
contains Variegated Lima Bean, 
Mammoth Tours Pumpkin, New 
Excelsior Watermelon, Prize Paru- 
ong Tomato, Green Prolific Cucum 
er, Sutton's Student Parenip, Yet 
a Ovotd Mangel, Nimble Six Weeks’ Turnip, Large Viro- 
flay Spinach and an improved New Radish. The whole 10 
pkts., at retail, ere worth 81.00, but will be sent, post-paid, in a 
neat box, for only 25 @s. Burpee’s Seeds are popular 
wherever grown, and this great special offer is made to intro 
duce them to thousands of new customers. Burpee’s Flower 
Seeda are finest in quality and lowest in price. Your choice of al 
varieties at 5 CTS. PER PKT.; 25 PKTS. FOR $1.00. Our popular 
collections of 10 Pkta. for 25 ets.; 20 Varieties for 50 cts. 
FOR ONE DOLLAR we will send, post-paid, 40 Pkta. of 
Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. Full directions for culture P a 
on each packet of the above. Festage Stamps taken. Order 
Rurpee rm Annual for 1880, enlarged and fully aes. 
trated at, tlline oft « all about Seeds, Plants, Small Fruits; Blooded Live- 
sent free to any address. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 221 Church St., Philada., Pa. 




















December 13, 1879. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE AT HOME. 

The system of selecting goods from 
samples mailed free by the city merchant, 
and of receiving them out of the 
city by mail or express, just as they 
are delivered in the city by wagons, 
works so well that a lady is under no 
necessity of buying where she may 
happen to be. True, many articles 
cannot be sampled at all—gloves and 
furs, for example—and many others 
cannot be fully judged of from sam- 





wai as carpets, upholstery, laces, ete. | 


ut this is only an obstacle to be over- 
come: a far-sezing merchant does not 
permit trifles to obstruct a trade whose 
field is a continent and whose object is 
the supply of the every-day wants of 
forty millions of people. 

Lord & Taylor place their great 
facilities at the service of buyers every- 
where. Samples are sent, if practica- 
ble: if nct, other means are used to 
ensure a correct and advantageous sup- 
ply of whatever may be wanted, from a 
— of shoes to the furnishing of a 
10use—from the matching of a ribbon 
to a complete outfit. Not the village 
store, but a great New York warehouse, 
is thus brought to the very door of 
the remotest country homes. 

Those who are accustomed to buy of 
country merchants little imagine what 
constitutes the stock of a great dry 
goods store. It is not enough that the 
goods are new, they must be good as 
well. It is not enough that they are 
good, they must be fashionable; and 
nothing is fashionable that is not fresh 
from the maker. A country merchant 
dare not get new goods in till the old 
ones are sold; but the city merchant 
must not let anything ever become old 
on his hands; he whose rent is one or 
two thousand dollars a week will not 
encumber his shelves with slow goods. 
If a particular article will not sell ata 
profit, it must go at a loss, and quickly 
too, or the loss will be greater: it must 
be sold, and his way of selling it is to 
mark it down. In this way all wants 
are served : those who want the newest 
articles get them in perfection at the 
quick-selling city prices ; and those who 
have less regard to style, and want their 
money to go still further, can generally 
find among the marked-down goods, at 
half or two-thirds country prices, what 
may still be fairly fresh. 

Heavy expenses do not make high 
— then? Not if the business 
arge enough. The first requisite of a 
successful business is, that prices be 
under rather than over the market. 
The best of all advertisements is to be 
under the market ; the worst burden is 
to be ove: the market. Ifa merchant 
has been conspicuously successful for 
fifty years, it may be safely assumed 
that his store is a good place to buy at. 
He keeps costly goods at prices which 
seem high to those who are accustomed 
to plain goods only; but his heaviest 
stocks are of plain goods, and his prices 
are so exactly right that he will not 
budge a cent. Everything is marked 


in plain figures, and there is no devia- | 


tion. For the purpose of buying, a 


letter written is as good as a journey to | 


New York. 


But how are buyer and seller to ' 


exchange money and goods, and both 


be certain of their own? Clearly one | 


must trust the other; and as it is out of 
the question for the merchant to deal 
on a basis of promiscuous confidence, 
the customer must make the merchant 
secure. As a considerable confidence 
is reposed in the merchant, he is under 
the greater necessity of satisfying his | 
customers: if he does not satisfy them, 
he must receive back his goods and | 
return the money paid for them. Tuxus | 
THERE SPRINGS UP BETWEEN DISTANT | 
STRANGERS A TRADE INVOLVING THE | 
EXERCISE OF THE HIGHEST COMMER- 
CIAL WISDOM AND CONFIDENCE—A 
GUARANTLI: OF SATISFACTION TO THE | 
BUYER, 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
OUR § & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price, 
| Send stamp for our New 
| Illustrated Catalogne. 
| 
| 


| man, sent by mail for 27 cents. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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This is wise policy, because it wins 
| confi coven confidence is every- 
thing. Everybody knows the city 
|merchant CAN best serve a country 
| customer: everybody does not know 
| that he writ do so. But if he receives 
| back his goods and refunds money 
| when called on to do so, everybody 
| DoEs know that he systematically and 
| always serves everybody honorably and 
well; and that is enough—he secures 
the trade. 

Trade by mail and express has been 
carried on for many years for the sup- 
|ply of remote and sparsely settled 
| regions, and, with-the recent increase 
in postal facilities, has extended to 
|every part of the country, including 
| the cities. They who are in the habit 

of getting their supplies in this way 
| find it so convenient and advantageous 
| that they send even for the smallest 
| wants without waiting to lump them 
| together, the small packages being sent 
by mail, unless express is preferred by 
the buyer. 

Lord & Taylor publish a catalogue 
enumerating the articles which are 
regular] ept in stock, illustrating 
many of them, and stating prices when 
prices can be stated. In the case of 
articles so fluctuating in style, material, 
make or price that they cannot be 
described singly and priced, the kind 
is mentioned, and prices may at any 
time be learned by letter. 

In this way their whole stock is al- 
most placed before theeyes of their cus- 
tomers wherever they may be, and more 
information is given about it than could 
be communicated if they were present 
in the store itself without the catalogue. 


The following are the kinds of goods: 
Silks, 
Satins, 
Velvets, 
Dress Goods, 
Mourning, 
Suits and Wrappers, 
(49 engravings in catalogue), 
Dress-making, 
Ribbons, 
Trimmings and Ornaments, 
Hosiery, (the catalogue contains 138 e v- 
ingsot Yadies’ hosiery and underclo ), 
Gloves, 
Laces (54 engravings), 
Embroideries (22 engravings), 
Collars and Cuifs, 
Handkerchiefs, 
Millinery, 
Underwear, 
Infants’ Clothing (15 engravings), 
Shawls, 
neg ia 
mo, 


Fancy G 

Perfumes 

Leather Goods, 

Shoes for ladies, children, boys, and infants 

(19 engravings), 

Gentlemen’s Furnishing, 

ig Clothing (15 engravings), 

Cloths, 

Fia _ .els, 

Linens, 

White Goods, foreign and domestia, 

Prints and Ginghams, 

Tidies, 

Haberdashery, 

Umbrellas, 

Bedding, 

Upholstery, 

Carpets, 

Furniture (photographs sent), 

Etc., etc. 
The catalogue is sent free. 
Address simply—Lorp & Taytor, 


New York. 


j | Our large illustrated 

B, M, & Co's descriptive catalogue of 
Garden, Field and Flower 

RELIABLE (Seeds for 1880, mailed 
free to all who apply. It 
costs nothing, and 


save you 
Send for it. 








a great deal. 





ONCE B. M. & Co.’s 
GROWN, ‘RELIABLE 
ALWAYS 
GROWN. | 
Address, 


BENSON, MAULE & CO., 
223 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Stree}, CINCINNATI, O, 


Word-Making and Word-Taking. 
This best game for old and young in English or Ger- 
Dealers supplied by 
B. M. Hammett, 1234 Broadway, New York. 
Cc. EK. HAMMETT, Jz., Newport, R. L 








may | 
| best authors, may 


TOMLINSON'S 


ARE THE BEST 
Sunday- School Requisites. 
1, 


Sunday-School Record. Over 6,000 in use. The best 
Record published, only. ......4......ccceveesececes $1.00 

4). Im Sanday-Sehool Record. Bound in cloth. 
‘or schools of 25 classes, from 100 to 250 scholars.... .15 

"42. Improved Sun Minute Book. Bound in 









cloth. Attendance, Perfect Lessons, Contributions 

Of Claases, O00., O8C...020. cecccscccccsesess vecus We 
*43. Clase Book for Bible Cinsses .................. 25 
"44. Class Book for Infant Classes .......... 2.6.6... 660005 25 

4. One Year Class Book. Comb Marble co Printed 

OM HEAVY PAPET .. 66.6. ee cere enbeneceenee per doz., .75 
* 5. National Class . Printed with space on cover, for 

name of school, teacher, etc 75 
*31. Complete C . Th 

MRAEO. 2... cccccvecccescsescceccescsccesess 1.20 
*32. Complete Class Book. Cloth -50 
*33. Attendance and Lesson Reeord Cards. Preferred by 

teachers who do not wish the detail of the class 

book...... TTI ee perdoz., .25 
#19. National Class Card (Attendance), No. 1...... “ 15 
*20. National Class Card (Lessond), No. 2......... « 15 
*?. Library Record (for 20 classes). Bound in boards, 

with directions how to keep a library.............. 1,00 
* 1-1. National Library Record (br 25 classes). Twent 


names toa class, which allows for changes in the aint, 1.95 

* 7-2. National Library (for 35 classes), Twenty 
MAMES CO B CLA. 2.02. reveccccesccccscvesessesvencs 1,50 
. National Library Reeord (for 55 classes), Twenty 
names toaciass. (Larger sizes made to order.).... 
. National Library (Order) Card. ith International 
Lessons for the Current Year on the back...per 100 
. National Library (Order) Card, Same as above, with 
directions om back.......+.++seeseceeeseees per 100, 1.00 

. National Library (Order) Card, Same as above, with 
“* Ten Commandments ” on the back........ per 100, 1.00 

. National Library (Order) Card. Same as above, with 
‘* Lord’s Prayer ’’ and Hints to Scholars. .... r 100, 1,00 
*12, National roy J Tieket. For use with the “ English 
y 100, 


Pigeon-Hole System,”’. .....,... ssseeees- per 1,00 
*34. Seeretary’s Notice to Librarian. . R 60 
*35. Librarian’s Notice to Scholars... bee 50 
*36. Library Labels for inside of books ee 35 





27. Library Labels for inside of books ee o -25 
28. Library Numbers, gummed.................. * ° 
For a successful system of Collections for Sunday Schools, use 

* 3. Temlinson’s (cloth lined) Collection Envelo) (the 
standard.) For one year, from January to January, 
POT BOR. csccccccccccccccccescesccceccs secvececoces . 
Also from February to February, March to March, and for each 
month through the year. Over Sunpay ScHoots continue to 
use them YEAR after YEAR. Try the Envelopes in your school, 
the cost is small—$1.00 supplying a school of 24 classes for a year. 
Collection Envelopes, Ne. 2, for one year. Size, 4x3 
inches, with elastic to fasten............0+: doz., 
"16. Collection Envelopes, No. 4, for three months, 
*22. Collection Envelopes, No. G, form 1, for 6 months, ** 
*25. Collection Envelopes, form 2, for 6 months . = 
*17 Collection Envelopes, No. 5, can be used as desired, 
PEI v ceccnccccctensccescceccsccccccvcnencesses 
#18. Collection Cards, for one year ..........+.- perdos., .1 
6. Ten Commandments, Beatitudes, Names of Books and 
No, of Chapters in the Old and New Testaments, on 
cards per 100, 1 
15. Lerd’s Prayer, and Hints to Scholars,on cards, ‘ 1 
* 8. National 8.8. Certificate « 1 


sees 


=3 


BS8 


* 844. National 8.8. Certifieate. With name of school order- 

ing i in colored (red er green) ink, per 100, 2.00 
*40. National 8.5, Certificate (of membership). With name 

of school ONG BD GUE 056 - cee sicccncdece 100, 2.50 
* 9. National 8. rtificate (of admission). Printed in 

colors. The cheapest and best certificate issued, 

per 100 ....... Sescceccecece secscceree-eoes seseces 2.00 
* 954. National 8.8. Certifieate (of dismission). Printed in 

colors same as No. 9.........sesecceseserees r 100, 2.00 


> , 
*10. National 8.8, Certificate (of admission). In god, red, 
and green ; name of the School, Town, State, Super- 
intendent’s and Secretary’s names, printed in gold, 
BOE 1OD.. nn cecccvccccsesescccscscccccccccccencce 3.00 
"1044. National 8.8. Certifieate (of dismission). Printed in 
gold and colors, same as No. 10............ r 100, 3.00 
"29. National 8.8. Certificate (of introduction). Glen for 
introducing new scholars. Printed in colors, same as 
Nos, 9 and O46... .. cece sree ceweenseceses r 100, 2.00 
*30. National 8.8. Certificate (of introduction). 
colors and gold, same as Nos, 10 and 10}¢...per 100, 3.00 
*,* Titles marked thus (*) are copyrights. 
All the above are Standard Sunday-Seheel Requisites, and the 
BEST published. Sent by mail on receipt of price b: 
JOHN H. TOMLINSON, Publisher, 


50 Madison St., CHICAGO. 


R.&J. BECK. 


Gold Spectacles, 
Gold Eye Glasses, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses of 
all kinds, 


Opera Glasses, 
Microscopes, 
Telescopes, 
Thermometers, 
Barometers, 
Compasses, 
Graphoscopes. 
Claude Lorraines. 





The largest assortment at lowest prices. 


R. & J. BECK, 
Manufacturing Opticians, 
1016 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Tilustrated catalogue mailed to any address in the 
world on application. 


A GOOD STORY. 7 i, 





be found in eve number ot 


| “ Hours at Homes,” a family paper of the best class, | 


| containin 
| on Household Adornment. 


, tory. 





| Won't save your house if Your ROOF Leaks; but if 


stories, sketches, poetry, etc., also articles | 
Every line is pure and 
free from anything objectionable, so that parents ma: 
safely place it in the hands of their children, who will 
read every line of its 16 closely prin nly 
50 cents @& year, including Premium Chromo head, 
two-thirds life size, of the handsomest woman of his- 
Sample copy, with,a handsome 6x8 ler 
Cross chromo, sent, post-paRi, for two 3-cent stamps, 
J. L. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., New York. 


PO 





TS & PANS 





you will send for me without delay, I can cure the 
worst case of Leaky Roof without fail. If you have 
houses or barns, stables or cribs, or anything that 
needs a Roof, send for me. I have a full supply of the 
best materials for Roofs, and fine Paints for houses, in 
the market. Comeand see me, and save reshingling 
your house. Book circular free. 


WILLIS BARTLETT, AeEnrT, 
___ 20 South Second Street, Philadelphia 


DO YOU KEEP BLES 


Then subscribe for the Bex-KexpEers’ EXCHANGES, | 
a spicy. illustrated monthly, edited by a practical Bee- 
Keeper. Only 75c. a yoar ost-pall. Sample copy | 
free. Address J H. NXZiLLIS, Canajoharie, K' ¥. j 





Scts. 5S cts. 5 cts. 5 cts. 5 cts. Scts.5 
NUMBER TWO. 


WELCOME SONCS 
NOW READY. 


The price and plan being the same as Welcome 
ngs No. One, which has been so large 
a success. 





5 
5 
5 
5 TWO FACTS. 

1st—Most books issued by one or two authors 
§ | will, of necessity, contain many hymns “ good 
enough to fill up,’’ but of no special merit. 
6| 2d—Few schools use more than from twenty to 
twenty-five hymns from any book. Why pay 
8 | for so much waste material? 

Wecome Sons gives you about forty hymns 
6 i with music (enough for ~ school) made up of 
gems from the leading authors, mostly new. 

S| Price only 05.00 per 100 Copies. 

Single Copy post free, 10 Cents. 
5 | send for Specimen Copy, and judge of its merits. 
5 If you have not examined either book, send 
1sc for sample of both postpaid. 

5 
5 
5 


F. H. REVELL, Publisher, 
148 & 150 Madison St., Chicago. 











cts. 5 cts. 5 cts. Scts.Scts. Scts.5 


176 P 


Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
Metre Tunes 
for Church 


























CLERGY- 
MEN, SU- 
PERINTEN- | 
DENTS & SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL 
Workers will find 
this to be decidedly 
the best MUSIC 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music, including 
an elementary department 
on “Theory of Music” by J. H. 
Kurzenknabe, besides contribu- 
tions from over 60of the best Hymn 
and Music writersin the land. Sin- 
gle copy 35c.—$3.60 per dozen—$30. per 
10. CRIDER & BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA. 


Good Words, 
My Paper, 

Cood Cheer, 
Old and Young. 


Published by the Christian at Work Publishing Co. 








Prices Reduced 


QUALITY IMPROVED. 


Be sure to examine these Sunday- 
school Papers before ordering elsewhere. 


Samples free on application to 


E. W. HAWLEY, Sec’y, 
P. O. Box 8918, New York. 





Sunday-school Blackboard for 1880. 





Lesson for Jan. 4, 1880. 
Jt is not a Wh but an exact facsimile of a 
real Blackboard, ground black, illustrations white, 
It isnot @ mere Oulline to be finished by hand, but is 
veaay for use, requiring only two pins te fasten it to the 


wall, 

dt is not @ Miniature Board, but sufficiently large in 
size, 32x48 inches, to be seen across any school-room: 

It is, in short, the handsomest, best, and cheapest 
Black board in the market. 

An explanatory key accompanies each number. 

Sent, t-paid, for $3.00 a year; $1.75 for 6 months; 
$1.00 for 3 months. ramese copes, 10 cents. Send for 

. Address. 


onesample copy and try it 
LAUER & YOsT, Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleanly, Healthful and Economical. 
ost Desirable Spring Bed in Use. 





Durable, Comfortabl 
Altogether the 





ROBERT KELSO & CO., Manufacturers, 210 Market 8t., 
Philada. A@-Send for Circular and Price List. 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT DRESS AN D SLEEPING SPRING 
PILLOWS, 

AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 

NEW YORK 











GBT A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage.; 


From 1 to eenseese $2.90 each. 
“4 . 1.50 


tod to o 
° 10 to 19 copies to one address... 
2 copies or more to One Address..cose-.---- 1. 
to what date 
a not by that 
the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send &. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, Y the 
subscriber so destres, and remits the amount due for the 








time that he has received it. The papers for a club will 
scrip | 


be stopped at once on the €: ration of the club sub: 
tim, unless a renewal for same is received. 
eee we will be received for any portion of a 


year at yearly rates. 

While the rs for aclub must be sent in a pack- 
age to one ad ro, the publisher desires to have for 
reference the names of all the subscribers. He there- 

each club subscription be accom- 
panied with a list of the names and addresses of the 
persons who are to use the paper. 

Additions may be made ey apt club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as fir od, would be 
authorized to subscribe a 
= tions %e expire at the same time with the club as 

. The new subscribers to pay pro 
ras for the | time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both — and state. 

Any person writing ‘to renew either a single or club 
subserti . in connection with which his name has 
not befo nm known to the publisher will please 
give the | mame of the person to whom the paper or 
Dapers hav have mensreare t n sent 

rs wishing to introduce The Times to thetr 
enetne can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER. 50 cents per year, 
This paper is designed to supp! ly superintendents with 
helps, in pd. line of their special work, to which teach- 
ers and sc have not access. It is published 
monthly “apa will be sent, on receipt of its price, only 

sof The Times who are Pastors or Superin- 
tendents (includin, “in the latter class assistant superin- 
tendents, and h 8 of departments meeting in separate 
rooms), and who, when ordering it, siale that they are 


In sending your renewal to The Superintendents 

Paper, please mention the date to which you have paid 

for The Sunday Schoo! Times, as given on the yellow 
address label on The Times. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON | LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the year, 
100 copies, ONE MOND... cccceeeeeees cnonscceeess § 


one year ...-..---- 2 


Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken | 


for leas than one month, 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with 
pare. appropriate music, etc., etc. 





copies one year (four quarters) titeeamipiedinids $20.00 
Single copy, one year (four quarters) ... ‘ 20 
100 copies hree months (one quarter)... eo 500 


Bin le con ies (one quarter). each 
copies, or over, to one address for one sieoak 
“se 00 ped hundred. 
pies, or over, to one address, for one school, 
ga.00 wer hundred. 
Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the 
yearly rate. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Mesers. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, K. C., will send ‘The American Sunday School 
free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Rritain. for ten shillings prepaid. ‘The paper will be 
sold by all the he prince newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also 's’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 15 

cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each Inser- 

tion, whether for one time or more. It is believed that 

niform low rate, which makes THe SuNDAY 

ScmooL Times the cheapest advertising medium, by 

far, among the religious weeklies, will meet with ‘the 

general app proval of advertisers, rhe rate for Reading 

otices ( ar type, leaded) in the Business De- 

ll be 50 cents per counted line for each 

nsertion, “and for ——_ Notices (solid agate) 30 cents 
per line for each insertion. 

Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 

should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut ut St., Philadelphia, 


“EDUCATIONAL. _ 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
@o0D A 
Fore he stam Seoigg Sabeths an et 
Competent Instructors W UT CHA Re 
T. COTESW 
30 Union 


OMESCHOOL FOR t YOUNG LADIES. 
45 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
edt ncation. Refers by 
ull, Editor of The Sun- 


h 
bey to rmyia ‘Chay Pemm 
oe thool Times, Rev. > ot 4001 Pine 
Philadel phia, « * circu rn, ROGrom, 
MRS. Roak DUS, Principal. 


J. A. 

NATIONAL | SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
4 Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St , 
Chartered, 
teachers and lecturers. Specialists in all the depart- 
ments, ¢ Jon veranonal culiure a prominent feature. 
Next term opens Dec. 1. Afternoon class now forming. 
Send for catalogue. | J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., President, 


~ OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments, Elective studies. Admits both sexes, 
temptations. 





pantie 
es with 


oranERY, 
uare, N. Y. 





Rest of religious influences. Thorough 
andcheap. Tuition, incidentals, and library fees on!v 
? a year. Over 1,000 stndents. Spring term, March 

Fall term, September & For circulars address 
in B. T. Marsh, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Under 
the College management. First-class teachers. Ex- 
penses low. Class instruction or private lessons, - 
preferred, Asa home for students, Oberlin is unsur 
pessed for healthfulness and religious nd intellec tual 
advantages, Address Professor F. B. Rice 


FAC-SIMILE COPYING, 


As recommended by The Sunday-School Times. Full 
directions by which any person can make for 25 cents 
a perfect apparatus for producing 50 to 100 copies of 
any writing or drawing, sent free to any one sending 
2% cents for a package of LEAMON’s VIoLET Dyk, 
which will make the necessary Ink to last months. 
This ee should bein every office, store, shop 
and schoot 

Leamou’s Dyes are the best forall Family and Fancy 
Dyeing. 


Wells, Richardson, € Co., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt 


—~ our Flomes by usine 

1B) Et ) R Ay 1 1 Embossed Pictures 
Le ‘or Pottery, Scrap 

{ Den dsome sample packag: 


. . on hand, Han 
r cents 5 satan sheets. 25 cts. ll sheets, 50 cts sheets 
i oo. Mlustrated seeog' with each order. Ste amps taken 











esvute wanted. PReEnNTicK, 73 Beekman 5t., N- 





colored map, beautiful 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





{Vol manne No. 50. 











HOW 10 INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES TO FRIENDS, 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 





Joux D. WaTTLEs, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for, the same, according 


to your offer to new subscribers, 


Name ...... 











Post Office 


CS sn setup bbdiiad dbs wins weit chuncnes nin Cece cbt chbs Core ceebnowEiibennsenenesencses 


| G68 2cccatsnmmuneinncnas 





(This ‘blank ‘for v use only by. ‘American subscribers.) 


CONGREG ATIONAL PU BLISHING SC SOCIETY. 


NEW DEPARTUR E 


SUPERIOR 


LESSON HELPS. 


Prize Question Books for Older and Younger Scholars. 
PILGRIM QUARTERLY, 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 
by Rev. D. 
valuable experience in this deprrtment, 


20 CENTS PER YEAR. 


First Number to be issued January 1, 1880, Edited 
N. BEACH, Author of the “Prize Question Book for Older Scholars,” who has had 
Equal to the Best. 


SampLe Copres REApy 


Dec, 1. 


PILGRIM LESSON PAPER. 


Enlarged from 4 to 8 pages, with no increase in price. 


wr} 


ONLY 743 
LITTLE 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Sime Editor as Quarterly. 


CENTS PER YEAR, 


PILGRIM LES 


SSON PAPER. 


7. 
VERY POPULAR. 


25 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Please send for samples and satisfy yourselves of the value of our Lesson Helps before decid- | 


ing what to use the coming year Samples of the Lesson Helps issued by other Publishers, seat 


on application. 
Whatever Helps you may select we shall be pleased to supply you ct Publishers’ lowest prices. | 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 


SOCIETY, BOSTON, 


GEORGE P. aS AGENT. 











a 











EDUCTION IN PRICE! 


Before selecting your Sunday-school He.ps for 1880; send for free samples Phy our 


periodicals: The National Sunday Sehool Teacher ; The National 
Scholar’s eee 2 and 5b .- Little Folks, They are Reduced in Price, 


way made better than ever. 


YON PUB. CO. 


and in & 








The 
ewly 


ILL. 











me ote 


Philadelphia, , 
Grants diplomas and degrees. Nineteen | 


o saioon | 











SPECIMENS FREE! 


Siu inary 


PRICE, SEMI-MONTHLY, $2.50 PER YEAR.” 
A Complete Moral Story in each Number. 


Each Number contains a a complete story, costing 
from $1.00 to $1.50 in book form, and, published in this 
cheap form, is intended to offset all immoral litera- 
ture, Every Sunday-school worker should have it. 
Ask your newsdealer for it, or send direct to the Pub- 
lishers. The following are ready, and will be mailed 
on receipt of price: 

No. PRICE. 





i, NELLIE, THE CLOCKM. KE R’S 3 DAUGH.- 
TER. - 10 ¢, 
. NOT FORS. \KE N. By Ag me # Giberne We, 
BEDE’S CHARITY. By a Stretton 15 e. 

. LIFE OF REY. T. DE W i'l T TALMAGE, 
D. Dd. - - 15 c. 

56. THE YOUNG APPREN TK Ek. By Hesba 
Stretton. > ° : - 10 ¢ 
6. SHEER OFF. By A. L. QO, E. - loc, 
| 7, IN PRISON AND OUT. By Hesba Strelton, 10 c. 

ls ( HISTORY OF A THREEPENNY BIT. } 
* {FRANK SPENCER’S RULE OF LIFE. § 10c. 


8 FROGGY’S LITTLE BROTHER. : 
10.CHRISTIE’S OLD ORGAN. By Mrs. Walton. 10 ce. 

This Library hes received commendations from 
many Sunday-sehool convent ions and prominent Sun- 
day-school workers. If you wish to examine it, send 
your address ou # postal card and we wiil mail speci- 
men pages free. We will mail the above ten numbers 
on receipt of $1.20. Address, 


J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., 


29 Rose Street, New York, 


IULPIT . PAINTINGS. 


Duplicates of 100 sets used by 
in illustrated sermons, in twenty years’ revival 
efforts in 700 Churches. 
Send him three 3-cent stamps for book of plan. 
subjects, revivals, names of ‘ 0) ps astors or super 
intendents uslng them.” 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


| Xmas Wonder~Box. 


Contains: 12 «hts. Pink Letter Paper, 0c. - 12 E mvelopes, Re 
2 Pe Ds, ec ; ] Penholder, 5c.; 110 Transfer P 5 ‘| t 1D 
Pi r 


By Brenda. 15 ¢ 














; 1D Linb Pic., 10c.; 2 Xmas Cards 1 Gaine 
Age Corde, 4 ; 2 Perf. Mottows, 10 } Bo ark, 2c.; 40 
Comic Pic , 1: Xmas Banner, 9 GD 
Heads, 8c ; 2 ah hts. Col Paper, 4 rd mn 
5) German Pic., We. 4) Paper F! ‘ Avto. Cars. 6c., 
5 Tablets, 5« 3; 2 Cupids SY Paney © ¢ ck Tin 
a nice Picture Box All he above art cles for 42 cts., by 
mail, 63 cts ~etage stampstaken Catalogue free 
J JAY GOULD, tv Browield : a, Mass. 
In ordering goods, or in making ng wiry con- 
cerniny unything advertised in this paper, you 
will obline the publisher, as well as the udu 


| tiser, by stating that you saw the advertise ment | Te 


| in The Sunday School Times, 





A CHOICE GIFT 
HOLIDAYS, "WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


ANNIVERSARY, or any other day; for 
PASTOR, TEACHER, PARENT, CHILD, FRIEND. 





WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED. | 


NEW EDITION. 
Containing a SUPPLEMENT of over 


4G00 NEW WORDS and Meanings. 
ALSO ADDED, A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES. 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 
EBSTER’S is the Dictionary used in the 
Government Printing Office. Jan. 1879. 
very State purchase of Dictionaries for 
E Schools has been of Webster 
ooksin the Public Schools of ‘the United 
B Statesare mainly based on Webster. 
ale of Webster's is QQ times as greatas the 
sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 
HIRTY-TWO THOUSAND COPIES have been 
placed in the pubiie schools of the U.8. 
ngravings,—contains 3OQQ, nearly three 
times as many as any other Dictionary . 
ecommended hy Ste Supt’s of Sehooals in 
3h States, and by §O College Pree'ts. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, dts 


~ Church Organs. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Bullders of the Grand Organ for the Crxcrnwati 
Music Hau; the powerful Centennial Organ; 
the great Organ in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn; and of nearly 3,000 others for every 
part of the country, 

ESTARLISHED IN 1529, 

We invite attention to our new styles of Paxton 
ORGAN (of pipes ondy), at prices varying frou: $500 to 

$1,000 and upwards. 

USIC COMMITTEES, ORGANTSTS, and others 
are invited to apply se us direct for all information 
connected with our ar 

DESCRIPTIVEC RC U LA RS and specifications fur 
nished on application. 


* the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 
‘Quaierly. Issued in a form at 75 cents per 
postage. 


hun.wed. No «tra charge fo: 


| 1847. 


| “THe PRINCK 





{ odic al.’ 


ture of the age.’’- 





PENN MUTUAL: 


Life Insurance a 


OE PHILADELPHIA. 
921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Surplus, - - - - $1,500,000. 
A ssets, « - - - $7,000,000. 


PURELY MUTUAL 
SAMUEL HUEY, 
ECONOMY, — 

SECURITY, 
RinbpremaAwis i. 


. PRESIDENT, 


fg Policies non-Sorfeitable for their value. Dividends 

cened commencing with second annual payment. 
Endowment Policies issued at life rates. 

5 ae me “PENN” has $125 of cash assets to each 

£109 of liability, enabling it to make large returns 

of surplus each year, and furnish insurance at the 


lowest possible 


7 HE“ PENN which in 
creased its dividends during the present year. 


rates. 


was the only Company 


Qin F Organization, has paid for Death Losses and 
~" Endowments, $4,332,515. Its Interest Receipts, 
have been in’exce ss of its total Death Claims. Has 
paid in Dividends, etc., $5,250,000, making an average 


equalled by no other Company. 


Sing “PENN” is conducted by its members, and 
MM 


»lely in their interests, being Purely Mutual. 





AGENTS WANTED, apply to 
HLS. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


—N. Y. Observer. 
GREATEST LIVING 
such as Prof. Max Mul 
Him, W. E. Gladstone, 
James A. lroude, Prof. Huzley, 
R. Proctor, Edw. A. Free 
man, Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. 
Carpenter, Frances Power Cobbe, 
The Duke of Argyll, William 
Black, Miss Thackeray, Mrs. 
Muloch-Craik, George MacDon- 
ald, Mis. Oliphant, Jean Ingelow, 
Thos. Hardy, Matthew Arnold, 
Henry Ningsiey, W. W. Story, Tur 
quenief, Ruskin, Tennyson, Brown 
ing, and many others, are repre 
sented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


In 1880, THe Livine AGE enters upon its thirty-sev- 
enth year, admittedly unrivaled and continuously suc- 
canafel. During the year it will furnish to its readers 
the productions of the most eminent authors above- 


AMUNG MAGAZINES.” 


THE 
Aul/u v8, 














named, andmany others ; embracing the choicest Serial 
and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign Novelists, and 
ap amount 


U rid, of the 10 by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scien- 
tific inatter of the day, from the pens ‘oF ihe soremost 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, 
represeuting every department of Knowledge and 
Progress. 

Tux LIVING AGE is a weekly magazine giving more 

than 

Three and a Quarter Thousand 
doubie-c )lumn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, ‘considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 
attempted by no other publiceticn, the best Essays. 
Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, +kei. hes of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Bicgraphic al, Historical 
and Political Information, from ibe eutire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of Tur Livine AGE to every 
American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
(COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable current 
literature,—indispensable because it embraces the pro- 


|; ductions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
Is sufficiently indicated a the following 
OPINTO?D 

“The last volume of THe I. IVING AGE presents a 
fresh exampleof the judgnmient in selection and adapta- 
tion to the demands of the best popular literature, 
which have secured so wide a circ valation to that peri 
Y. Tribune. 

‘It cov ers the whole field of literature, and covers 
it completely, thoroughly and impartially.” — Zimes, 
Cinemnati. 

* It affords the best, the cheapest and most conven- 
jent means of keeping abreast with the progress of 
thought in all its phases.’’—North American, Phila- 
le iphia, 

‘It is, by all odds, the best eclectic 
Sov thern Churchman, Richmond. 

*Itis the embodiment of the truest and purest litera- 

"— Am. Cha’n Review, Cincinnati. 
* With it alonea reader may fairly keep up with all 


published.” 


| thatis important in the literature, history , politics and 


science of the day. The Me thodist, New York. 


“To read it weekly is a liberal education.”"—Zion’s 


Herald, Loston, 


“Gives the best of all at the price of one.” 
York Independent 
**It holds the palm against all rivals.” 


New 


—Commercial, 


| Louisville. 


“There is no other way of 
amount of excellent literature 
same price.”—Boston Advertiser. 

“It supplies a better compendium of current discus. 
sion, information aid investigation and givesa gi eater 
amount and variety of reading-matter, which it is well 
worth while to read, then si ny other publication. 
Itis simply indispensable.” — oston Journal. 

“Ought to find a place in every American home. 


procuring the same 
for anything like the 


New Jork Timers 
‘There is nothing comparsble to it in true value in 

the whole range of perivuical Iliterature.”—Mobdile 
Register. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a vear, free of postage. 

parr EXTRA OFFER FOR 1880.-@3q 

To all new subscribers for 1880 will be sent gratis the 
numbers of 1879 which cont . besides other interest 
ing matter, the first chaptc rs of * H® WHO WILL NoT 
WHEN HE MAY,’ & hew st by MRS, OLIPHANT, 
now appearing in Tur Livine Ae@E from advance 
sheets 
Ciub Prices for the beet Home and Foreign Literature. 


LIVING AG and one or other 
erican monthlies, a subscriber 
mmand of the u hole situation.” — 


“ Possessed of Trt 
ef our vivacious An 
will ang himself ¢n ¢ 
7 la, Evening Bulleti 

For $10.50 The Livine Aa he and either one of the 
American $4 Monthilies (or J/arper’s Wrekty oF Bazar) 








will be sent for # year, both p “tp ad; or. for 9.50 THE 
Living AGEand the St. Nicholas.o r Aopletons Journal, 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 

. 


Your Boys {Give them a Printing Press. 
Allprices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
do your own Printing. Economyis wealth 
The best pressea made by J, F, W. Dorman 
Baltimore, Ma, Price List Free. 


EDUCHE 











December 13, 1879.] 





ESTABLISHED 1845, 








ASSETS, over 
SURPLUS, over 


THE 


New York Life Insurance Co, 


346 & 348 Broadwey, 
NEW YORK. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


A Life Insurance Policy in an undoubtedly reliable 
Company. 


. 
4 
4 


PROVIDING FOR ONE’S OWN. 


It may be safely said that every man who 


has others dependent upon him, and whose 
property is not in itself an adequate provis- 
ion for them in the event of his death, is in 
duty bound to insure his life.—Geo. Cary Ky- 
qleston, in “How to Make a Living.” 

“Once the question was, can a Christian 
That 


iy is past—now, the question is, can a Chris- 


man rightfully seck life insurance ? 


di 


tian man justify himself in neglecting such a 


duty? Your affairs may become involved, 
and your property be taken for debt. Your 
stocks and shares may fall in value. Buta 


Poticy of Life Insurance cannot be taken for 


debt ; cannot be alienated from your heirs ; 


and if you have chosen your company dis- | 


creetly, is subject to no commercial risk. It is 
be.”"—Henry Warp Beecher. 


* 
4 


Morris Franklin, 


President. 


William H. Beers, 
Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D 
HENRY TUCK, M.D. 


Medical Examiners, 





Sunday-schools looking for the best Scholar's 
and Teacher's Helps on the International Lessons 
for ISSO, should not fail to examine the SUN-« 
DAY-SCHOOL PAPERS and LESSON 
HELPS, published by the American Baptist 
Publication Society, before ordering elsewhere. 
Address 

B. GRIFFITH, Secretary, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Phila., 
9 Murray Street, New York; 
4 Beacon Street, Boston; 
71 Randolph Street, Chicago; 
209 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 





kt, MANSFIELD of the late firm of Mansfield & 
Baird, now of 124South Eleventh Street, Phila- 
delphia, is constantly receiving Novelties in Diamends, 
Watches and Jewelry weil calculated to please. 
a@° CALL AND SEE THEM.“@6 
He ts also mt for the celebrated liffany Watches, 
which are for beauty 


and accurate time-keeping qualities unsurpassed in the | + 


warket, 


of design, excelience ot finish, | 


25 


' Union, No, 1122 Chestuut Street, Philadel: 


$36,800,000. 
6,500,000 











Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements. 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 





Church Sets Complete. 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
| land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock. 





Pews, Settees, Cushions, Chairs, Lecterns, Fonts, 
Altars, and Tables, of the most approved patterns, 
Photographs and price list mailed free if applied for. 


| Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 


| __ 48 Cana and 141 Frrenp Srs., Boston, Mass. — 


| 50th Year 
ODEY’S 
LADY'S Book, 


AND 





| 
| 


| with this Pap 


ONLY 





$2. 


Subscriptions will be received at this Office in Clubs 
The Sunday 

One Yeur at $3.50 
SEE WHAT 


WILL CONTAIN IN 


1880. 


Nearly 1200 pages of first-class iseneey Matter. 

sesociar Plate Engravings of Beautiful and Original 
Subjects. 

12 Double Page Elegantly Colored Fashion Plates. 

24 Pages of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

900 Wood Engravings, Ulustrating Art, Science, and 


| Fashion, 


on Large Diagram Patterns of Ladies’ and Children’s 
resses. 














‘School Times and Godey’s Lady’: Book for | . 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 


as nearly sure as anything earthly can well | 


12 Architectural Designs for Suburban, Seaside, and | 


City Homes, 


200 or more Original Recipes for Family Use. 


And the Usual Original Department Matters, which 


-have made Godey’s Lady’s Book so famous. 
A full corps of first-class Contributors. 


1006 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


“BOOK 
MARK 
LESSON 


Golden Texts, and Memory Verses se- 
lected by the Lesson Committee of the 
International Sunday-school conven- 


and hearty commendation of leadin 
superintendents and Sunday-schoo 
journals throughout the land. 

Our Lesson List meets a r 
and long-felt want. 


rent lessons. The Book-Mark Lesson 
List, put into the Bible, is always at 
hand when wanted. It is invaluable 
for the reviews. Itwill help to bring 





{ 


| 


} fal Reeds, 9 Stops. 2 Knee Swells, only $59. 


sibles to school. Itis useful asa reward, 
It is just the thing to hand to a stranger 
in the congregation. 

Send for sample and circular describ- 
ing styles and prices. Address either of 
folowing parties: Jobn Fairbanks, 46 
Madison St., Chicago, I11.; D, R. Niver, 
20 No. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y.; Dr. C. 
R. Blackall, 9 Murray St.. New York 
City; Howard Gannett, 52 Bromfield Bt., 
Boston; Garrigues Bros., Philadelphia, 
Pa; Rev. J. B. Hill, San Francisco, Cal. 


LibraryNumbers. 
Biot Van pe bee ace] EOD 


5 cts. 
P.F.Van Everen, 116 Nassau St.N. Vv. 
Solid Walnut 
Case, 5 Octaves, 


PARLOR ORGAN "<== 


Address, 
8. PIANO CoO., 163 BLEECKER TREET, N. Y 


WEND for Catalogue of Suudav-schou! Books and 
Papers published by the American Sunday-scbool 
Lia, 


P 


LISI 
1680, 





U. 


Address PUBLISHERS GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK } 


' 


| 
| 


This Lesson List embodies in a con- | 
venient and unique form the Lessons, 


tion, and has received the endorsement | 


nized 
Every member of | 
a Sunday-schoo! needs a list of the cur- 


815 


1879 BEATTY’S 1880 
HOLIDAY GREETING. 








YHeo 






















Gi BEATTY 28 


PIA Osuperd Extr 
BEATTY Ramses cand 


ood cy Mouldings, new valuable improvements, 
elegantly fancy i Three Strings. Weight, when box- 
ed, over 1,000 lbs, Seven one-third (7 1-3) octave, fullagraffe 
scale, extra fine rosewood case, all round corners, beauti- 
fulcarved legs and lyre, heavy serpentineand top mould- 
ing all around thecase, back finished same as frout, Beatty's 
very latest full iron frames, bars and extra braces, improv- 
ednew scale, overstrung bass, French grand action, fret 
desk, carved pedal, ivory key fronts, Capped hammers, 
andevery improvement which can in any way tend to 
the perfection of the instrument hasbeen added, Itis a 
m ifcent Planoforte fora Holiday Gift, Regular Re 
tall Price asked by the Menopolists about $1000. 
is no would make to a friend of yours for a Christmas, or New 
Years present. gg In order that this gift may be placed within the 
mare Piano, boxed and delivered on board of cars, with a fine Cover, Books 
255.00. the above is a correct cut of this beautiful instrument, war’ntd 6 years 

‘ew and Elegant Upright Cabinet Parlor Organs, style No. 2400. Three (3) Set 
Golden Tongue Reeds, Thirteen (13)Stops. Two (2) Knee Swells. Solid walnut case, 
Fancy Top, &c, Warranted Six Years, all the modern improvements with Stool 
and Book, boxed and delivered on board of cars, (@% for y¥ 808,00, this 


WSPape, menace get! 2 
FACTORY ino WAREROOMS " 
WASHINGTON. NEW JERSEY. 


UNITE U STATES oF AMERIGA 


‘ 
Y 
. 


reach of all, I will sell this beautiful 
and $15 Stool, all complete for omly 


































































binet Parlor Organ is the sweetest toned instrument e before manufac- 
other country. rder one fora Holiday Present, or for your own fireside Special Holiday Offers 
wow peat onell i yles of the Beatty Piano, Grand Square and Upright, and Church, Hall, Chapel, and Partor Organe, 
(ao New Pianos, Stool, Cover, Book $143 & upwards. [New Organs, Stool, Boo $55 hy ~' ) — eds 
Send reference or have instrument consigned Weer omarens Agt. Freghs Agt. oy poms : — i 7 fm ent ny 
test i :) ve preference on order book. Money re > 8 x 
Oe eT en NINES chee Une “as hem pecettes to send forth my Holiday Greeting. Never before has my 
A enormous business beenso large as it is at the present Reman, new nears 
y ahundred thousand of m [ operons’ instruments ye LB A A 

ead world. Upon the stren: oft great success, our citizens have chose 
thete Mayor te the ifsyee Snalaclig over before cane, So at been the demand for my world renowned instru- 
mente, (many of which I saw while traveling in Europe last year.) Iam compe'led to erect the largest en | (that Ve 
selling direct to the public) on Earth. Situated asit is on one of the finest locations in N, J.,08 Ww ashington, ‘ey ail- 
Road Ave.,and Beatty St., (Name of street changed to Beatty, by act of counci: in honor of the great enterpr’ se,) ina 
within one hundred yards of the Junctionof four different rail-roads, leaving for all parts of the country. Some dea, 
of this immense structure Lan be gained from the following viz., In its construction over thre e hundred tons of amber 
were required, thirty tons of slate were used inits roofing, Itcontains nearly four hundred widows an Engine of sixty 
horse power, drives over 89,000 worth of the finest wood working machinery. The above cut gives but a faint discription 
of this mammoth building. ¢@" Labor and Material is Advancing, if you ever intend to buy an instrument, 
Now is your Opportunity. you do not want one for your own fireside, buy for a Holiday Gift for your friend, 
i # Latest Illustrated Newspaper, (Holiday Edition) Sent Free. (3 Please show this Holiday Offer to your Friends. 3 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO DANIEL F. BEATTY. Washington, New Jersey. 





NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


CASH’ ND TRADE WAR, 
-CAMBRIC 
/S THE MOST DURABLE AND Filling 


SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN'S 
AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 





onder in Optics. 
Compact, Easily Managed, 
of 


Great Power & Low Price. 
A COMPLETE EXHIBITION 


The Brilliant Magic Lantern, 


With 36 Plain and Colored Photographic 


Transparencies, only $12. 













THE BRILLIANT MAGIC LANTERN isa new and really wonderful instrument. 
japanned and ornamented, and brass front, with slip adjustment for focusing (the lenses a 
polished), and is fitted with a very powerful lamp. 

By its new, peculiar and ingenious construction every ray of light is concentrated on the picture, magnifying 
it on the screen four Lo six feet in diameter, with clearness and effect, thus making the “ Brilliant’ eniinentiy 
suitabie for Exhibitions in small towns, and a first-class Home Lantern. The Gem views accompanying this 
Lantern areall choice “ Phot. graphic Trenrpareacies.” In quality, uniformity of tone, and finish, they are 
equal to the best for@ign and American slides now made. They consist of Old ‘and New Festam: nt: ceves Tem- 
perance, V\ wsefromNeiur . Btat ary United States History, Comic, Miscellaneous, etc. Extra views at a pro- 
portionately low price. ‘The Gem Views can be used also in any Lantern or Stereopticon. 

THE BRILLIANT MAGIC LANTERN, with % plain and Y2 b autifully colored (photograph) Gem Views, 
will be sent carefully bored on receipt of only $12.00, ' 

CATALOGUE OF LANTERNS AND SLIDES FREE. 

THE FONTAYNE REFLECTING MEGASCOPE, & marvellous optical instrument, by which card photo- 
graphs, small prints, opaque objects, etc., may be magnified on the screen up to 3 feet, with 10 long cards, P 
$15.00. THEC ». J. HARBACH, Manf. and Importer of Magic Lanterns and Slides, 807 Filbert St Phila., P 


BARNES PATENT FOOT) gratory! Pathos! Humor! Fun! 
Bees aN | ()() (HUICE SELEC IONS 
Net] NOW READY. 


Lathes, Formers, Mortisers, Ten- 
P.GARRETT 3 CO. 


It has a metal body 
re finely ground and 


A Liberal Discount on Outfts in quantities. 












oners, etc. For actual workshop 
business. 
Complete Outfits for Mechanics 
wd Amateu 
«*achines ou TRIAL if destred. 










Re where you read this, and 
send ‘or Descriptive Catalogue | 70€ Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Wir as. - ate Rockford, Tl I rt eg ed A ey dy 


DKED splendid Declamations and Readings. 
rice, 30 cts., mailed free. Sold by Booksellers. 
very boy who speaks pieces, every member of a Lyceum 
ho wants Something New to recite. should Get the 
hele Bel Club saws, aad Pull List of © ‘roe 


br re BUR 
' 

und ia The Scholars 

" Tseued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
Ne eSlie chamge luf pobiuge. 


TSE the order of Service ik 
) Quarterly. 
huudred. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





[December 13, 1879. 
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4E SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. The reduced price of this paper puts it withinreach of every Sunday-school in the land. 
paper of its size and character in the United States. 





canter / 

















It is now the cheapest weekly 


It gives 832 large pages (11x16 inches) of reading matter a year, or over eight pages for a cent at its lowest 


club rate. It costs less than two cents a week for each member of a club of twenty or more persons. Schools that have been taking other publications because 
the club rates of The Sunday School Times were higher than they could afford, will not be slow to appreciate these new prices. The lowest rate heretofore for a 


club of less than thirty copies has been $1.90 for each paper. 


Now the price for twenty copies, or over, is $1.00 for each paper. 


The reduction is a bold one, 


and even the present large circulation does not warrant it, but the change is desirable for the due extension of its field, and the necessary increased circulation is 
sure to come. Lower prices do not mean a poorer paper, or less of it,—on the contrary, it is purposed to make the paper better than ever before in all of its 


departments. 
Here are the new rates. 


From 1 to 4 copies, $2.00 each. 


From 5 to 9 copies, in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From 10 to 19 copies, in a 
package to one address, $].25 each. ‘Twenty copies or mre in a package to one address, $1 00 each. No charge for postage. 


Subscriptions will be taken for 


any portion of a year st yearly rates. While the papers for a club must be sent in a package to one address, the publisher requires that each club subscription 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. 


dollars. 


Superintendents can try the paper in their schools for a portion of a year at the yearly rate. Twenty teachers can be supplied for three months for five 


Any person who has never been a subscriber to The Sunday School Times can reeeive it-on trial every week for three months for twenty-five cents. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. This publication, started in 1876 as a 32 paye bouk, has been er‘arged to a 46 page book. 


of all denominations throughout the United States and Canada, and a special edition is published each quarter in London, for use in Great Britain. 
for the first quarter of 1880 (January, February, and March) is ready for delivery. 





It is used by Sunday-schools 
The number 


It contains, beside the lesson matter, a handsome colored map of “ The 


Land in the Days of our Lord;” full-page pictures of Bethlehem and Nazareth, drawn and engraved expressly for The Scholars’ Quarterly ; an order of 


service ; an Easter service ; a review exercise; Bible dictionary pages, and eight pages of appropriate and familiar hymns with music, including some of the 
choicest copyrighted hymns of P. P. Bliss and others. 


The Reduced Price will certainly enable any school to use it. 


Could there be a better time to begin than at the opening of the new year? It will be sent 


by mail, without cost of postage to subscribers, at the following rates: Single copy one year (four numbers), 20 cents; 100 copies, one year, 20 dollars ; single 
copies (one quarter), § cents each ; 200 copies or over to one address, for one school, 18 dollars per hundred, a year; 400 copies or over to one address, for 


one school, 16 dollars per hundred, a year. 


Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate. Send for a free specimen. 
Send also for specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf if something eheap and good is wanted. Address 


| JOHN D. I Publisher, 725 Ohestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, Pa, 








To Sunday-sc 


We make a specialty of Sundayschool books 
supplies, keeping up our stock by adding all the new 

and fresh books and appliances as they come out. 
Prompt attention to all ordérs. Our prices are the 
lowest. Any book you see advertised or noticed we 
cansupply. Anything in the Sunday-school line can 
be found here. WARD & DRUMMOND (successors 
to U. D. Ward), 116 Nassau Street, New York. 


Free! Free |! | Free!!! 


Why and How Should Temperance 
be Taught in the Sunday-school. 


An delivered by Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, D.D., 
Norwich, Conn., before the Massachuset’s Sun- 
Convention, and published by request of 


pastot er superintendent can be supplied with 
” — gratuitously on application to the Secretary, 


EBEN. SHUTE, 52 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


Free! Free!! Free! 
ible At 


wai ht adh, tng , Dear 5 ey J rene oa ogee, 
Explanatory No nde. ecural 

to the times. Setuhete to. Ba #chool Teachers 
and Every fam on 
cree in boards, ii in cloth, 1. eee 
wanted. thousand in ae. Address 0 

& CO., Publishers, Hartford, Co 


J. & R. LAMB, BANNERS. 


Slik and Gold Banners, $8 00 Fact. 
arger Banners, - - $1 $25, $ 5 
i Sir an Goll $8. Baer, $500 ath 


Send for Circular, 59 Carmine St.N.Y 


























ATTENTION, LADIES! 


SKARDON’S PATENT 


Darning Attachment 
FOR SEWING MACHINES ! 





a ptechment with which holes can be darned 
in Socks, Stockings, Table Linen, Nap- 
Eine inderwear, etc., etc. eee with fall 
for using, will b be sent 
on reqs Ties. gy Ae Dp for 
penta Paid ress ZINK. Agent, Crestline, 


The Sunday School Times holds itself responsible for the character of the advertisements it contains, and will refund to its subscribers apy money that they lose through /r 














= Noein FRE TO ANY ( anv Request 














)|> PHILADELPHIA . 


DEPARTMENTS. 
Silks, Satins, and Velvets, 
Dress Goods. 

Mourning Goods. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits. 
Shawls and Cloaks. 





Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. 

Hosiery and Gloves, 

Noto = aaa Laces, 
otions , etc, 

Fringes ‘ad Ee aN 

Ribbons, Ties, etc. 

Cloths and Cloakings, 

Furs and aie 

Underwear, Corsets, ete. 

Ladies’ and ee Shoes, 


Toe an Gennes. 
China and Queensware, 
Rugs, Mattings, etc. 








PRESTON, KEAN, & CO, | 


Bankers, and dealers in 

U.S. Bonds, and other good 

Investment Securities, including 

5, 6, 7,and 8 per cent. County, City, and School 
Bonds of the older Northwestern States. 

Drew Bills of Exchange on London, Paris, 

Serlin, and other E uropean cities, m¢ ake | } 

Cable Transfers, and furnish Letters of 


Credit for trav ehérs. 


100 E. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO, 


@ET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 





“One SN Se 





The eee oe 





GOOD Reed 
roy ofapten fee aheg :*, ye 
Schools and Home Circles; sen 
free on trial; no money necess: 
till received, tested and found 
isfactory. AN OPPORTUNIT 
NEVER BEFORE OFFERED. Alsoa 
Double Reed 5 i pe A oy o 


ad ety s 45. 
‘ork. 8 * 


MAGIC 





TERNS 
PANTER] 





C. x MILLIGAN. 








"" Speng r= ‘JO Fave. Best Garden or == FREE 
mailed for 25 cts.in stamps. 
Lares new Illustrated CataLoeus 


JaPRE S CO. 7m Coereh Se P 


TAA RARE IESE IMAI. IIE MII ATP LF I III MNS IRN AMAR SPN THLE 


7 
: 4 8 
ree) bdo Gar tr ane Cups and Saucers, doz. : 














SPENCERIAN STEEL PENs, 


of the Very Best Eu an Make, and unrivaled for 
ity, Durability, and Evenness of Point. 


muad. SWAN QUILL ACTION. 
In Twenty Numbers. Samia, tgteting the popu- 
lap numbers, |_9_5 61 5 ead Broad 3 6-18 18 
will be sent by maif, for trial, on receipt of 25 Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


China and Porcelain 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


White English ——— Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $15 06 
Fine White French China Din 








ner Sets, complete. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.. 
Fine Gold-ban nch China Tea Bets, 44 pieces 


——— ed, $4.25; white 


Siivercpis lated fed Dinner Kniv OZ 3 
ALSO ISHING GOODs. 


ALL HOUSEFUR 
Goods from Week| 
New Illustrated logu 
on OP Hadle Estimates furnished. 
Hadley, Vg ond Institute, N. Y. City. 


et. boxed and free of charge. Sent 
G, O. D. or P, O. “ghd shipped 











[YERYTHING FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


If you want Sunday School Papers, for Teachers 
or Scholars, Lesson Leaves, Question Books, Sing- 
ing Books, Library Books, or any thing for Sunday 
Schools, no matter by whori published, gend to 
D. BR. NIVER, 0 N. - Pearl St.. Albany, a. ¥. 


HELPS FOR 1880. 


For Sunday-school periodicals and Lesson Notes of 
all kinds,—fer Quarteriles, Question Books or Lesson 
Leaves,—for choice Sunday-se hool Libraries, — for 
Teachers’ Bibles,—for Library Records, —for Temper- 
ance Literature,—for pastors’, superintendents’, or 
teacher’s helps of any kind, send to either 

HOWARD GANNETT or EBEN. SHUT 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
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